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LITERARY PANORAMA 


For DECEMBER, 1810. 


NATIONAL 


AND 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE, 


GOLD COIN AND BULLION. 


ConsipeRATIONS ON THE Report oF 
THE Sgyect Committers or Hon, 
Hovusg or Commons: ON THE CON- 
TRADICTORY OPiNIONS MAINTAINED 
RESPECTING IT ; AND ON THE SUBJECT 
GENERALLY. 


Tr would be in vain to attempt to deny, 
that we attach uncommon importance to 
an article which has already occupied 
many of our pages, and now solicits at- 
tention for the fourth time. The fact is, 
that we consider the subject as very exten- 
sive, as altogether singular, as of extreme 
difficulty, and as involving considerations 
of the utmost importance to Britain, as 
acommercial state, and to every individual 
in it; since the currency of the kingdom 
forms a part of the property of all ranks 
from the prince to the peasant. Moreover, 
asingle false step taken, in the ensuing 
session of parliament, will have lasting 
effects, and years hence its pernicious 
influence will continue to be felt. In a 
multitude of counsellors there is safety, 
and the advantage of a free press is, that 
every individual may speak his mind and 
contribute by his advice to the public 
welfare. 

The Report made by the Committee of 
the Hon House of Commons has become, 
as we expected it would, the theme of 
much animadversion: the subject of at- 
tack and defence. We are glad it is so. 
for it is certain that the good sense of our 
countrymen being directed to this discus- 

Vou, VILL, (Lit. Pan, Dee, 1810.) 


sion the matter will receive a full, and 
probably a satisfactory investigation. We 
are thankful to the committee for their 
labours : the public also is thankful. But 
there are some among the public whose 
opinions differ altogether from the deduce 
tions contained in the Report, [we believe, 
the dissentients include the whole corps of 
bankers, and money agents: ] and we, for 
ourselves, beg leave with all deference, to 
suggest that a more extensive view uf the 
causes and progress of the evil contem= 
plated, might have been taken, than ap< 
pears distinctly in the Report. 

To suppose that a nation having great 
intercourse and intimate commercial coms 
munication with all the world, can con= 
tinue long unaffected by events which 
involve almost every part of that world, 
is to adinit a sentiment little short of im« 
becile. If the subject to which this supe 
position refers be one that equally interests 
both the principal and the agent, cdre 
respondents in al! places, the deception to 
which it leads becomes still more gross. 
Commerce is like the thread of a spider, 
extremely sensible from its most distant 
connexions : every thing that touches it 
is felt throughout. Can we then wonder 
that when money, the medium of com- 
merce, is in question, the sympathy of 
parts with parts should be uncommonly ace 
tive and sensible ? 

We have had repeated occasions of 
stating that the power which now enslaves 
the continent, is felt by our island in 
some degree ; acting, as it were, by a re- 
bound. We have never expressed that 
temerity, which has led some to affirm, 
that he can dous no harm. But we have 
constantly maintained, that for every 
guinea he keeps back from entering this 
‘* nation of shopkeepers,” he prevents 
ten! from becoming the property of those 
whom he plunders of their last penny by 
taxes and imposts. For every ship be 
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Jays aside in British harbours, ten foreign 
vessels lie rotting in foreign ports. He 
has reduced the continent to such a state 
of misery, that the most sacred pledges 
in the power of kings as individual: to 
give, or of communities as sovereigi 
bodies to offer, are become contemptible. 
The value they should- bear is sunk to a 
nullity : the good faith, by which they 
should be supported, is become a subject 
of pity and commiseration: their pro- 
mises are despised, and their efforts are all 
but ridiculed. Can it be wondered at 
that British securities should suffer to the 
amount of five per cent; when conti- 
nental securities are depreciated to the 
amount of five hundred per cent? * Can 
it be in any degree astonishing that when 
lamentations of the scarcity of specie, 
and of the augmented value of cash, are 
heard from such remote climes as China 
and the Persian Guif, and are incessantly 
vociferated from every kingdom and pro- 
vince of Europe, that the echo of these 
complaints should reverberate in British 
ears? It would be infinitely more won- 
derful were this not to be the case. 
Believing, therefore, that our humble 
labours may contribute to obviate some 
of the intricacies in which this subject is 
perplexed, and that the view we have 
been led to take of it is peculiar, we have 
felt it a duty to our country and to our 
compatriots to offer our sentiments with 
that freedom which we have ever claimed, 
and that independence which it has ever 
been our object to maintain. If they 
contribute to give a proper direction to 
public opinion, and public measures, if 
they suggest but a hint—the purpose of 
the Lirzrary Panorama, and of those 


. friends to whose assistance it is beholden, 


will be fully answered. 

Whatever were the inducements which 
originally led mankind to adopt the pre- 
cious metals as the medium of exchange, 
it is probable that they were established 
in that character by slow degrees, Those 
who acquiesced in that conventional value 
by which they became the circulation of 
dealers, foresaw but little of what effects 
were to follow ; and certainly they had 


* This is certainly an inaccurate mode of 
sion ; but we have tolerated it, because 

it is sosloanes to several of the continental 
accounts afterwards introduced, and is adopt- 


“ed by some of our mercantile connections. 


Do conception of that theory of money, 
which was to be developed in after ages. 
They found these metters splendid, rare, 
aud lasting ; they therefore attributed to 
them a valac, until at length, these be- 
came the standard by which the prices of 
other coummodities were estimated. This 
has beén their use time immemorial ; 
and 1 this station we find them, With- 
out, therefore, assiduously tracing their 
progress, we shall advert at once to the 
inquiry which has of late strongly di- 
vided the British nation,—their relative 
and commercial value and influence. 

It is nevertheless true, that in establish- 
ing money as the standard of wealth ; its 
partizans abandoned those more natural 
standards which had satisfied their fore- 
fathers. Flocks and herds were riches ; 
garments and other personal necessaries, 
were riches: the supports of life were 
the reward of labour, and abundance of 
these constituted the wealth of man. In. 
fact, the name of coined money, in most 
nations, bore originally some allusion to 
the sheep, the value of which probably 
(as an article of barter) it at first re- 
presented. And it continues still to be a 

uestion among our ablest writers, whe- 
ther gold be the standard of value to the 
necessaries of life, or the necessaries of 
life be the standard of value to gold, Our 
opinion is, that the article which in a 
case of extremity is last parted with by 
man, is the standard of his hopes and 
fears, and therefore of his property—and 
whether an individual reduced to the pos- 
session of two articles only, gold and 
food, would hesitate in fixing his pre- 
ference, may safely be left to the decision 
of considerate minds. At the utmost, 
gold is but one of the many modes of 
wealth : that person who has plenty of 
food, yet little gold, is not poor: that 
nation which produces abundance of the 
comforts of life, although gold be rare 
among its population, may yet be 
wealthy. Gold is a convenience to the 
merchant ; but not to the man who lives 
on the produce of his farm. Extensive 
dealings cannot be carried on without a 
medium of exchange easily portable. 
When remittances for payment were in- 
troduced, gold became necessary: when 
large payments were due from nation to 
nation, gold was indispensable ; but to 
facilitate these, a representative of gold 
still more portable than itself has been 
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imagined, and this representative has at 
dength assumed the place of its principal. 
The present state of Europe exhibits a 
struggle between the representative and 
its principal, in almost every nation : to 
which we may add, that in Britain, the re- 
presentative’s representative is at this mo- 
ment, an agent not to be overlooked 
in considering various bearings of the 
question, 

The splendour of the precious metals, 
which was one of their original recom- 
mendations continues unimpaired. Their 
durability is not of late so highly esti- 
mated as formerly. When perfectly pure 
from admixture they are by no means 
indestructible ; and it has been found 
necessary to abate their purity, in order 
to increase their hardness. Something is 
due to this consideration in accuracy, 
and in commerce ; but the more obvious 
condition of their value, as applicable to 
our present purpose is the third qualifi- 
cation attributed to them as standards of 
value, their rarity. Rarity is a compa- 
Tative term: it may be absolute, when 
the supply of any commodity is dimi- 
nished ; it may be relative, when the 
supply continues the same, but the extent 
or the number of services to which that 
commodity is applicable is increased. A 
commodity in universal request, may be 
rare in one country, while abundant in 
another; or it may be rare in all 
countries ; because it is introduced into 
regions where formerly it was a stranger, 
so that the quantity remaining the same, 
it is more dispersed: this increases the 
demand for it ; if to this be added adi- 
minished supply, that demand will be the 
more felt ; and if to these causes again, 
be added an augmented number of ser- 
vices to which it is applied, these causes 
combined, are fully adequate, to explain 
the reasons of an additional price put on 
that commodity. 

Gold is an object of commerce ; be- 
cause by its portability it is the medium 
of exchange : commerce is more spread 
over the face of the earth, than ever it 
was: the medium of exchange is there- 
fore in request in more places than ever. 
The opening a commerce in any country 
which has no mines, increases the value 
of gold, by increasing the demand for it 
Could an extensive traffic be sudderly 
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Europe: and in fact, North America has 
lately diminished the gold of Europe ; 
first by accumulating the funds necessary 
to carry on its mercantile concerns, at 
home and abroad; and secondly by the 
number of refugees who have settled 
there ; each of whom has diminished by 
the portion taken with him the gold 
which had circulated in his native country, 
If all the gold which during the last 
twenty years has been carried out of 
Europe, by emigrants, could be rapidly 
returned to it, ina mass, the influx would 
be felt,—as the sum would be found 
to be enormous. 

The same cause that influenced emi- 
grants from Europe, public fear, conti- 
nued to act with undiminished power on 
those who remained at home: and amid 
the late, and still existing, convulsions 
and wars of the continent, the disposition 
to hoard at least a portion of property, 
against contingent misfortunes, has been 
extremely vigorous. Gold as the most 
hoardable property would be the first 
hoarded, and to the greatest extent. But 
war has contributed also in another man- 
ner to enhance the value of gold; be- 
cause it demanded this metal, before all 
others, for the pay of its innumerable 
armies, inasmuch as the carriage alone 
of any other in coin, would eat out its 
value, 

These we may consider as moral causes, 
affecting the value of gold: not to ex- 
tend our remarks on them further, we 
turn now to those natural causes which 
have contributed with a power beyond the 
reach of man to controul, to augment 
the rarity of gold :—the mines have not 
furnished the same quantity as heretofore, 

The proportion of gold yielded by the 
mines of the old world, to that yielded 
by the mines of the new world, is, 1 to 
34. The total amount produce of gold 
to that of silver, in all parts of the world 
is, 1 to 52, 

The proportional quantity of gold ob- 
tained from Spanish and Portuguese Ame- 
rica to the silver obtained from thence is 


no more than one sixty third part: where- 
as about the middle of the last century it 
was one thirtieth part: the produce of 
gold by these mines in proportion to silver 
is therefore, sunk to half ; and in propor- 
tion to its former rate of supply, it is sunk 


established in Siberia, or in New Holland, 
it would ere long diminish the gold of 


on the whole from 6 to 5. 


If then the supply of. gold be on the 
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whole deficient one sirth part, the com- 
modity may be expected to experience a 
rise in price equivalent to that sixth part : 
—especially, if it be a commodity in 
request more extensively than heretofore : 
and further, especially, if the quantity of 
it remaining be under a perpetual course 
of diminution from whatever causes 

Instead therefore of gold continuing 
in comparison with silver, as fixed by the 
regulations of the British mint, to be 
worth fifteen times its weight in silver, it 
might reasonably be expected to be worth 
nearly eighteen times its weight in silver, 
on the consideration of the deficient sup- 
ply alone. 

It is admitted that the price of gold 
throughout E:rope is nearly on an equa- 
lity, generally speaking : yet we are led to 
infer that it is bigher in Paris and at Am- 
sterdam, than in London, by several 
shillings per ounce. The cause is proba- 
bly, the immense remittances from the 
French treasury for military purposes : or 
the no less distressing claims on the public 
effects in Holland for liquidating the de- 
mands of the Gallic ruler. Gold is, in 
fact, so strongly in request, that we are 
given to understand from private informa- 
tion, that the British smugglers who from 
the river Thames meet the Dutch contra- 
bandists at sea, obtain for a golden guinea, 
the same value as for twenty-seven shil- 
lings in silver : and when the choice is 
offered him, Mynheer prefers the gold, as 
more easily portable and concealadle, 

To similar silent drains of cash from 
all countries, our own certainly incladed, 
we attribute much of that disappearance 
of coin, which some have thought was 
brought into our country as the La/ance of 
Payment to our flourishing commerce. If 
all the annual balances of trade claimed by 
all the countries of Europe, twenty years 
ago, had been added together, they would 
have amounted to five or six times the 
produce of all the gold mines on the face 
of the earth. One country reported ten 
millions, another eight, another five ; and 
soon. Itisclear, this could not be cor- 
rectly true : though it might be officially 
justified. 

In Britain there have been coined in 
the present reign of 50 years, to the value 
of sirty-one millions sterling: yet the 
amount of ¢ash estimated as forming our 
circulating medium, at any time has not 
exceeded thirty-one millions :-——What 


has become of the difference? Have 
these thirty millions deficient, been 
buried, sunk in the sea, or annihilated ? 
Nothing of all that: they have in great 
part been exported, in exchange for 
foreign commodities, introduced among 
us without giving the Custom House the 
trouble to record them. While commerce 
was free and equal, this was of no great 
moment to our cash account; for, as we 
paid some foreign parts for certain wares 
not enumerated at the Custom House, 
with money, so we received in return, 
their money, or that of other countries, 
for goods furnished by us ; though pos- 
sivly not always to the same amount. 

This comprizes two ideas. 1, The 
issue of gold from Britain. 2. The return 
of gold to Britain. The first it is well 
known to residents on the coast is no no- 
velty : the coast of Suffolk alone, years 
ago, sent out fen thousand guineas week- 
ly: which exceeds half a million per 
annum. To estimate the whole quantity 
sent out including the coast of Norfolk, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, &c. at two millions 
per annum is not unreasonable.—But, of 
late the same proportion of gold has not 
been tnade in return from the Continent 
as formerly : and this can excite no sur- 
prise ; when we find that a Dutchman 
can obtain for his guinea at Amsterdam 
the value of eight shillings or eight shil- 
lings and sixpence Mone than in London. 
Will he not keep it where it is most 
worth ? or, will he not send to where it 
will fetch most value? and that he learns 
is rather in Paris than in London. 

But beside these external causes, there 
are internal causes, acting on that portion 
of gold which remains in our island. The 
following enumeration of them is drawn 
up by a friend, whose means of know- 
ledge may be fully relied on. 

** What is the cause of the high price 
of gold? There are several combining 


causes. Ist, seventeen years war: 


the duration and nature of our present 
warfare, has now produced the effect, 
which neither of the wars referred to by 
Sir Francis Baring did produce, but both 
those wars put together do not make a 
term equal to the length of the present 
war; which, if it continues, will probably 
verify more and more the proverb ‘* War 
begets Poverty,’’ Xc, 

«© ad. Another cause is Lurury : this 


operates in a powerful way, more so than. 
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is supposed, and in-divers channels, There 
is so little real apprehension of the state 
of the country in a moral point of view, 
that the superior classes of society scarce- 
ly yet submit to the smallest privations. 
Gold and silver are most profusely used. 

‘‘ The consumption of gold by gold 
beaters for the use of painters, of carvers 
and gilders, &c., is very great ; and is all 
from fine gold. This formerly used to 
be in a great measure supplied by the 
pure foreign coins, such as the Amster- 
dam ducat, &c. but, it is now chiefly 
supplied by the refiner.—Add bookbind- 
ers, China manufacturers, paper stainers, 
&c. who all consume much gold. 

“The extensive fashion of what is 
generally termed Mater gilding, or the 
gilding of metals, and the gilding of silver 
or copper for lace, consumes a very large 
quantity. of fine gold: and whatever is 
gilded on copper, is Jost; it never is re- 
vived into gold again. The prevailing 
custom of having many articles of plate 
gilt, or gilt on the inside, is more exten- 
sively practised now than ever perhaps 
before, or at least of late years. Gold 
ornaments and trinkets increase the 
consumption of gold. The articles of 
dress, particularly ladies chains, bracelets, 
broaches, &c. which are made in dead- 
coloured gold, have much increased in 
quantity within a few years past; and 
the quality has a very unfavourable bear- 
ing on the present subject; formerly the 
high coloured gold was principally used 
for ornament: i. e. gold alloyed with 
copper. It would have been an inconve- 
nieut and troablesome process, at that 
time, for a mechanic to have applied gui- 
neas to this purpose. They must have 
been refined, and re-alloyed ; but the gold 
at present in fashion for ornamental dress, 
cannot have a better basis than guineas; 
the artificer has only to change their shape 
in his crucible, and to have the ingot flat- 
ted or drawn for his use, and setting aside 
the temptation to destroy the current coin ; 
it may be presumed, that vast quantities of 
light guineas have been lost to circulation 
in this way.—Add to all this, the gold 
used for the manufacture of watch cases, 
chains, &c. which though of an inferior 
kind, reduces the quantity of the article 
in general 

** 3d. It is well known that many bank- 
ers and others now keep by them a few 
hundreds to a few thousands of guineas: 


private persons, too, are fond of a few 
guineas ; persons of moderate income like 
to keep a rou/eau of 20, 40, or 100: they 
say tritely ‘“‘ for fear of Buonaparte.” 
Let the effect of this temper be applied 
to the population of Great Britain, among 
such as are able to do it, and we shall find 
a few millions of guineas yet in the coun- 
try. 
:? Gold escapes by exportation in three 
ways. By connivance: the vast sums 
paid for grain, within the last few months, 
it must be admitted werg rather by con- 
nivance, than otherwise. Smugglers are 
another channel for the drain of guineas ; 
and always have been: when the price of 
gold was such as to insure their return, 
it was of small consequence ; but now, 
whatever goes in this channel does not 
return. 

‘© 4th. Gold exported in bullion in bars, 
Were it possible to obtain consignments 
of gold to this country, equal to the debt 
now due to it from the Continent, the 
exchange would equalize instantly :_and 
it would rise, without our obtaining gui- 
neas for internal circulation, and without 
lessening the paper medium, which now 
supplies their place. 

** [t would have been a prudent measure, 
had the legislature permitted guineas of a 
certain age to pass at 5dwts. 7grs. suppose 
all of more than thirty years circulation ;* 
this would have kept such guineas within 
the meaning of the ‘ current coin of the 
realm.” —Not long ago a person sent 100 
guineas to be exchanged at the Bank, 50 
of them proved full weight, and were 
exchanged : 50 were registered as light : 
they were then taken to a refiner, and 
sold for upwards of 54.” 


It will be remembered that the number 
of London bankers, who may be. sup- 
posed to ‘‘ keep a few thousands” of 
guineas, by them ; and of country banks, 
which may be supposed to ‘* keep a few 
hundreds,” is greatly increased of late, 
May we multiply 735 country banks by 
500 guineas each ? and 20 or 30 Loudon 
banks by 10,000 each ? 

What may be the annual loss of gold 
—from retreating, &c. armies ? — from 
ships lost at sea?—from coim carried to 
places where it does not circulate? &c. 


* See also the statements and observations 
in the letter of the late Earl of Liverpool 
to the King. 
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After this enumeration of such a va- 
riety of causes acting in diminution of 
the quantity of gold in the world at large, 
on the Continent of Europe, and in Bri- 
tain, particularly, it seems almost ludi- 
craus to attribute the absence of gold in 
currency solely to an emission of bank 
noies, in whatever proportion. It may 
be admitted that they contribute to main- 
tain the evil; that, they even aggravate 
‘it; but the honour or the disgrace of 
raising the price of gold, by banishing it 
from this island, they cannot claim, ex- 
clusively. 

It should be recollected, we add far- 
ther, that when the bank was esta- 
blished, the standard of our circulation 
was not gold; but silver: bank notes have 
no reference to gold, as to their payment ; 
but to silver: the standard has lately been 
altered by act of Parliament from silver to 
gold; if the bank did not consent to that 
alteration, it seems theoretically hard to 
enforce their conformity to that standard, 
although, like other folks, they have in 
practice submitted to it without com- 
plaint. What effect has this change of 
standard had, in promoting an increased 
value of gold ? 

But the other precious metal which 

furnishes a considerable portion of our cir- 
culation, silver, has not been affected by 
aii the same causes as gold, in augmenta- 
tion of its value. It has been less hoarded, 
since it is concealed with greater diffi- 
culty: it bas been less sought for by 
armies in motion, being more ponderous 
of carriage; and the mines, instead of 
supplying it scantily, have produced addi- 
tional quantities. Nevertheless, silver has 
risen in price: for, indeed, it has been 
affected by some causes even more strong- 
ly than gold. ; 
' The difficulty of transporting it by sea 
from the American mines to Europe, has 
till very lately been absolutely forbidding : 
and even now the free course of it is 
checked, since of what arrives in Spain 
much is demanded for the use of the 
armies. 

We have said, also, that commerce is 
more extended than ever ; for when before 
was it known that interrupted commerce 
in these western regions affected the cir- 
culation of specie in China? Yet, even in 
China, scarcity of silver has been so great 
that the Company’s investments could not 
be completed. And to whom did the 
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Chinese look for a supply ? To the Span- 
iards their neighbours? No: but to the 
Anglo-Americans, But from whence did 
these Americans obtain their silver? not 
from the mines of Mexico immediately, 
though close to their territories ; but from 
Europe, distant half the globe. Such is 
commerce ! such is the preponderance of 
industry ! 


The silver raised in Mexico is sent 
to Spain: to whom does Spain dis- 
tribute it?—to France? No: France 
exchanges nothing with Spain, for which 
to demand silver in return. War is no 
valuable commodity.—Spain sends her 
silver to Britain in payment for goods: 
and if France send goods to Britain to 
purchase a portion of Spanish silver, by 
this route she may obtain it. We may 
therefore expect mercantile silver to be 
dearer in France, since it is obtained 
circuitously, than in Britain which obtains 
it directly: and this we find justified by 
fact. 


But we may consider specie generally, 
as including both gold and silver, since 
they form together that circulating me- 
dium on the issue of which depends the 
character for good faith and punctuality 
of all nations which have established 
them as currency. We shall, however, 
confine our considerations to the nations 
of Europe. 


It is impossible to overlook demands 
of the most urgent kind for circulating 
specie, made by various powers not yet 
mentioned. Though France has not en- 
riched herself, or accumulated the pre- 
cious metals, yet she has impoverished 
others ; and the tribute she has demanded 
from them has drained their treasuries, 
public and private. Unable to obtain by 
purchase back again, with speed, a suttici- 
ent portion of this specie to supply the 
demands made on the state, the state has 
had recourse to an emission of represen- 
tative MonEY. If this representative rest- 
ed on the basis of property under lock 
and key in public warehouses, the proceeds 
of which, speedily sold, would redeem 
this paper, it would suffer little more de- 
preciation than might compensate the 
inconvenience attending the waiting for 
this realization, and the natural interest 
of the money : but, all the world knows 
that it was issued as a resource for mili- 
tary purposes, and that its origin is dedu- 
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cible from the most unprofitable of all 

professions. 

It is worth while to take a view some- 
what extensive of this matter. We shall 
find war to have been the occasion of the 
whole derangement. The Amterican em- 
bargo was occasioned by war : and this 
acted even at Canton. The non-supply 
of Canton with silver by the Spaniards 
was occasioned by war, for at that time 
Britain was hostile to Spain. In short, 
war must be contemplated as the cause of 
all these evils, either immediately or re- 
motely. The severity of the distress 
among our neighbours is much greater 
than is usually imagined. To prove this 
we have no need to travel out of the 
records of the Lirrrary Panorama. We 
shall, therefore, quote from various pages 
of it enough to answer our purpose, 
referring such readers as desire fuller 
information to the original articles them- 
selves, and to others scattered in our 
work. We have only quoted from the 
last two volumes, 

AUSTRIA. 

VIII. p. 1166. Vienna, July 20th 1809.—At 
this time 19 florins £0 kreutzers are pay- 
ing in bank bills for a Duteh ducat: 18 
florins 58 kreutzers for an Austrian 
ducat: 38 florins for a louis-d’or: 460 
florins in bank bills for 100 in cash.— 
This is in fact about five times the value 
for a Dutch ducat, it being fine gold: 
and something more than four and a half 
times the value for a louis-d'or. 

1373. Sept. 17. Exchange 420 for 100. 

December 29. The course of ex- 
change on Augsburgh suffers to-day @ 
check of which there has been few ex- 
amples. On the 27th it was at 427 for 
100 : to day it is fallen to 463 for 100. 

December 30. Paper on Paris is sold 
to-day at the rate of 107 kreutzers for 
one livre tournois. 

i. e. Fifty-three pence for ten-pence: 

besides the usance. 

January 3, 1810. Exchange on Ham- 

burgh 470 for 100. 

CHINA. 

VI. p. 330. February 1809. The general 
depreciation of the price of goods is 
explained by ¢he prevailing and extraor- 
dinary scarcity of specie..... Cotton is 


acarce ;—but specie is much the scarcer 
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article........ The agents in China very 
truly state the ABSOLUTE IMPOSSIBILITY 
of effecting remittances from the difficulty 
of procuring silver. 

VII. 740. Vide the losses of the Hong mer- 
chants and their bankruptcies for im- 
mense sums. 

DENMARK. 

VIE. 157. The Danish bank notes lose up- 
wards of sixty per cent for ready mo- 
ney. 

FRANCE. 

VII. 1175. The proceeds of the customs for 
1809 estimated at franks 12,000,000 : 
less than two thirds of their reduced 
state in 1808. 


HANOVER. 

VIII. 333. The public debt amounts to 
franks 80,000,000: exclusive of the ar- 
rears of interest, which have not been 
paid for the last three years. , 

HOLLAND, 
VI. 157. No more than 361 ships arrived at 
Amsterdam, last year. 
776. The national debt was 
in 1807 :— 102,842 florins 
1809 : —1,200,000,000: the ins 
terest 33 millions oi florins. 

VII. 1379. King Louis in jis letter allows 
that ¢he imposts have Leen doubled, so 
great has been the augmentation of the 
public debt, &c.—He exhorts to the 
prevention of emigra/ion. 

VIII. 1375. Public funds reduced to one 
thira of their original amount. 

November 18/0. | The 
consequences of the annexation of Hol 
land to France are not only felt in the 
total stagnation of trade in that country, 
but in the extraordinary decline of the 
public funds. The éwo and a half per 
cents. have fallen so low as nine. 


PERSIAN GULF. 
The price of specie is so enormous—that 
adventurers will lose considerably. ‘Lhe 
value of Spanish dollars 365 per 100 : of 
German crowns 360 per 100 : of Vene- 
tidns [sequins] 8¢5 per 100, all other 
coins increasing in value. 
POLAND. 
VII. 340. Money is more scarce than ever.— 
corn is cheap meat also lowered in 
price. 
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PRUSSIA. 

VII. 340. The expences contracted by the 
city of Berlin amount to rix - dollars 
7,260,000, The magistrate has pressed 
for a loan, to meet a part of it. 

VII. 568. Twenty-two of the King of Prus- 
sia’s domains have been sold—others are 
selling—the arrears due to France are 
eight mi'lions of rix dollars. 

976. Treasury bills issued, in value only 
one rix-dollar —to be taken at their 
nominal value in all taxes, &c. 

1384. The treasury bills did not long 
maintain themselves: they are sunk to 
70, [in about a week or ten days]. 

VIII. 339. For the payment of 625 florins 
in money a mortgage on the royal do- 
mains will be granted for 1,000 florins, 
interest 6 per cent. 

ROME. 

VII. 339. The payment of the interest on 
the funded debt, on which depends the 
existence of a number of families has 
fong Leen suspended, on account of the 
constantly increasing embarrassment of 
the public finances. 

VIII. 1380. National domains to the amount 
of 50 millions of francs ordered to be sol. 

RUSSIA. 

VI. 380. The ships arrived in Russian ports 
during 1805, were, 5,322: 
in 1808 they were, only, 996. 

The exchange on Hamburgh which in 
1805 was 29, fell in 1808, to 16 and 15. 

VIII. 751. The Russian finances are so 
embarrassed that the emperor has order- 
ed ‘he crown lands to be sold. A loan of 
100 millions of roubles is to be opened : 
all the property of the State pledged, &c. 

‘VII. 987. Russia has had recourse to an emis- 
sion of paper money: her exchange 
sunk 15 percent. immediately. 

VIII. 1381. Russian government paper is at 
a discount of three hundred per cent. 
expected to sink sTILL Lower. 

Petersburgh, September 1. The du- 
cat of Holland was sold yesterday for 10 
rubles 50 copecks in bank bills. 

This is about £2 7s. 3d. for Qs. 3d. 
or alove five times the value. 

September 8. The price of specie, both 


gold and silver, is recently rajsed very sude 
deuly, 
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N.B. These are the latest accounts 
JSrom that city which can Le depended on: 
they are from the Moniteur. 


SWEDEN. 

VI. The national debt in 1807 was 13,233,748 
rix-dollars. 

VII. 790. The expences of the late war may 
be estimated at rix-dollars 16,000,000.— 
So that this calamity had more than 
doubled the debt ; Leside other losses. 

*,* Compare in our Osservanpda 

Externa : the complaints of the scar. 
city of Specie in all Germany. 


What a dreadful catalogue of miseries ! 
—Yet it presents but a partial and an 
inadequate view of the subject. It is, 
however, sufficient to answer our pure 
pose; for under these circumstances there 
must needs be a prodigious speculative traf- 
fic in these securities. According to the opi- 
nion of different persons, and of different 
towns, this traffic will spread, and it will 
have some influence even in remote couns 
tries. Those who think Austria, for in- 
stance, will at no very distant time recover 
her credit, and obtain cash, may incline 
to venture their cash in exchange for her 
notes, The prospect of a profit so exore 
bitant as four to one acting as an irresist- 
able temptation. These rival demands for 
coin unite in retaining on the Continent 
what is drawn from Britain. To this 
must always be added, a sensation of ap- 
prehension, and uncertainty as to ap- 
proaching events. The prodigious mass 
of men in arms on the Continent, dee 
mands a proportionate amount of cash 
with which to pay them. The plunder, 
obtained by them, under the shape of pre¢ 
sents from their hosts, is not inconside- 
rable, The necessity for concealing every 
appearance of wealth by individuais, lest 
additional requisitions should be imposed 
on them, doubtless operates among other 
causes, of which happily for ourselves, we 
can form but very inadequate notions. 
The whole contributes to give an ideal 
value in the estimation of its possessor to 
that portion of cash, which amid so many 
competitors, he can call hisown. What- 
ever specie, then, the Continent can ob- 
tain from Britain, it returns but little. 

In the mean while, some of the causes 
which affect the Continent, are felt by 
our fayoured island ; we have our armies 
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engaged in foreign parts as well as at 
home to support: we have also an im- 
mense navy to maintain, &c. &c. To sup- 

ose that these do not act on our stock of 
precions metals as we have admitted that 
¢ nilar causes have acted, and continue to 
act. on those of the Continent, would be 
weakness worse than puerile. From 


cetitin causes we may be better able to | 


meet them; nevertheless, they act in- 
cessantly, and strongly 
of these embarrassments, we have more- 
over, an increased population to feed ; 
suvely it fo!lows, that an increase of cir- 
cula‘ing medium in some form or other 
is necessity, to enable the individuals 
who compose this increased population 
to conduet their various occupations, and 
to realize their proceeds. 

But, say some, ‘* the price of silver 
ig raised: we admit that it is; and 
it excites our surprise that gentlemen, 
who acknowledge this rise in the price 
of silver, should deny any rise in the 
price of gold. By what magic when it 
is acknowledged that silver rises its price, 
shall gold be kept from rising? Silver is 
the standard of exchange in all other 
countries: it was the standard of ex- 
change in Britain, till lately: as form- 
ing a part of our currency, it is no less 
proper to be the standard still, than gold 
is to take its place. No Act of Parlia- 
ment can alter the nature of things. 
Notwithstanding the increased supply, the 
demand for silver is greater than the sup- 
ply : its price therefore rises in the mar- 
ket.—But this may not be the so/e cause 
of its rise—Have bank notes any share 
in contributing to this rise ? 

The restriction of the Bank from pay- 
ing its notes in cash took place in 1797: 
and it is remarkable, that during ten or 
eleven years, no such rise in the value of 
the precious metals; no such disadvan- 
tageous course of exchange as has lately 
alarmed us, took place. Why did not 
something of the kind occur in the se- 
cond year, or in the third? the public 
had had sufficient time to ruminate on the 
subject. Why not in the seventh year 
or in the tenth ? Were all our calculators 
otherwise engaged ? The cause then of 
this recent change must be sought for in 
something which has occurred since that 
time. 

Perhaps we may be able by diligent 
attention to give somewhat of a date to 
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the facts, and by ascertaining the date we 
may obtain a clew by which ultimately to 
trace the cause. 

It must be still fresh in the recollection 
of our readers, that the end of the year 
1808 was unfavourable to the continental 
commerce of Britain ; insomuch that the 
general amount of the national commerce 
was affected about 3 or 4 percent. Cer- 
tainly, all must expect that this should 
have some influence on the course of con- 
tinental exchanges: to this succeeded a 
most prodigious importation in 1809, by 
which the home market was glutted with 
goods, to the ruin of many incautious 
speculators. These facts must be allowed 
their weight in estimating the causes of 
the balance of exchange: and to them 
must be added those stated by various 
evidences before the committee, explain- 
ing the long credits given by British mer- 
chants; with the great difficulty of con- 
ducting mercantile speculations, and ob- 
taining remittances. After due allow- 
ances have been made for all these cir- 
cumstances,—that is to say,—long conti- 
nued war —public alarm — depreciation 
of paper money abroad—desire of exor- 
bitant gain—competition of various states 
to obtain cash—British warlike expences 
—pressure on continental commerce— 
unusual and even improvident speculations 
—what remains is the only possille effect 
attributable to an over-issue of paper 
circulation, 

It is natural to suppose, that the mer- 
chants affected by these difficulties would 
be most pressing for accommodation, by 
discounts, &c.: but the property repre- 
sented by the bank notes they obtained in 
discount, was not convertible into cash at 
periods so proximate as the Bank might 
be led to believe : this portion of the Bank 
issues then, represented a property more 
distant, and consequently more precarious 
than was, strictly speaking, conformable 
to the rules of the Bank. It could not be 
realized at the period appointed ; but was, 
in fact, repeatedly represented, till its pe- 
tiod should arrive. Speaking with Bank 
ideas in our minds, this portion of bank 
notes ought not in strictness to have been 
issued at all; and were it possible to detect 
the amount of it, that amount would Jead to 
a glimpse of the real depreciation of bank 
notes. From 1797 to 1808 inclusive, the 
course of exchange with Hamburgh was 
in fayour of London, We give an inv 
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stance or two from’ several years : 


Per cent. Bank Notes 
favour London. issued. 
1797 March 3.2 13,043,480 
3793 Sept. 12 3 12,115,640 
1803 March 2.2 16,101,140 
1804 Sept. 6.4 17,194,133 
1808 July 5.9 17,644,670 


After this time the per centage became 
against London. This, therefore, is the 
date of the evil ; as we have suggested. 


Per cent. Bank Notes 
against London. issued. 
1808 Nov. 2.8 17,406,170 
1809 Jan. 7.32 17,560,060 
March 8.0 
May 9.5 
July 15.4 
Sept. 13 .9 
Nov. 16.9* 


Now, observe, that the quantity of 
Bank notes issued was greater when the 
exchange was 5. Qin favour of London, 
than when it was 7 . 2 against London. 
The Bank notes therefore could not cause 
this depression. Observe the suddenness 
of it: in less than six months thé fluc- 
tuation is 13 per cent. against London. 
Had the Bank issued six millions addi- 
tional of noies during these six months, 
something might be deduced from that 
circumstance: whereas, infact, the Bank 
kept on much after their old rate ; and 
rather less than more.—In the mean time, 
what was the situation of the merchants 
adventurers ? They had sent goods on 
speculation for which they could not find 
a vent: bills drawn from the Continent be- 
gan to be in a course of negotiation : the 
weight of these was felt in the course of 
the exchange. This then, we repeat, is 
the date of the evil. What might be the 
amount of it? This is a question ex- 
tremely difficult to be solved. 


It is evident from the table that an 
emission of bank notes exceeding seven- 
teen millions had no disadvantageous in- 
fluence on the course of exchange. As 


* Course of Exchange on Paris as marked 
in Liverary Panorama. “Stated to the 
Committee, March 20. 

April, 1 day’s date 21.11 2us. 21.15 

— 2).11 21.13 

June ———-——._ 21. 16 —— 22.— 

This rise leads to the conjecture that re- 
mittances to Britain had increased during this 
period. 
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this emission rose gradually from thirteen 
millions to seventeen, we shall suppose 
that it might have continued to rise in the 
same proportion during the two following 
years, which will aliow about nineteen or 
twenty millions as a harmless issue; where- 
as the issue really was twenty-one millions : 
i. e. about five per cent, too much, on 
this hypothesis. Now, this is a very cre- 
dible proportion, compared with that pore 
tion of mercantile property which we 
have described as distant, and therefore 
_ precarious: and it is very nearly the true 
amount in the rise of price of silver, so 
far as it can be distinguished, exceeding 
that which may be attributed to the extra- 
ordinary demand for that metal. 
| Late events in the mercantile world 
justify the conjecture that too much spe- 
culation was afloat: but the quantity of 
| this hazardous speculation is not supposed 
| to equal five per cent. of our commerce: 
lor if the nominal value be estimated at 
that proportion; the real loss when all 
proceeds are brought to account, will cer- 
tainly not exceed it. This proportion then 
by its analogy, strengthens our supposi- 
tion. 

This argument might also be pursued 
further by comparison with our trade, and 
with our revenue: for if a trade amount- 
ing to thirty millions (1797) required 
eleven or twelve millions ot bank notes to 
accommodate it, a trade amounting to 
fifty millions (1809) may require nineteen 
or twenty millions of bank notes: whereas 
they are twenty-one millions. But the in- 
fluence of the paper emitted by our coun- 
try banks confuses this argument ; and 
renders all attempts to set it in a true light 
within a limited space, abortive. 

Paper circulation is less valuable than 
money, because, pager on confi- 
dence, it maintains that confidence only 
where its basis can be justly appreciated. 
The paper of a country bank, circulating 
around itsorigin as a centre, is by far the 
safest to the holder, and the most profita- 
ble also to the banker. The notes of a 
Cornish bank, would be ill received in 
Scotland: who there knows its founda- 
tion? The paper of the Bank of Eng- 
land, is less fancied in some distant coun- 
ties, than that of their neighbours: and 
it cannot be sent to all parts of Europe 
in payment, as money might be ; not- 
withstanding Europe at large is convinced 


of the solvency of this establishment. 
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Nevertheless, to the extent of the internal 
demands of this country for its circu- 
lation, bank notes are (internally) mo- 
ney. The overplus in circulation beyond | 
that mark is all that can justly be consi- | 
dered as tending to their depreciation. In | 
like manner, the paper of a country bank | 
is safe to the amount required for the | 
laudable purposes of its vicinity: all be- | 
yond is hazardous, This in a banking 
sense, depends on the speed with wiich | 
the articles they represent can become 
cash. For instance, corn sent to the 
London market, will, if required, become , 
cash at a given day, to a certainty: | 
whereas a freehold estate, though un- 
deniable security, cannot be converted in- 
to cash, with equal readiness. Loans on | 
such securities therefore are rare. On, 
this subject we again acknowledge our | 
obligations to our friend. 

‘The more prudent bankers avoid such 
loans; and depend on their excess of 
cash, created by the circulation of their 
notes, being vested in convertible securi- 
ties; such as India bonds, exchequer 
Bills, or a balance at interest, at their 
banker’s. This, with the exchange of 
country paper for their drafts on London, 
which pays a commission, postage, &c. 
forms the legitimate source of their profit. 

“* Most of the bankruptcies among coun- 
try bankers, have arisen from taking dor- 
mant securities to hold as the representa- 
tives of their notes, the whole of which | 
(notes) is a debt due to the public; when | 
that debt has been hastily demanded by 
failure of confidence, the mortgages, or 
assets, were necessarily brought to the 
hammer, and frequently netted a very 
inferior sum to that advanced. The mis- 
chief created by the houses of Kerrison 
of Norwich, and Pocklington of Newark, 
was chiefly owing to this indiscretion. 

“* Local paper circulates very silently, 
within a limited distance from the place 
of issue: and if the bankers have good 
credit, and solidity, it continues out, pass- 
ing from hand to hand, on the credit of 
the issuer. It returns home very slowly ; 
and this, of all paper, is most profitable 
to the country banker. If we were to 
consider, with intent to estimate the 
working capital in London,— in Liver- 
pool,—in Bristol,—in Manchester ;—in 
all the inferior cities, towns, villages, and 
manufactories where property and credit, 
in the shape of capital, are in agitation 
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(so to speak) to produce gain, it would 
exceed conception. Is it ONE THOUSAND 
MILLIONS? The sum is immense: but 
when I can prove from two to three mil- 
lions in discounted short and country bills 
at one time, being in the hands of one 
London banker; when I compare one 
banker with the whole of the business, 
and all this with the vast property in 
private hands, which bankers never see, 
[ am led to believe. that the amount may 
be at least equal to my supposition; it 
may even be more. Now as paper does, 
or at least should, represent property, here 
the purgation is wanting; here lies the 
core of the mischief. The capital of the 
country banks is very far from depending 
on the extent of their circulation: in 
most cases the proprietors are men of ac- 
knowledged property; they have consi- 
derable deposits of their own in the re- 
spective houses which they have establish- 
ed; and have not only the money given 
them by the circulation of their notes, 
and their own deposits, but also by the 
deposits of monies left with them by their 
friends, to large amounts, for which they 
allow an interest of 3 or 3} per cent. 

** In order to obtain some grounds for 
justifying a conjecture as to the amount of 
country bank notes in circulation, we 
must take our estimate from the statement 
of theduties, as reported ; and verify the 
different descriptions of notes by the 
averages obtained from acquaintance with 
the actual concerns of several of those 
establishments, 

‘* The number of one pound notes 
in circulation on which duties had been 
paid up to June, 1810: — 8,553,099 
Old notes in circulation, not 


included in schedule 55, 203,200 


8,756,299 


Number of two pound 
notes stamped 294,490, 
multiplied by2 . . . 588,980 
Total of small notes . 9,345,279 

bearing the stamp for circulation. 

«© From this circulation must be de- 
ducted,—1. all stamped blanks not filled 
up :—2. all notes filled up, not yet cir- 
culated :—3. all notes paid by the Lon- 
don banker, waiting with him for an op- 
portunity to be returned :—4. all return- 
ed notes, lying in the country bankers’ 
drawers waiting to be re-issued, 
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«© Number of stamped notes of £5 5s. 
each, and under:....... 1,477,108 
Multiplied by 5 


Amount of notes... ..€7,385,840 
bearing the shilling stamp: all of which 
to avoid confusion I reckon at £5. 

400,000 ten £ equal to 4,000,000 

109,846 twenty &.... 3,396,920 

s£7,396,920 

Say £30 each, amount to.. £77,910 
— 5Qeach..... 37,400 
— 484,000 

«© To these I add all the notes of £5, 
and upwards, still in circulation, under 
the 44th George the Third; the total of 
which will not expire until October 1811, 
viz. 10,872,910. 

“ The greatest possible amount of cir- 
eulating country medium, £35,600,259. 

‘* The amount remaining in hand may 
be taken at sometimes half the circula- 
tian ; sometimes less than a quarter; but, 
J think it a very likely estimate, and near 
the truth, to take the average at one third 

less: this will be......6€35,600,259 
 Amonntat rest...... 11,806,753 


Amount in circulation £23,733,506.” 


So far our friend. The statement fur- 
nished by the bank of their notes, is that 
actually in circulation: they, therefore, 
are not liable to similar deductions. 

ft is evident that this gentleman thinks 


with us, that the proportion of ill-repre- | 


sented paper is the unsound part of our 


paper circulation : that this needs refor- | 


mation is certain: but the mean of 
obtaining effectual reformation withont 
touching on the evils of revolution, is 
what will laudably engage the abilities of 
our wisest statesmen, and of our most 
profound thinkers. 

What others may conclude, we know 
not; but we confess it gives us pleasure, 
that this inquiry was instituted before the 
subject of it had advanced farther ; for to 
suppose that a diminution of five per cent. 
from the bank notes in circulation would 
prove ruinous to our commercial system, 
18 childish :—and if the withdrawing of 
ene million bank notes, or 5 per cent. 
from their present amount, would case 
the country banks to withdraw three mil- 
lions, or 10 per cent, from their issues ; 
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{ and these four millions should produce a 
reduction of four times four millions, 
from private paper floating in all parts of 
our country, we apprehend the benefit 
would greatly exceed the detriment, 
Even this may be done gradually : there 
is no need for vivlence: but when done, 
it would in all probability check that im- 
providence which, without meaning to 
injure any soul living, leads those who 
become involved in such facilities, step 
by step to bankruptcy. 

Such is the result of that information 
which we have with great pains and pae 
tience been able to obtain. It were easy to 
prolong this article by ealarging on various 
topics oaly hinted at, though connected in- 
timately with the subject ; but it is our duty 
toremember that folios are not fashionable ; 
and if they were, this is not the place in 
which they would appear to advantage, 


It may easily be imagined that on a 
question of this extent and importance, 
we have availed ourselves of information 
from sundry quarters ; the following re- 
marks are some for which we have to re- 
turn our sincere acknowledgments. 


Let it be remarked as to the Mint price of 
gold, viz. £3. 17s. 104d. that this price was 
affixed many years ago; not later than the 
reign of William III, as the standard fineness 
was fixed in that of Elizabeth. In former 
periods, as the price of articles, and the value 
of labour increased, the value of silver and 
gold increased also ;—their relative values have 
varied considerably in a course of near seven 
/ hundred years. But passing this part of the 
subject, their positive values are much in. 
creased ; and it may be presumed that this 
increase has taken place on very reasonable 
grounds. Let it be considered, that gold and 
silver have ever been articles of commerce, as 
well as the measure of property. If then, other 
articles of commerce have been liable to a 
perpetual advance on their value (on the 
whole) say wheat, for instance, why is gold 
as a commerciz! article never to experience 
any fluctuation ?—why is it not to be liable 
to such a perpetual advance ? 


«*« There appears to be an error in the 
third paragraph of the first page of the Report 
of the Committee, in stating Spanish gold 
44 grains to 43 grains Getter than standard. 
If by Spanish gold, the Committee mean 
pistoles and doubloons, they are near two 
| grains worse than standard,” This accounts 
| for the difference stated in the next paragraph 
| between Portugal and Spanish gold—viz. 2% 
| per ounce. 
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Apprenticed to a Goldsmith I can retrace 
all the changes of coin from the year 1769 
and the busy engagements I liad in buying, 
melting and selling from 1774 for several sub- 

uent years,—from a consideration of these 
facts, then well known, it has occurred to 
me that some estimate might be made of the 
causes Of the present deficiency of coin in 
circulation—but I will not pretend to say a 
knowledge of the cause will lead to a cure, or 
point out the means :—The natural cause is 
very obvious ; all circulating coin is subject 
to wear, and from the quantity which Lord 
Liverpool states to have been coined from the 
year 1774 to the Jast coinage, which I am apt 
to think was about 1796 or 7, no less than 55 
millions had been coined :—and, as he very 

robably assumes the quantity in the country 
in 1805 at about 30,000,000, the deficiency 
of 25 millions will, in a great degree, have 
occurred through the perpetual deficiency aris- 
ing from wear ; and so long as guineas conti- 
nued to circulate freely (tilb the sebstitution of 
small notes) there was a considerable branch 
of trade carried on by Goldsmiths and Refiners 
in the purchase of light guineas, the lowest 
current weight of which was fixed at 5 dwts. 
8 grs.; and there is no doubt but the 18 mil- 
lions which his Lordship states as coined from 
eld coin, was produced merely in this way, 
and was a partof what, in 1774 and sub- 
sequently, had continued to circulate. Ve 
shortly after the introduction of the A 
Bank paper, bankers and tradesmen laid aside 
the custom of taking guineas by the scale ; 
and during a period of 10 or 12 years, in 
which no gold coin, I believe, has been is- 
sued from the Mint, and in which the wear 
has rendered a large part of all those that re- 
main in circulation of a weight rather less 
than 5 dwts. 8 grs.: the consequence is, that 
all that quantity is no longer /egad/y the cur- 
rent coin of the kingdom. So long as the price 
of Gold did not much exceed the Miut price, 
this was of no very material consequence ; 
but when that price rose very much above the 
Mint price, light money could be sold to the 
Refiner ata very considerable profit, and that, 
as is generally supposed, justly ;—for I lately 
inquired, what was given for Light Guineas? 
and was told, 85s, per os.:—a Light Guinea 
of 5 dwts. 7 grs. at this rate, would, at this 
moment, fetch £1. 2s. Od. A person, hold- 
Ing a thousand guineas of this kind, could, 
by melting them, net near £80. profit! and 
the public, possessing a medium in the smail 
paper, have readily parted with their Gold : 
and this, though not so much ol served, appears 
fo be one of the greatest evils of the paper 
circnlation! ! Vf this had never been resort- 
ed to, we, [bankers,} must have held a large 
proportion of Guineas in circulation asa me- 
diuin absolutely needful ; aud, whatever the 
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price of Gold might have been, the mass of 
the people would have been jealous of any ins 
vasion which could be made on the grand me- 
dium of commerce, and would have managed 
to retain it: but the facility which arises to 
commerce from the use of Paper, has destroy- 
ed that principle, that jealousy which. was, in 
fact, so needful to be kept on the alert for 
great national benefit. How far the introduc- 
tion of a Paper medium has conduced to the 
rise of Gold itself? is another question ;—but, 
perhaps, not incapable of illustration. I re- 
member, many years ago, to have had an idea 
impressed ou my mind, on the inconvenience 
which arose from the increasing number of 
Old Guineas which were necessarily taken out 
of circulation and of the remote inconvenience 
that might attach to it. I then took the li- 
berty of suggesting, by letter, to Mr. Pitt, 
the propriety of making the legal weight of 
Guineas of a certain old date, current at 3 
dwts. 7 grs. and of the oldest at 5 dwts. € gre. 
at which date they were allowed to pass in 
1774; this would have had a twofold good 
effect, it would have kept millions of Guineas 
in circulation for many years, and so have 
saved Mint charges, and it would have made 
the destruction of such Guineas (which, alas ! 
we now want!) illegal: whereas the law per- 
mits those of less than 5 dwts. 8 grs. to be 
sold and converted into bullion. I am aware 
that Gold in bars made from Guineas cannot 
be legally exported, but then, let it 
be remembered, there is but one Refiner in 
London whois appointed to melt Guineas, as 
Guineas —and whose trade in that respect to 
be sure is now very small.—I wish that Lord 
Liverpool had suggested a cure; but this, 
however desirable, seems very difficult. Per- 
haps it is vain in me to say, that the only ef- 
fecioal remedy seems to be; ‘‘ That a law 
should be made to prevent any Paper to pass 
as the representative of Property under a cer- 
tain sum.” If, in consequence of such a law, 
Paper was to disappear, and Gold to be substi- 
tuted, the necessity of the case would make 
Englishmen jealous to retain the needful arti- 
cle, and none but thoroughly hardened villains 
would dare to rob the country of its specie. 


The following is by another pen; the 
writer has taken the amount of the 
capital of country Banks considerably 
higher than our former correspondent : 
and he has made no allowance for that 
portion of their capital which is at rest. 


I shall onty mention a few notorious facts, 
the knowledge of which, L conceive, may 
supersede the necessity of argument. 

The number of Country Banks in England, 
is stated to be 721; taking the amount in 
round numbers at 700 ; and sapposing each 
to hare on an average a capital of £10,000, 
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it will give a total of capital of £700,000 : 
nor will it be assuming too much to suppose, 
that the average value of notes eack bank 
issues and has in circulation upon its own 
capital, will amount to at least £100,000, 
thus the whole number of Banks with a 
real agregate capital of only £700,000, 
creates and issues forth thoughout the king- 
dom paper or nominal property to the 
amount of £68,000,000 and upwards !! ! 
Must not such an amazing increase of no- 
minal capital, be one of the causes of the 
rapid increase in all the necessaries of life ? 
for the greater the facility of creation of 
specie (or paper sul'stituted for it) and the 
more plentiful, that is, so in proportion, does 
the commodity purchased by it, become 
scarcer, or in other words dearer ! This, how- 
ever sufficient, is not the on/y cause of the 
evil; for in order to induce farmers, graziers 
and others, who supply the necessaries of 
life, to invest their property in these respective 
Banks and to negociate their several notes, 
they (the farmers, &c.} are enabled by the 
Banks granting them occasional loans of 
their own paper to withhold supplies from the 
markets, until it reaches a price, more ade- 
quate to their desires ; thus both parties by 
playing into each others hands, are benefitted 
at the expence of the public! 

To persons, always resident in London, 
these things may not appear extra- 
ordinary, and questionable: to all those, 
however, who reside at a distance from 
London the fact is notorious ; the former 

rsons will be surprised also to hear, that a 

ank of England note, 100 miles from 
London, is almost as great a rarity as a 
guinea, so that in the ordinary course of 
buying and selling, 19 notes out of 20, 
which pass, are of the local Banks; this 
will account for their immense circulation. 
The fact of upwards of 120 of ‘hese 
Banks, having been established in the last 
year, ig another pretty strong evidence, I 
think, of their great profits, when once 
established. ‘The reverse must be the case, 
in certain instances, with the holders of their 
paper; as the late failure of several of the 
Banks will shew, which has occasioned 
very considerable loss to individual hold- 
ers of their notes, several of which no doubt 
will never be worth more than the intrinsic 
value of the paper on which they are 
printed!!! And for this there is no re- 
medy ; there being only ‘* Holson’: choice,” 
local notes or none. will illus.rate this 
fact :—A gentleman disposed of near 300 
sheep at a large fair in the neighbourhood of 
Bath, payment for which was made him a// 
iz local notes, and had he refused them and 
insisted on having those of the Bank of 
England, he must have driven his sheep 
back again unsold ; for no Bank of England 
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Notes, were in the possession of the pur- 
chaser! Nor was this confined to the indi- 
vidual in question : it was the general state 
of money or its representative's representative 
throughout the fair ! 


But to revert once more to the local note 
holder:—a bank fails, and he loses for a time, 
at least, the whole, or more than half ul. 
timately of his demand on it. What is the 
case with a connterfeit piece of coin? A 
pon taking a bad shilling depends on 

is judgment, generally ; but if he cannot 
discover the cheat, he loses a shilling, and 
the manufacturer, if he be discovered, for- 
feits his life to the offended laws of the 
country. 


I do not mean to draw an analogy, as 
to moral crime, between the two cases, be- 
cause one I know is legal, the other illegal : 
but in point of actual doss, the holder of a 
dishonored local Bank Note is the greatest 
sufferer. 


There is a very strong reason, why the 
Country Bank Notes obtain a preference in 
the country to those of the Bank of England. 
The manufactures of the former will in- 
demnify a person, who may take a forged 
note of their’s, by giving him another of 
their own in lieu of the spurious one, while 
he who takes a forged note of the Bank of 
England, must submit to his Joss. In fairs 
and markets, the vender of fictilious notes 
attends to pass them off upon the unwary ; 
when the parties being wholly unknown-to 
each other, a loss surely follows,—hence 
it is not surprising, that a Country Bank 
Note should meet a preference to that of the 
Bank of England ! 


We have now put our readers into pos- 
session of those facts which have directed 
our opinion, and on which they may 
found their own judgment. In addition 
to these means of private information, we 
have consulted numerous works on the 
subject, in the shape of pamphlets ; and 
even the ephemeral publications of the 
day. Ona subject so intricate, and with 
difficulty referable to any obvious and ae- 
knowledged standard, opinions may be 
allowed to differ, without affecting the 
character for ability and integrity of those 
who hold them. We deprecate, very 
strongly, the investigation of this question 
on party principles and with party views. 
The nation at large is concerned in it ; 
and interests less extensive, ought, by all 
means, to be suspended while it is under 
consideration. 
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The High Price of Gold Bullion, a Proof 
of the Depreciation of Bank Notes. 
Third Edition, By David Ricardo. Pp. 
56, Price 3s. Gd. John Murray, Lon- 
don, 1810. 


Observations on the Principles which re- 
gulate the Course of Exchange: and on 
. the present depreciated State of the Cur- 
rency. By William Blake, Esq. F.R.S. 
pp: 182. Price 4s. Lloyd, London, 1810. 


Olservations on the Report of the Bullion 
Commiltee. By the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. Third Edition. Pp. 64. 
Price 2s. Gd- Cadell and Davies. London, 
1810. 


The Question concerning the Depreciation 
of our Currency stated and examined. By 
W. Huskisson, Esq. M.P. pp. 154. Price 
$s. John Murray, London, 1810. 


Tue pamphlets of which the titles are 
given as above, form but a part of that 
number which has recently issued from 
the press, with intent to enlighten the 
public mind on the nature of banking 
concerns, on the duty of our public 
banks, especially of the bank of England, 
and on the present state of our national 
currency, the disappearance of specie 
from which, has lately attracted the at- 
tention of parliament and the country. 
It is known, that parliament is not unani- 
mous in opinion on the subject ; and even 
in the committee appointed to investigate 
the matter, there was a division, in which 
the minister was in the minority, From 
the circumstance of those gentlemen, 
who voted with the minister on this occa- 
sion, being his supporters on other occa- 
sions, the question has assumed something 
of a party aspect,-and the report made 


’ by the committee has been vindicated by 


the opposition, while it has been impugned 
by the bank, at a public meeting of its 
proprietors, and it is deemed fallacious by 
these who have most favoured intercourse 
with government. 

These publications may be taken as 
specimens of what has appeared pro and 
con. Mr. Ricardo was, we believe, the 
first who declared his opinion. He is 
decided in his judgment against the too 
abundant Issues of the bank: he argues 
the question on principles generally ad- 
Mitted, and net only doubts whether our 
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trade by its increase required an augmen- 
tation of paper currency, but whether it 
be increased at all, He observes that the 
issues of the bank regulate the amount of 
the circulation of the country banks, and 
it is probable, he says, that if the bank 
increase their issues three millions, they 
enable the country banks to add more 
than twelve millions tc the general circu- 
lation of England. He does not reason 
against a proper quantity but against an 
excess of paper medium, which repre- 
sents neither industry, nor materials, 


Mr. Blake divides exchange into the 
real, the nominal, and computed. The 
real exchange depends on the proportion 
of the supply of commodities to the de- 
mand, at home and abroad: 2. e, the 
wants of consumers ; and this forms one 
of the leading distinctions between the 
real and the nominal exchange. This is 
peculiarly entitled to the study of our 
merchants. The nominal exchange he 
refers to the currency of different coun- 
tries ; where currency is abundant, com- 
modities are dear: understanding a reference 
to a country where currency is scarce. 
An augmentation of currency, therefore 
by affecting the prices of goods produces 
a corresponding alteration in the nominal 
exchange. The computed exchange is 
determined by the price which a foreign 
bill bears in the market, according to the 
immediate fluctuation. His principles are 
comprized in the following propositions. — 


An unfavorable real exchange, if its rate 
be sufficiently high, will cause an export of 
bullion, and may, under peculiar circum 
stances, lead toa drain upon the Bank. 

An unfavorable nominal exchange, what- 
ever be its rate, will not necessarily lead to 
any export of bullion, but will immediately 
cause a drain upon the Bank, for the conver- 
sion of coin into bullion, 

When the market price of bullion exceeds 
the mint price, in consequence of its export 
from an unfavorable rea/ exchange, the cur- 
rency is not depreciated, fur it bears the samé 
relative value to all other commodities ; it is 
the real price of bullion that is raised, from 
a temporary scarcity. 

When there is an excess of the market price 
of bullion above the mint price, together with 
an unfavorable nominal exchange, the read 
price of bullion is not altered, for it bears 
the same relative value to all other. commo- 
dities ; it is the currency that is depreciated, 
from a temporary abundance, 


The real exchange cannot be permanently 
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favorable or unfavorable, whatever be the 
state of the currency. 

The nominal exchange may continue for 
any length of time favorable or unfavorable, 
provided the value of the currency continues 
t0 be depreciated. 

Now the computed exchange depends upon 
the combiued operations of the real and 
nominal exchange; aud unless the distine- 
tions just pointed out are kept constantly in 
view, it will be impossible to reconcile the 
contradictory results to which it appears to 
give rise. 

Such are Mr. Blake's distinctions. 
They lead him to infer, that it is possi- 
ble the severity of the French decrees 
against British produce may reduce the 
value of these commodities compared 
with continental commodities so low, 
that it may not be worth the while of 
either party to continue the commerce. 
That this will arise from ‘ the accumu- 
lation of bullion on the continent,’’ we 
very strongly doubt: but, that something 
like it may arise from interruption of con- 
nection, and our being able to supply 
ourselves with the same articles from else- 
where, is by no means incredible, This 
pamphlet deserves attention. 


Sir John Sinclair has evidently writ- 
ten in a hurry. He is decidedly ad- 
verse to the principles on which the 
Report is drawn up. He thinks that 
to discredit the financial resources of this 
country, whether by depreciating our 
commercial prosperity, or by any other 
mean is to subserve the purposes of 
France, and her successive generations of 
rulers, He divides the causes of the 
unfavorable rate of exchange into purely 
commercial, mixed, and political: to these 
he adds miscellaneous; but the purely 
commercial are chiefly honored with his 
elucidation. He lays great stress on the 
opinion of those gentlemen, who, when 
examined by the Committee declared their 
opinion to be, that the amount of Bank 
Motes in circulation had no effect on the 
course of exchange: and he appeals to 
the period (from January 1803, to De- 
cember 1807) when the exchange on 
Hamburgh became more favorable as 
the amount of Bank notes increased. 
Sir Jobn vindicates the conduct of the 
Bank, and goes so far as to dread the 
re-issue of coin in two years’ time. 
In this dread we do not participate. 
We understand that a larger work is in 
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forwardness on this subject by the wor- 
thy writer. 


Mr. Huskisson, as having lately oc- 
cupied a considerable office in the nation- 
al treasury, appeared to be a very proper 
person to act as a member of the Com. 
mittee. He feels himself bound to juss 
tify the principles on which the Report 
is founded : if that paper were his own 
composition he could not be more soli- 
citous to clear it from all aspersions, 
His pamphlet is well and ably written: 
He adverts to the situation of this king 
dom in King William's time, when the 
same course of argument was pursued, 
as is at present by the supporters of the 
Bank: also to the allegations in support 
of Irish Bank notes and other p.per 
securities ; an over issue of which being 
happily restrained, contributed to re- 
store the course of exchange from its 
depression against Ireland. We could be 
glad to enable our readers to distinguish 
strongly between representative paper, 
and paper money. For this purpose 
we extract a note from this Gentleman's 
pamphlet. 


It can scarcely be necessary to protest 
against any idea of depreciation being, in 
any degree, to be ascribed to a want of 
confidence in the solidity of the Bank. A 
corporation originally possessed of a great 
capital, since increased by inimense profits, 
which never makes an advance but upon 
the best securities, and which might call 
in the whole of those advances within three 
months, can never be exposed to any such 
suspicion. 

Paper Money issued in the name of the 
state, in aid of its own Exchequer, and in 
compulsory payment of its expenses, such 
as has been resorted to in various parts of 
the world, is happily unknown to this coun- 
try. Such paper isin the nature of a Sorced 
loan, which, in itself, implies a want of 
credit. From this circumstance alone, it 
falls below PAR; and its first depreciation 
is soon accelerated by the necessity of aug- 
menting the issues in proporiiwn to their 
diminished value. Thus an excess of paper 
co-operates with public mistrust, to augment 
its depreciation. Such was the fate of the 
paper issued by the American Congress 10 
the war for their independence ; more re- 
cently of the assignats in France : and such 
is now the state of the paper of the Banks 
of Vienna and Petersburgh. Whereas, the 
state of our currency, in regard to its dt- 
minished value, is no other than it would be 
if our present circulation, being retained to 
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the same amount, were, by some sudden 
spell, all changed to gold, and by another 
spell, not less surprising, such part of that 
gold, as, by its excess, created a proportionate 
diminution in its vaiue here, with referenee 
to its value in other countries, could not 
by exportation or otherwise, find its way out 
of our separate circulation. It is excess not 
relievable by exportation. 


If our Exchequer Bills bore no in- 
terest, they would be the nearest resem- 
blauce to continental paper Money known 
among us. They are usually at a pre- 
mium, though they pay the Income Tax. 

In another passage Mr. H. has stated 
his view of the subject in a manner which 
will meet with the concurrence of mo- 
derate men ; it forms a proper termina- 
tion to what we have adduced on the 
subject, and we therefore close our present 
article with it. 

It has been said, that any step which 
may be taken towards the resumption of cash 
ayments, would immediately compel the 

ank Directors to reduce, in a very great 
degree, ih® amount of their accommodation 
to the merchants; and some persons have 
gone so far as to insinuate, that they would 
probably cease to discount altogether. The 
abettors of the present system have used this 
language with much success, as the means of 
creating an alarm in the mercantile world. To 
me there appears to be no necessity for making 
any sudden or violent diminution in their dis- 
counts : indeed there is no reason why they 
might not be continued to the same amount 
as at present. Every facility that could be 
required would, no doubt, be afforded by 
Parliament in this respeet. The whole of 
the six millions, advanced in consideration 
of the deposits of public money, if neces- 
sary, might be repaid ; and, instead of this 
advance, an annual sum might be paid by 
the Bank to the public equivalent to the 
saving on the interest of this loan. This 
repayment would afford to the Bank more 
than a sufficient latitude for gradually re- 
ducing their circulation without any dimi- 
nution whatever of their commercial dis- 
counts.-—But this is a narrow view of the 
uestion—The root of the evil is not in the 
pear of the Bank,—Their power of 
giving an increased accommodation to the trade 
of the country, and the extent to which 
it is now carried, depend more on the greatly 
increased amount of the balances deposited 
by Government in their hands, and which 
are lent out again upon good bills of exchange 
than upon the enlarged amount of their cir- 
culation, The amouat of these deposits is 
independent of the amount of the latter, 
aad would not be afiected by its reduction, 
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whilst the effect of that reduction, in rai- 
sing the value of their paper, would be 
precisely the same, whether it were brought 
about by a diminution of their loans to Go- 
vernment or to individuals; because it is to 
the aggregate excess of their issues, and not 
to the particnlar nature of the securities on 
which they are made, that the depreciation 
is to be ascribed.—That excess affords a 
facility to the abuse of credit, and gives birth 
to wild adventures in other quarters: those, 
I admit, will be checked by a diminution in 
the total amount of their currency; although 
it should be effected without a diminution in 
the scale of commercial discounts at the 
Bank of England. But have we not seen 
enough of the ultimate effects of this artie 
ficial ‘facility, and these forced speculations ? 
To those who still shut their eyes to the 
melancholy but instructive lessons which we 
have lately received in this respect, it would 
be useless to offer any other proofs of their 
dangerous tendency. They would remain 
unconvinced even if all the follies of the 
South Sea adventure, or of the Mississipi 
scheme, were acted over again. 


We recommend this pamphlet to the 
attention of the public. 
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Life of Torquato Tasso ; with an Histo- 
rica] and Critical Account of his Writings, 
by John Black: in 2 volumes. 4to. Price 
£3 3s. Edinburgh, Printed for John 
Murray. London, 1810. 


To possess further particulars con- 
cerning those by whose performances, or 
on whose account we feel ourselves in- 
terested, is a predominant desire in the 
human mind. We seldom inspect a merito- 
rious production, liberal or mechanical, - 
without enquiring afier the artist ; who, , 
and what he is? The skill he has display- 
ed incites us to wish for at least, so much 
acquaintance with him ; and if our ap-_ 
probation rises to esteem, we listen with 
pleasure to additional information ayd 
anecdote. Sometimes the progress by 
which he acquired merit ; sometimes the, 
extreme improbability from previous 
cumstances that ever he should rise to. 
distinction, add a zest to our interest, and. 
our good-wishes combine with our com-, 
mendation, if more important services. 
are beyond our power. Sympathy with 
merit, marks a benevolent mind, even 
when excited by the common conveni-. 


encies of life ; but in proportiog as the 
subject is exalted in dignity, the sentiment 
3F 
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rises in vigour, and the desire of addition- 
al acquaintance becomes more stimulaut 
and more lasting. 

Works of literature are calculated ac- 
cording to their merit, to excite such 
desire in its greatest energy among 
their readers; and works of superior 
character, command this feeling with su- 
preme authority. The admiration they 
excite is keen. The minds on which it 
acts have been previously prepared to 
allow its complete effect: they have 
been themselves, softened by liberal | 
studies and science; their native gene- 
rosity has been matured by instruction ; 
their taste has been refined by reflection 
and discrimination ; their judgment has 
acquired its full tone by exercise. Aware 
of the difficulties to be surmounted ere 
eminence in literature can be attained, 
they strongly sympathize with the ar- 
donr and exertion which distinguish 
those who surmount them. Sensible 
of the rarity of such talents, they more 
readily. honour those who display them. 
The influence they feel they acknowledge 
without reluctance: to the magic wand 
waved around them they submit as will- 
ing captives: and they follow without 
constraint the charms of the mighty 
master, throughout the regions of ima- 
gination and fancy. No distance of 
time or of place annuls this power: age 
afier age, rather renews than enfeebles it. 
Achilles was the hero of the Greeks ; but 
Achilles is still a hero to Britons; yet, 
less his partizans than his countrymen 
naturally were, he does but divide our ad- 
miration, with his rival; aud we watch 
with anxiety the tate of Hector, as that 
of a champion on whom his country rests, 
and who falls subdued by inflexible fate, 
yather than by superior prowess. While 
such are the commanding powers of the 
Grecian bard, who does not wish to know 
the incidents of his life ? who would not 
feel a gratification in being able to distin- 
guish among the seven competitors the 
true place of his birth ? or in ascertaining 
whether he were really blind, and from 
what cause ? or in contributing to honour 
the memory of the man who rectived him 
with hospitality ? On these, and a thou- 
sand other particulars, the records of time 
are closed against us. We may wish ; 


who would deliberately undertake to main- 
tain the authenticity and arrangement of 


the Iliad and the Odyssey as we now pos- 
sess them. They were once the disjecta 
memlra poete ;—to whom are we obliged 
for exerting adequate skill in correctly 
replacing and combining them ? “ 

It is true, that a comparison importing 
equality between Homer and Tasso, as 
epic poets, cannot properly be instituted, 
But, as the prince of Italian bards, a 
truly elegant writer, of great fancy, power 
and sweetness, we readily interest our- 
selves for the modern.—What were the 
advantages, and what the disadvantages 
of his life? was he more happy because 
favoured by the Muse, than others on 
whom she never cast an inspiring glance? 
did he tread the primrose path to fame, 
and pass his days in domains delightful as 
his own enchanted bowers of Armida ? 
Alas! he felt the severities of life, the 
vicissitudes of humanity, like a mere 
mortal ; his course was rather across the 
troubled sea, than the peaceful lake; he 
was rather tossed by the veering winds 
amidst rocks and quicksands, than floated 
adown the stream of events, intoxicated 
with the fragrance of the breeze and con- 
scious only of the insensible current of 
prosperity. 

Yet Tasso was the son of a poet ; and 
he drew in poetry with his early breath, 
His education was most liberal: he was 
honoured by the solicitations of rival uni- 
versities : he was attended by the patron- 
age ofthe great: he was the admiration 
of the polite, and the ingenious ; the tair 
condescended to favour him ; his person 
was comely and graceful ; his disposition 
was open and manly; his conduct was 
moral and religious. It might be thought 
that such a man was secure from ad- 
versity ; since the shafts of misfortune 
are usually shot at high political station 
and dignity. But Tasso was a poet; he 
emulated the very summit of his art; 
and here, the shafts of misfortune wound- 
ed him but too fatally. To all who are 
conversant with the belles Jettres, the 
works of Tasso are, familiar : though he 
is more generally known by his principal 
production : the ‘* Jerusalem Delivered.” 
That the author of such a work should 
from that as the principal cause, derive a 
long course of sufferings, might be deem- 
ed incredible, were it not undeniably sup- 
ported by evidence. Some __ indeed, 
thinking this cause inadequate, have re- 
ferred the origin of his misfortunes to 
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disappointed love: tut may not dis- 
appointed genius be an equally certain 
cause of mental alienation ? 

Personal happiness is not the result of | 
external circumstances, ‘They may con- 
tribute to promote it ; they may confirm, 
or augment it ; but they cannot confer it, 
neither can they introduce it, where it is 
not previously known. The naked rock 
derives no prolific virtue torm the dews of 
heaven, however abundant: the genial 
shower is wasted on the untilled earth. 
The seed must first be sown ; the earth 
must already bear in its bosom the plant 
to be fostered by the fertilizing visitations 
of the seasons; and then, expectation 


may anticipate with delight the joys of 
harvest, 

The bodily frame of man is a machine 
of wonderful construction, possessing pro- 
perties of the most occult influence, 
and sympathies pervading systems of the 
most delicate texture and action. No 
eye can discern the difference which de- 
pends on health and disease: or trace 
those injuries which derange the organs 
of sensation. Held in bondage by the 
body, the mental powers cannot unfold 
themselves ; and the anhappy subject is 
doomed to irremediable ignorance ; while 
the slightest change in some inconsi- 
derable connection of fibres reduces the 
most profound wisdoin to imbecility, and 
infatuates the operations of the under- 
standing. On what corporeal conforma- 
tion the ejaculations of fancy are depen- 
dent we know not; what is that vicious 
condition which produces an alienation of 
this faculty, of consequence remains con- 
cealed : we perceive the effects ; but the 
cause defies our scrutiny. It might have 
been thought that a malady of this de- 
scription acting on the mind of a poet* 
would have had some reference to the 
subject which in health had engrossed his 
attention. If Tasso had been enchanted 
With his own Armida, and his faculties 
had sunk under a conceived affection for 
the beauty which had inflamed his ima- 
gination long ere he composed his descrip- 
tion, the world would have been less 
to seek for the cause, and would have 
been almost as ready to congratulate as to 
pity his delusion. Or had he been es- 
tranged in supposed endeavours to surpass 
his own Godfrey in feats of arms; had he 
delighted in the clank of “ busy hammers 


closing rivets up,” in the ‘* pomp and cir- 


cumstance of glcrious war,” his suffers 
ings might have been traced to sources of 
which he had drank too copiously ; and 
the author of ® Jerusalem Delivered ” 
would have been considered as still in 
the Holy Land, and ia the Christian 
camp, combating the Mussulman tyrants 
of the sacred city. It was not so: Tasso 
under disease was no more than an ordina- 
ry man: he fancied indeed that some 
supernatural being delighted in teazing 
him ; but his teazings manifested no sue 
pernatural genius; they demanded iittle 
more than patience and placidity to coun- 
teract them. 


This is no solitary instance : we too have 
seen in our own country the most vigoraus 
genius enervated by similar debility, in- 
dulged at some intervals with gleams of 
exalted understanding, and again sinking, 
beyond relief, into despondency, gloom 
and fatuity. From such misfortunes, no 
human advantages offer any defence : nei- 
ther learning nor honours, neither ex- 
tensive renown nor personal favor, the 
condescension of the great, or the smiles 
of the beautiful, Exalted intellect is 
more peculiarly exposed to distracting 
aberrations, and mental energy is remov= 
ed but a single step from mental imbeci- 
lity. Johnson could solicit advice, though 
conscious of its inutility; and Cowper 
could look back through the vista of a 
lengthened life, in which the days of 
ease, or activity, were sadly outnumbered 
by those of intellectual vacancy or suffer- 
ing. 

What generous mind is insensible ‘to 
the attractions of fame? who does not 
wish to obtain that renown which, airy 
as it is, has been the object of so many 
thousand solicitudes, and of emulations 
surpassing all account? Some, intent 
on obtaining it, struggle against distress, 
and at Jength become desperately indifs 
ferent to the cravings of animal nature ; 
ihey indulge what they deem the bent 
of their genius, and as if inspired with 
no inspiration benevolent to themselves, 
they scorn the councils of prudence, and 
with more than all their might; grasp at 
the shadow of ashade! They, too, have 
sighed for patronage, and because they 
were unable to obtain it, they have charg- 
ed the world with ingratitude : some have 
quitted this residence of mortals prema- 
turely, in solemn indignation, at the dts- 
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appointment they could not support. But 
‘Tasso is an instance of calamity, rather 
arising from superabundant than from de- 
ficient patronage ; he was more frequent- 
ly disposed to quit his patrons than his 
patrons were to abandon him, To an un- 
settled mind of what avail was the principle 
of patronage ? On a roving disposition, not 
even that delight which it had long been 


s:eking, could confer enjoyment, when | 


the charm of novelty was abated, and 
time sufficient had elapsed to detect the 
** something unpossessed,” which at- 
taches to every situation of life. 
Nevertheless, the works of Tasso, more 
fortunate than their author, have effectual- 
ly supported their claim to popularity. 
Among his countrymen, i. e. throughout 


Italy, they are the solace of the intelligent | 


and the traditionary song of the vulgar: to 


them the rower keeps time with the stroke | 


of his oar; and the songster rehearses 
them ‘* con animo” as an infallible mean 
of attraction to his surrounding auditory. 
Not only the Italian literati place him 
at the head of their poets, but foreign na- 
tions have been charmed with his beauties, 


though veiled under the disadvantage of | 


translation ; and the judicious, when in- 
tent on enumerating the few epic poems 
deemed worthy of immortality, und voce 
include in that number the ‘‘ Gierusalem- 
me Liberata" of Tasso. 


Mk. Brack introduces these volumes 
by a weil written Preface; in this he 
states those circumstances which justify 
his choice of a subject for his researches 
and labours, and meet in the life of Tasso. 
The Jearned ages of Italy have lately been 
favourite subjects with our British literati, 
and that country, now doomed to silence 


and slavery, finds advocates in a land of 
liberty, where freedom of speech is claims 


ed by every individual as his birth-right. 
It is possible that future ages may discern 
in this a literary reciprocity, which, how- 
ever grateful, could never have been fore- 
seen; and Italy may hereafter consult, 
for information on events of her own his- 
tory, the collections and narratives of Bri- 
tish historians. Mr. Roscoe’s Life of Leo 
X. has set the example, and it has been 
followed with great spirit and emulation. 


but also to the collections of the Abbé 
Serassi, to whose minute and persevering 
diligence he does ample justice. The Let- 
ters also of Tasso which form several vo- 
lumes, have furnished sundry facts, and 
have contributed essentially to the interest 
of these volumes. It appears, however, 
that the Abbé did not disclose or set in 
their full light, ‘‘ the most important pro- 
| blems of the poet's life. His country, 


| his profession, his prejudices, his fears, 
and, perhaps, his hopes, took from Serassi 
that liberty of mind without which it is 
impossible to enunciate moral or historical 
truth. On these accounts he has left 
whatever was mysterious in the Life of 
Tasso, as mysterious as he found it.” Our 
author professes to have made all possible 
researches in order to discover the cause of 
the alienation of the poet’s mind, and to 
solve that most curious problem hitherto 
not sufficiently accounted for. 

The family of Tasso was antient ; but 
| Bernardo, the father of Torquato, is the 
| first who distinguished himself by emi- 
| nence in letters. He was born at Berga- 
mo in 1493. He was soon left an or 
phan, poor, and burdened with two sis- 
ters ; a relation of+his mother, the bishop 
of Recanati, took on himself the expences 
of his education, which was liberal: but 
the good bishop was assassinated in 1520; 
| and Bernardo, in consequence, had fresh 

connections to seek. He seems to have 
been of a restless disposition: he quitted 
Ieee native country, went to Padua, and 
| to Venice ; he accompanied the prince of 


Salerno, in 1535, to Tunis, in the expe- 
| dition of Charles V. to Africa He vie 
| sited Spain. In 1539 he married Portia 
| Rossi, a lady of a noble descent at Naples. 
| With this lady he was promised a very 
considerable dowry, but this promise be- 
came afterwards a source of constant law- 
suits with his wife’s family, nor did he 
live to see their termination. He obtain- 
_ed the patronage of the prince of Salerno; 

and settled now for life as he hoped Ber 
| nardo retired with his wife in much hap- 
'piness to that beautiful city, Sorrento 
(where she brought him a daugbter, 
-and Torquato, who was born March 11, 
| 1544); here Bernardo employed himself 
| principally in composing the Amadigi, a 


Mr. Black has had recourse not only to, poem founded on the old romance of 
the writings of John Battista Manso, Mar- | Amadis de Gaul, In 1547, the prince of 
quis of Villa, who, soon after the death Salerno was deputed by the Neapolitans 
et Tasso, published Memoirs of his friend, to explain to the emperor the causes of a 
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commotion which had broke ont in their 
city : Bernardo was sent for by the prince 
as his secretary, and repaired to the Court 
at Nuremberg, where his patron was de- 
tained. Afterwards, returning to Naples, 
the prince was declared a rebel; Bernardo 
was included in the proclamation, as one 
of his adherents: his property was con- 
fiscated, and he was separated from his 
wife and children. She died in 1556, 
while Bernardo was at Rome. After 
various vicissitudes, of which his being 
obliged to choose a new patron for his 
Amadigi, aud to accommocate his poem 
to his new connexion, was not the least. 
Bernardo died at Ostia, in the presence of 
Torquato in September 1569, 

In the meaawhile, young Torquato had 
compieted his education; and was known 
as 4 poet by the publication of his Rinaldo. 
He made an attempt to study the law 
but it proved abortive. His reputation was 
greatly extended by his poem; he was 
invited from the University of Padua, 
where be studied, toBologna. Contrary 
to the advice ot his friend, Sperone, Tor- 
quato accepted a situation among the at- 
tendants of the Cardinal of Este, and he 
arrived in the Cardinal's magnificent court, 
at Ferrara, at a season of great rejoicings 
for the marriage of a brother of the house 
with a daughter of the emperor, With the 
princess Leonora of Este, the sister of the 
Cardinal, Tasso, it is reported, became 
enamoured: but the love-verses of a 
poet are no substantial proof of affection. 
He might be no more really enamoured 
than the painter is with the model after 
which he delineates his picture. She was 
graceful, affable, and pleasing. Tasso 
was young, attentive, and a poet. 
he wrote many of his works, and he re- 
sumed and continued his Jerusalem. He 
became afterwards attached to Lucretia, 
the sister of Leonora, and of the Cardinal ; 
but ‘* the begutiful Lucretia married into 
the house of the Machiavelli, and the 
poet gained nothing for his sighs and 
poetry buat friendship; an acquisition 
agreeable indeed, and useful, where no- 
thing else 1, expected, but unavailing and 
unsatisfying as a recompence for love.” 
Still more to mortity the poet he was 
compelled by his duty in 1570, to com- 
pose the hymen-al songs on occasion of 
the marriage of Lucretia with the prince 
of Urbino, This match was not propi- 


‘tious; for the lady was the elder by onl 
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teen years, and after awhile a divorce 
dissolved the connection. 

The same year Tasso attended Cardinal 
Este to France; and the French writers 
say that his reception at the court of 
Charles 1X. was flattering. He quitted 
Paris in time to avoid beholding the fa- 
mous massacre of St. Bartholomew; and 
soon after his return to Italy he changed 
the service of the Cardinal, for that of 
Alphonso of Este, Duke of Ferrara. Here 
he wrote his Aminta, which was acted 
| at court with the highest applause. In 
1575 he finished his Jerusalem. He now 
| became disgusted with his situation: he 
felt the force of envy: his talents were 
calumniated in a clandestine manner, to 
the duke; and he desired, if possible, 
to find quiet at Rome; whither he sent 
his poem to be revised by his learned 
friends, Hence arose unexpected mi- 
series: they cavilled; he defended: 
they criticised his language, and ideas ; 
he explained. They remonstrated against 
his machinery, his angels, his devils ; 
his enchanters and enchantresses, were 
not to their taste, were beyond their un- 
derstandings, were heathenish, devilish, 
any thing but Christian,—and of course 
were unfit for the public. The poet was 
perplexed ; he corrected for the worse : 
he became jealous of his rivals, who 
were supposed to intercept his letters, and 
to propagate objections transmitted by 
his friends at Rome: he laboured intense« 
ly to accommodate his performance to the 
opinions he received: he was in conse- 
quence seized with “‘ fever, pains andstupor 
of the head.” From these he slowly re- 
| covered; butthey were his too frequent 
visitors ever after, He resumed his wish 
to quit the service of the duke: proposing 
to attach himself tothe Medici, But the 
jealousies of these families were so great 
that to serve one was to offend the other. 
Again was the poet called to revise his 
production; and again was his muse fae 
tigued to absolute weariness : and even to 
distress. To satisfy the scrupulous he 
proceeded to mutilate his poem; he des 
termined to allegorize parts of it; he pres 
pared himself for every sacrifice. His 
poem now, however, became knowa; 
surreptitious editions were threatened; he 
found his friends uufaithfal; he quarrelied 
with one of them, who atteinpted to as- 
sassinate him: his suspicions increased, 
| and with them his misery; his sufferings 
3F3 
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gradually augmented, and at length de- 
Jirium ensued. He imagined that his 
persecutors had accused him, not only to 
his prince, of treachery, but to the tri- 
bunal of the inquisition, of heresy.” His 
diseased imagination ranked the duke 
among his enemies, and his church among 
those who condemned him. It became 
necessary to confine him: he was sent for 
shelter to the convent of the friars of St. 
Francis at Ferrara. These religious re- 
ceived and attended him, and could he 
have dismissed his suspicions, and sooth- 
ed his soul to calmness, all might have 
been well. But he fled from this retire- 
ment in July 1577, without. money, 
Without a guide; he now however, re- 
collected his sister Cornelia whom he had 
not seen for twenty-three years: he 
changed his clothes with a poor shepherd 
in whose hut he had obtained shelter for 
anight, and in this disguise he intro- 
duced himself to his sister (she was now 
a widow), as a messenger from her bro- 
ther. The tale he told of her brother's 
distresses, and of the dangers to which 
his life was exposed, was so pathetic that 
Cornelia fainted. At length he discover- 
ed himself, and he staid some time at her 
house. She supplied his wants, condoled 
with his sufferings, and he became con- 
valescent; but tired of the uniformity of 
his abode; he obtained leave to return to 
Ferrara. He afterwards rambled to Padua 
and Venice ; was treated with kindness 
by the duke of Urbino ; but shortly be- 
came dissatisfied with him; and resumed 

is fancies of personal dangers and snares. 
He next wandered to Turin, where the 
guards at the city gates at first refused him 
admittance ; after a short stay he return- 
edonce more to Ferrara, where he was 
confined in the hospital of St. Anne, and 
harshly treated. In the meanwhile, his 
poem was published surreptitiously ; the 
reputation it obtained acted in his favour, 
and Tasso was at last released, by the in- 
fluence of the prince of Mantua. He 
afterwards visited Mantua, then Rome, 
then Naples, at length he was invited to 
Rome to be crowned in the capitol; he 
‘was graciously received by the Pope, who 
allowed him a pension :—but his disten;- 
pers increased, he desired to be removed 
to the convent of St. Onofrio, where he 
died, April25, 1595, aged 51. 


Among the greatest compliments paid 
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to the poet's merit, Mr. B. justly enu. 
merates those which Tasso received, on 
different occasions, from robbers, with 
which Italy, at that time, abounded. The 
first was to his works, which they carried 
off in preference to other prey: the 
second was to himseit, when the captain 
of a band offered him a safe conduct to 
pursue his journey; or, if he doubted 
his honor, he offered to quit the road and 
retire to a distance, till the bard and his 
company had passed. 

If our limits permitted we should in- 
dulge ourselyes in transcribing various 
passages from these volumes ; but, as we 
must relinquish that gratification, we shall 
mercly select as extracts: a specimen 


| of Mr. Black’s style in prose, and also in 


verse : with the accounts here given by 
the poet and by his friend, Marno, of his 
intercourse with a spiritual being. It 
forms one of the most curious of medical 
cases on record, that a man, while under 
such mental alienation, should be able to 
reason correctly, should converse sedately, 
and should also compose some of his 
most sprightly and ingenious sonnets, adds 
much to the perplexities of the instance, 
What reference the principles of super- 
stition, the stories of supernatural revela- 
tions to the saints of the Romish legends, 
the seraphic ecstacies of the founders of 
certain orders of monks, might have on 
a bewildered imagination, we presume 
not to say. That Tasso was surrounded 
by a greater number of knaves than he 
knew how todetect is, the only observation 
we shall make on the story. 

It was not an evil spirit which haunted 
our poet, it seems, for it was no enemy 
to devotion, or things sacred, ‘ but spoke 
with reverence of the cross, and of the 
relics of the saints ;”’ it also left. him in 
consolation and comfort. Yet, surely, no 
angel could find diversion in purloining 
of money, or in tumbling things topsy- 
turvy ; not to say that Tasso did not con- 
ceive his piety to be so eminent as to 
entitle him to the favour of a celestial 
visitant. 

That Tasso, asa poet, should, in one 
of his dialogues (the Messenger, written in 
1580), feign a conversation with a spirit, 
is nothing surprizing : nor would it have 
been so much as noticed, had his affirma- 
tions ended there. But, in 1581, he 
describes himself, when writing confi- 


dential letters to bis friends, as suffering 
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from two kinds of disturbances, human 
and diabolical. 

The human are laughter full of derision, 
and shouts of men, and youths, but es- 
pecially of women ; and various cries of ani- 
mals, which are harassed by men to disquiet 
me; and noises of things inanimate which 
are moved by the hands of men. The dia- 
bolical are enchantmenis and witchcraft ; but 
of the enchantments I am not certain, as the 
rats of which the chamber is full, and which 
seem to me possessed of the devil, may na- 
turally occasion the noise they do, and not 
merely by diabolical art. Some other sounds 
also, which 1 hear, may be referred, as 
to their origin, to human artifice...... When- 
ever I take a book to study, or a pen to write, 
many vapours ascend to my head, although 
very often I write before cating......1 am ex- 
cited to extreme rage, so that often I do not 
end my letters, but tear them, and again 
transcribe...... 


In 1586, while he was in the hospital, 
he thus describes an occurrence there. 


To day, which is the last but one of the 
vear, the brother of the reverend Licius 
ional me your two letters, but one of them 
disappeared as soon as I had read it, and I 
believe that the Foletto [his sprite] has car- 
ried it off, because it was that in which he 
was spoken of. This is one of the wonders 
which I have frequently seen in the hospital. 
Hence I am certain that they are the operation 
of some magician, of which indeed | have 
many proofs, but especially from a loaf taken 
visibly from before my eyes, an hour before 
sunset, and a plate of fruit, which vanished 
one day when I was visited by that Polish 
youth, who deserves such admiration. ‘The 
same thing has happened with other provi- 
sions, ata time, too, when nobody entered 
my prison. I might mention a pair of gloves, 
letters, books taken from locked chests, and 
found in the morning on the floor...but some 
may have been taken from me by men, who 
I verily believe, have the keys of ail my 
trunks ..... Even when awake, I have seemed 
to behold small flames in the air, and some- 
times my eyes sparkle in such a manner, that 
I dread the loss of sight, and I have visibly 
seen sparks issue from them. I have seen 
also, in the middle of the tent bed, shades of 
rats, which by natural reason, could not be 
there: I have heard frightful noises ;-and often 
in my ears are the sounds of hissing, ting- 
ling, ringing of bells, and sounds like that 
of aclock. Often there is a beating for an 
hour; and sometimes, in my sleep, it seems 
as if a horse threw himself upon me, and I 
have afterwards found myself languid and 
fatizued. 1 have dreaded ihe falling sickness, 


apoplexy, and blindness; I have had head- 
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aches, but not excessive ; pains, but not very 
violent, of the intestines, the side, the thighs, 
and legs: Ihave been weakened by vomiting, 
dyseatery, and fever. 

Amidst so many terrors and pains, there 
appeared to me, in the air, the image of the 
glorious Virgin, with her son in her arms, 
sphered in a circle of coloured vapours ; so 
that I ought by no means to despair of her 
grace. And though this might easily be a 
peeotent, because I am phrenetic, disturbed 

y various phantasms, aud full of infinite 
melancholy , nevertheless, by the grace of 
Ged, I can sometimes cohilere assensum 
(withhold my assent) which, as Cicero re. 
niarks, being the operation of a sound mind, 
I am inclined to believe it was a miracle of the 
Virgin. 

In another letter, he says, 


T must now give you some account of my 
Sprite. The little thief has stolen from me 
many crowns [coins] I know not what oum- 
ber, for I do not, like misers, keep an ac- 
count of them, but perhaps, they may 
amount to twenty. He puts all my books 
topsy-turvy, opens my chests, and steals my 
keys, so that I can keep nothing. 

On another occasion when his friend 
Manso was endeavouring to argue him 
out of his belief in this spiritual at« 
tendance, Tasso was induced to say, 


«Since I cannot persuade you by reason 
ing, I shall convince you by experience: L 
shal cause you with your very eyes to sce that 
spirit, the existence of which my words can- 
not influence you to believe.” I accepied the 
proffer (says Manso) and the following day, 
as we were sitting by ourselves together by 
the fire, he turned his eyes towards a window, 
and held them a long time so intensely fixed 
on it, that when I called him he did not 
answer. At last, ‘* lo!” said he, ** the 
friendly spirit which has courceously come to 
talk with me, lift up your eyes and you shall 
see the truth.” [ turned my eyes thither im- 
mediately ; but though I endeavoured to look 
as keenly as 1 could, | beheld nothing but 
the rays of the sun, which streamed through 
the panes of the window into the chamber. 
And whilst I still looked around without be- 
holding any object, Torquato began to hold, 
with this unknown something, a most lofty 
converse. I heard, indeed, and saw nothing 
but himself; nevertheless his words, at one 
time questioning, at another replying, were 
such as take place between those who reason | 
strictly upon some important subject. And 
from what is said by one, the replies of the 
other may easily be comprehended by the ins 
tellect, although they be not heard by the 
ear. The discourses were so lofty and mat- 
vellous, both by the sublimity of their topics, 
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and a certain unwonted manner of talking, 
that, exalted above myself into a kind of ec- 
stacy, I did notdare to interrupt them, nor 
ask Torquato about the spirit, which he had 
announced to me, but which I did not see. 
In this way, while | listened between stupe- 
faction and rapture, a considerable time had 
elapsed, till at last the spirit had departed, as 
I learned from the words of Torquato, who 
turning to me, said, ‘* from this day forward 
all your doubts shall have vanished from your 
mind.” And I, “or rather they are in- 
creased since, though I have heard many 
things worthy of marvel, I have seen no- 
thing of what you promised to shew me to 
dispel my doubts.” He smiled and said, 
«* you have seen and heard more of him than 
perhaps ” and here he paused. Fearful 
of importuning him by new questions, the 
discourse ended ; and the only conclusion | 
can form is, what I before said, that it is 
more likely that his visions or frenzies will dis- 
order my own mind, than that I shall extir- 
pate his true or imaginary opinions.” , 


This very uncommon incident is contained 
in a letter from Manso to the Count of Pa- 
Jeno, written immediately subsequent to the 
very time at which it happened. 


Mr. Black's description of the inter- 
view between Bernardo and his son, Tor- 
quato, who visited him at Mantua, A.D. 
1564, Act. 20, is executed in his best 
spanner, 


The sight of an only son, in whonhis 
youth was renewed, and renewed with more 
than original splendor, must have given to the 
old man inexpressible joy. ith what 
pride must the young poet have communicated 
the glorious images which fascinated his ima- 

ination, and with what rapture must they 

ave inspired the aged bard! To embrace, 
after long absence, a son, is much; to clasp 
an only son is more ; but to hold to one’s heart 
a son distinguished among mankind by his 
deeds, or by his genius, is ecstasy not to be 
conceived. The appearance of such men is rare, 
and when they do appear, their parents have 
generally sunk into the grave before the fame 
of théir child is established. Often, too, 
they are incapable of appreciating it ; but the 
son of Bernardo was distinguished in a man- 
ner, the nature of which he valued most 
highly, and best understood. 


The following is one of the most poeti- 
cal effusions of the bard; and seems to 
have most of himself in it: many of his 
canzonets, and other pieces, were adapt- 
ed to the taste of his day, or to that of 
the individuals to whom they were ad- 
dressed—It is a Chorus in the Second Act 
Af the Aminta. 
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Oh happy ege of gold! 
N. 


ot that the stream did flow 
With milk, and honey still'd from 
every bough ; 
Not that the serpent roll’d 


Innoxious, while the mould, 


-Untouch’d by plough, did ev'ry 


fruit bestow : 
Not that no tempest cold 
Did rage, nor lightnings glow, 
And heaven laugh’d above, and 
earth below; 
Nor yet the peaceful pine, 
His mountain did resign, 
To bear mid waves, to other 
worlds the foe. 


But only for that name, 


That idle name of air, 
That idol of deceit, that empty 
sound, 
That Honour, which became 
Parent of every care. 
And so torments our nature 
without bound, 
Was not vet vainly found ; 
Nor pour’d the gall of art 
Amid the sweetdelight, 
Which crown'd each day and 
night, 
Nor gave his hard laws to the 
free-born heart ; 
But Nature rul’d, and Nature 
did indite 
One simple law—* what pleases, 
that is right.” 


Thou first, oh Child of Pride ! 


Each fountain of delight, 
Did'st shut (relentless) from the 
amorous thirst ; 
Thou taught’st fair eyes to hide 
The glory of their light, 
Refratn'd. from men, and on them- 
selves reverst ; 
Thou in a net did’st first 
The golden tresses bind, 
Which floated in the wind, 
And sweet, and native wanton- 
ness restrained ; 
The artless whisper chain'd, 
And bad’st the tongue betray the 
heart no more; 
Oh Honour, it is thou 
That mak’st each gesture feign'd, 
And that be stealth, which was a 
gift before. 
Honour ! ‘tis thee that brings 
On human hearts their woes : 
But oh, fierce lord of nature, and 
of love ! 
Tyrant of mighty kings! 
Why trouble our repose, 
Or leave the palace to torment 
the grove? 
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Go, and from us remove, 

Nor break the humble rest 

Of us, who poor, yet but for thee 
were blest : 

Go !—with thy gothic sway 

The haughty’s sleep infest, 

Go! and let us the ancient 
rites obey : 
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Let’s love—this life of ours 
Can make no truce with Time that all 
devours ; 
Let's. love—the Sun renews his course, 
With fresh resistless force ; 
But we—ah ! we, shall set in endless 
night, 
Nor spurn again the waves that 
quench’d our light. 

How opposite are poetical authorities ! 
Milton has described female Honour as 
coeval with the creation of the sex; as 
woman's first actuating principle in Pa- 
radise itself. So Adam relates the inci- 
dent 

——Seeing me, she turn’d; 

I follow’d her, she what Honour knew, 

And with obsequious majesty approv’d 

My pleaded reason. 

Many of the canzonets of Tasso are 
introduced, though not so many complete 
as might have been wished. ‘They are 
mostly happily translated, and the evi- 
dence deduced from them is no less bappily 
applied. The Appendix contains various 
papers curious and explanatory ; but the 
omission of some that are promised in 
the body of the work, is ill apologized for 
by the unexpected length of those given. 
The diminution of the (fictitious) honour 


| 


of Scotland by the abatements from the 
wonderful attainments of the Admirable 
Crichton, confer much greater honour | 
on that country in the person of the | 
present historian : 

Car rien n’est beau que le vrai. 

Mr, B. thinks he has established his 
proposition that Milton was stimulated to 
epic poetry by the example of Tasso, and 
the conversation of Tasso’s friend, Manso. 
He attributes to Tasso, also, Milton’s dis- 
tinction as the father of English garden- 
ing, by his descriptions, and detects some 
other imitations, in quest of which he 
seems to have exerted considerable dili- 
gence. 

In the course of this work Mr. B. has 
introduced remarks on the feudal system 
and its moral effects: on chivalry and the 
advantages it offered to the descriptive 
powers of poetry: on the effects of con- 
sulting friends on a composition while in 
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manuscript: also a comparison of Ari- 
osto with Tasso, as a poet: and sundry 
other incidental discussions. He bas cer- 
tainly added by his labours to the stock of 
British literature, and to the gratification 
of elegant minds. A few scottivisms, 
though deformities, must be forgiven. 
The book is neatly printed by Ballantyne, 
on a letter not quite so broad as some of 
his former types. Portraits of Tasso, his 
father, and others are prefixed. 


A Treatise on the Defence of Portugal, 
with a Military Map of the Country; a 
Sketch of the Manners and Customs of the 
Inhabitants, &c. by W. G. Eliot, Captain 
of Artillery. 8vo. pp. 244. price 7s. Egers 
ton, London, 1810. 


Tus volume will be perused with 
pleasure by those who contemplate the 
conflict now carrying on in Portugal, 
between the French invaders, under Mare 
shal Massena, and the British and native 
defenders under Lord Wellington. It is 
true, that military movements change the 
scene of interest so rapidly that the de- 
scription of a town or city, and its neigh= 
bourhood, is scarcely understood correct- 
ly by us, ere our attention is called off 
to another.—That is no fault of the au- 
thor ; for if he have included an account 
of that other, his work loses nothing of 
its utility. 

We cannot possibly, render the lines 
of position which present the best means 
of defence, intelligible to our readers 
without the map; which we are happy 
to see, for the first time, we believe, ren 
dered with laudable correctness. A toe 
lerably satisfactory judgment may be 
formed from it, even by those who are 
not inilitary men, of the relative strength 
of many positions noticed by the author, 
We quote the following as a specimen of 
Capt. Eliot’s descriptive talents, as a mili- 
tary man. 

Abrantes is a large and populous town, 
and, as General Dumouriez very justly re- 
marks, is the key of the ‘Tagus : 1t is vituated 
on an eminence, is in part surrounded with 
old walls, the road to it difficult of ascent, 
and the town might be fortified in sucha 
manner as to render it one of the strongest 
posts in the country. Itis protected on the 
right by the Tagus, in front and on the left 
by avery strong and moyntainovs country, 
and at the distance of two leagues int? rear 
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tuns the river Zezere. A bridge of boats 
has been established across each of these 
rivers, but in the rainy season it js sometimes 
mecessary to remove them, or they are in 
danger of being carried away by the rapidity 
of the current.*—There is a road on the left 
bank of the Tagus, by which a part of the 
armies of Sir J. Moore and Lord Wellington 
advanced into Spain. After crossing at A- 
brantes, they re-crossed by a bridge of boats 
at Villa Velha, an important pass on the 
right bank. This line of march was adopted 
in order to avoid the strong and difficult 
country in front of Abrantes. It would be 
of litile consequence should an enemy ad- 
vance by the same route, as he must necessa- 
rily re-cross the Tagus either above or below 
the town to attack it. The country through 
which the road lies is flat and barren, afford- 
ing neither cantonments for the troops, pro- 
visions, nor forage. 


Abrantes, formerly surrounded with an- 


ient walls, has been considerably strengthen- 


ed by works thrown up for its defence since 
the arrival of the British troops. It is true 
a passage may, without any difficulty, be 
forced on the left bank of the Tagus; but 
then an enemy is as far from the accomplish- 
ment of his projects as before, the river form- 
ing an insuperable barrier if well defended, 
and if not defended, where is the obstacle 
that cannot be surmounted by the abilities 
of an experienced officer? 

From Abrantes to Lisbon the country is 
in general fertile, and the roads passable for 
all kinds of military carriages ; the worst part 
of it is from Abrantes to tg one league 
beyond the Zezere. From Golegad the road 
is protected on one flank by the Tagus and 
the marshes on the right bank of it; on the 
other by a range of high mountains. 

The counsels given by this officer to 
his brethren who may command Portu- 
guese, whether troops or muleteers, are 
well deserving of their adoption: and 
his remarks on the characters of the peo- 


® The Count de es in 1762, being 


encamped at Punhete, after the march of the | 


Spaniards towards Villa Velha, and having 
the Zezere, with its bridges, in his rear, 
this river, in consequence of violent rains, 


ple are in general just. It would be uns 
fair to dismiss him without introducing 
his sentiments on some of these subjects, 
as they evince a spirit of Observation 
which is certainly very commendable. He 
thus describes the nobles. 


. The Fidalgos, or nobles, are in general ins 
dolent, their education in a great measure 
neglected, and their information confined to 
the knowledge of their own estates, or the 
environs of Lisbon ; their houses are a strange 
mixture of the palace and the pigstye ; ex- 
hibiting a costly suite of apartments painted 
in the Ltalian style, whilst at the same time 
your olfactory nerves are saluted with the 
odoriferous effluvia of the stable, which 
usually occupies the ground floor. The en- 
trance to these mansions resembles our coach 
houses in England, with large folding-doors, 
and a pavement beneath your feet of small 
round stones disposed in squares and circles, 
The second story, to which you ascend by a 
dirty flight of stone steps, on which three or 
four beggars are always posted, is inhabited 
by the domestics and their families; the 
third as sleeping rooms; and in the upper 
story is the magnificent suite of apartments 
before alluded to. Few houses have a room 
with a fire-place in it, except the kitchen, 
and that in the upper story: in winter this 
inconvenience is sometimes severely felt ; but 
in order to remedy it, a charcoal fire ina 
large copper pan, of the form of a soup- 
plate, fixed in a flat block of wood or frame, 
is placed in the middle of the room, round 
which the party assemble, males and females, 
buried to the chin in an immense baize sur- 
tout or cloak. The conversation, as may be 
expected at this time, is not very interesting 
| or enlivening, scarce ever extending beyond 
| the very expressive sentence of * Es/d muito 
| frio, Senhor. Added to which the sulphu- 
| reous particles arising from the charcoal occa- 
| sions a constant coughing, and consequent 
| spitting, a custom to which the natives are 
| much addicted, even females of the first rank, 
| Coal is but little known, except in the vici- 
nity of Oporto, although I have seen it in 


— | many pee on the surface of the earth, par- 


ticularly in the province of Tras os Montes. 
To this circumstance we may in a great de- 
gree attribute the want of manufactures in 


| the country. The costume of the female 


nobility and gentry is either after the fashion 


‘was so greatly increased, that the bridges were | of the English, a few years in arrear, the 


broken down, and he found himself inclosed, 


Parisian, or a mode peculiar to themselves ; 


without resource, between the Tagus and the | which consists in having the body of the 


Zezere. If the Spaniards had known, or 


conld have imagined this event (and a know- | 


ledge of the country would have informed 
them of it), they would have taken him and 
his whole army without the discharge of a 
single musket.— Dumouriez. 


gown of coloured silk, and the sleeves and 
petticoat, or train, of white, or of a differ- 
ent colour from the other parts: the hair is 


* It is very cold, Sir. 
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profusely ornamented with gold combs, arti- 
ficial flowers or precious stones of various 
colours. The nniversal dress for church is 
black, with a veil over the head, reaching 
nearly to the ground, and leaving only a 
small part of the face visible ; this, according 
to the rank of the wearer, is of lace, silk, 
or woollen cloth, and is far from unbecoming. 
The women who are seen in the streets never 
wear a bonnet or hat, but the head is co- 
yered.with aclean white handkerchief; let 
the weather be hot or cold, a cloak with 
sleeves is thrown gracefully over the shoul- 
ders, the arms are never introduced, and the 
sleeves hang down by the side.* The costume 
of the male part of the Portuguese nobility 
and gentry resembles the English ; the an- 
cient custom of wearing the cloak in the 
street is nearly abolished, except by the lower 
orders of society. 


The peasants differ in different pro- 
vinces: in the north where industry is 
most active they are most hardy. 


The Arriéiros, or muleteers, are another 
hardy race of peasantry ; after the vintage 
they are chiefly employed in conveying the 
wine to the more distant parts of the kingdom 
by the mountainous passes, on the backs of 
their mules. Each muleteer has generally 
four of these animals, called a ¢iro, under 
his charge. They frequently march in con- 
voys of three or four hundred, and the care 
the drivers bestow on their mules is astonish- 
ing. During the journey the man and his 
beasts partake of the same fare, consisting of 
bread made of the Indian corn soaked in wiue, 
an excellent food for a horse when fatigued, 
and of which the country horses are particu- 
larly fond. In the heat of the day the con- 
voy halts; the beasts with their fore legs tied, 
and covered with a blanket to keep off the 
flies, which are exceedingly troublesome, are 
turned to graze; whilst the drivers enjoy 
the sesta or afternoon’s nap, a custom com- 
mon to the whole of the inhabitants of the 
peninsula. At this time, in all the country 
towns the shops are shut, from about one 
o'clock till three ; the stiliness of night reigns 
throughout the place, and according to a 
saying of the Portugiese, none but English- 
men and dogs are to be seen in the streets. 

The wine carried in this manner is stowed 
in large bogskins turned inside out, the 
scams neatly sewed and pitched, in conse- 


* For specimens of costume here des- 
cribed, we refer our readers to the Rey. Mr. 
Bradford's ‘* Sketches of Country, Character, 
«© and Costume of Portugal and Spain,” 
noticed in our Vol. VII. page 931, and in 
this present Volume, p. 9!7. 
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quence of which it has rather a disagreeable 
taste, particularly if the skins are new ; for 
this reason old skins are valuable; two of 
them when full are a load fora mule. They 
are carried one on each side, on a packsaddle 
without-a tree, and a pad over it; underneath 
this the muleteer places his blanket, and 
covers the cargo with a few sheep or goat 
skins, which together with his cloak forms 
his bed ; no despicable one either. During 
the whole of the late campaigns in Spain and 
Portugal, I used it constantly, with this 
difference only, that instead of placing the 
blanket next to the animal on the march, [ 
put it between the pack-saddle and the pad, 
which preserved it dry, whereas, in the first 
instance, the perspiration makes it disagrees 
able. 

But mules are not the only mode of 
conveyance ; where rivers are navigable 
their services, also, are accepted. On the 
Douro, which runs by Oporto, water car= 
riage is in constant use. Says our author, 

It may not be improper here to give some 
idea of the construction of these wine boats. 
The largest will contain about seventy pipes, 
the smallest thirty-five; they are flat-bot- 
tomed, very high in the bow, and pulled by 
four sweeps, each of which —! three or 
four men. In the stern, a large stage is 
erected about six feet higher than the guns 
wale ; on this the men who steer, sometimes 
six or eight in number, according to the ra- 
pidity of the current, are placed. The rad- 
der is a long béam with a wide oar blade 
affixed to it, the stern of the boat, which is 
sharp like the bow, serving as a pivot, on 
which it moves. In these boats, the whole 
of the wine from upper Douro is conveyed to 
Oporto, where it is stored and shipped, the 
greater part for England. ‘The freight is 
from one and a half to three and a half Spa- 
nish dollars, or from 1,200 to 2,400 reas, 
according to the part of the county from 
whence it is loaded. 

The Douro, in the rainy season, frequent- 
ly rises to such a height, and sa suddenly, as 
to inundate a great part of the town of Oporto, 
At these periods, vessels have been carried 
over the bar, no cable and anchor being 
strong enough to hold them. ‘ 

Sometimes as late even as the month of 
June, when the freshes occasioned by the 
melting of the snow from the mountains in 
Spain come down the river, a convoy will 
frequently wait five or six weeks for an op- 
portunity of getting to sea, at which time 
the roaring of the bar is tremendous. Oporto 
therefore cannot be depended upon as a port 
from whence to embark troops. 


Speaking of the animals of Portugal, 
Capt. Eliot observes of the sheep, tha¢ 
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They are a cross of the Merino breed, 
about the size of those called Southdown, 
but the mutton is much inferior. As in Spain 
flocks of many thousands, together with 
goats, are scen on the mountains or on the 
plains ; the shepherds in the province of Tras 
os Montes have small huts on wheels, made 
of a wine cask, cut longitudinally, and of 
sufficient size to allow one man to creep in 
and jie at his length ; these they move with 
their flocks, which are accompanied by a 
number of large dogs, whose necks are armed 
with an iron collar full of spikes, in order to 
enable them the better to cope with the 
wolves, of which there are great numbers in 
the mountains. At night the shepherds 
kindle large fires, having at a distance very 
much the appearance of an enemy's camp. 


We are not so wise in our own con- 
ceits, as to refuse to profit by the wisdom 
of our neighbours: the following remark 
may benefit that valuable animal the 
horse. After describing the construction 
of the Portuguese horse-shoe, our author 
adds, 

Whether any advantages arise from the con- 
struction of the shoe or not I will not pretend 
to determine ; but of this I am certain, allow- 
ing for the difference in point of numbers, 
that for one lame horse in Portugal, you see 
five in England ; neither are the horses of 
that country or Spain so liable to swelled legs, 
perhaps owing to the circumstance of litter 
never being used in the stable, even in 
winter. 


LL LLL LOLOL LLL 


Journal of the Military Operations du- 
ring the Blockade and Siege of Genoa, &c. 
translated from the French of Paul Thié¢- 
bauli, General of Brigade, &c. By John 
Maunde. 8vo. pp. 285. Price 7s. Egerton. 
London, 1809. 


Tuts volume opens with greater 
propriety than grace, by an advertisement, 
in which ‘ the publisher thinks it neces- 
sary to caution the Euglish reader against 
placing implicit confidence in the whole 
of the following narrative : to remember 
that it was written by a French author, 
for the express purpose of paying a com- 
pliment to a French general (Massena), 
and therefore its contents should be taken 
cum grano salis,”"— It is particularly 
valuable at this time, when difficulties of 
the same nature as are here recorded, have 
apparently involved the same general, in 
following Lord Wellington in Portugal, 
We may form some judgment of what an 


officer will do, from what he has done; 
and when we see that he formerly endured 
privations of every description, and wit- 
nessed miseries in crowds without flinch. 
ing, we reasonably infer that his mind is 
hardened to the horrors of bis situation ; 
and that to death in its most dreadful 
form, by famine, he has been familiar, 
till his sensibility has been benumbed by 
long continued contemplation and habit. 

Genoa experienced these horrors of 
war,— for what? to become the prey 
of tyranny; to sink under accumulated 
wretchedness. In perusing this narrative 
the mind has not even the consolation of 
reflecting that the sorrows of the sufferers 
were alleviated by national virtue, or their 
anguish dijminished by convictions of pa- 
triotism, and honour. 

Gen. Thiébault describes the French 
army as being in a miserable condition 
when Massena took the command of it ; 
all that was possible by force or fraud to 
restore it that commander accomplished ; 
but the French credit was so bad, and the 
merchants had been so often deluded, as 
this writer acknowledges, that much re- 
mained undone, and the Italian contrac- 
tors kept their faith no better than the 
French generals; We cannot follow 
Gen. T. through the exploits of his coun- 
trymen acting against the Austrians [by 
whom they were surrounded, and to 
whom in conjunction with the English 
admiral (Lord Keith) they at length capi- 
tulated]. We do not believe them all, as 
here stated ; but we distinguish the nar- 
ration as containing many particulars of 
mountain warfare; and as sometimes 
marking on what slender circumstances 
good or ill fortune depends, where com- 
bined operations by different bodies of 
troops can rarely be rendered effectual, 
but each must combat, as if itself were a 
whole army. 

We select one of these instances: the 
object of the French was to drive the 
Austrians from their camp of MonteCreto: 
they had already forced several intrench- 
ments, and had reached this camp, says 
our author, 

Already had the brigade of General Spital 
resumed their first positions ; already were 
they forming platoons to follow, within a 
moderate distance of each other, the brave 
men, who were marching upon the enemy’s 
redoubts, when a most violent and unex- 
pected storm seemed, in a moment, to cone 
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found heaven and earth: so thick were the 
clouds, that covered the elevated mountains, 
which we occupied, and enveloped the com. 
batants, that, even.in touching each other, 
nothing was to be seen but by the flashes of 
the lightning. After a real deluge ot three 
quarters of an hour, during which none 
dared to move a step, every one found him- 
self on the spot, where the storm had over- 
taken him. Butevery thing was completely 
dreached, the ground as well as the soldiers’ 
arws. The moment of energy was gone by. 
The paths were become extremely slippery 
and ditficult, and, durmg this period, the 
enemy bad beew further reinforced by tie 
arrival some truops, which, being placed 
jn ihe surrounding villaves, and below the 
cloods, bad been able io marco during the 
state of inaction, in which we bad been kept 
soiong. Obstacles, ina word, had increased 
in proportion ‘o ine diminution of our means. 
Sowe exertions were still made, but they 
were all unavailing. That enthusiasm, whieh 
is the spring of the soul, and every Uing to 
the Freevch, was extinguished. 

Notwithstanding this disaster, another 
body entered the camp, and set fire to the 
barracks. but were stopped by a fresh 
division of Austrians. 

Then it was that Lieutenant-general Soult, 
accompanied aud seconded by Soult, his bro- 
ther, of squadron, and isis aide-de- 
camp, and by citizen Mengaud, lieutenant 
in ine 4th huesars, rallied the 3d of the line. 
The troops, hearing his voice, stopped for an 
instant; he seemed to have communicated to 
them the valour which animated himself; 
but a ball, which broke his right lez, wrest- 
ed the victory from us. It was to no purpose 
that General Poinsot and Adjutaat-general 
Gautier called upon the soldiers to avenge tne 
blood of their leaders. ‘lhe retreat was ef- 
fected, and, to fill up the measure of our 
grief, General Souli remained in the power 
of the enemy.* The ground, naturally 
slimy and slop:ng, was so thoroughly soaked, 
that our soldiers, exhausted with fatigue, and 
scarcely able to keep their footing, could not 
carry him off, in spite of all the efforts, nade 
for the purpose. ‘The enemy exerted them- 
selves in pursuit of our retrogade movement 
so much the more feebly, as a column had 
been already detached to turn us. In effect, 

* At the moment, when General Soult 
saw that he was at the point of being taken, 
he gave his arms and his hat toa grenadier to 
carry to the General in Chief. Soult, chief 
of squadron, did not abandon his brother and 
general, in this cruel situation; he shared 
his fate, and thus gave a proof of his sensi- 
bility, equal to those he had already evinced 
of his courage, 
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this column would have arrived in sufficient 
time to cut off the retreat of the half of our 
troops, had it had any otters than French to 
deal with. 

Whilst the army was thus employed on the 
outside of Genoa, four thousand women, 
with bells in their bands, were assembled in 
the city, calliig out for bread, and an end to 
their misery. Some moucy, seasonably dis- 
tributed by the commandant of the place, 
and his prudent measures, dispersed this 
multitude ; but they were incompetent to 
tranquillize a numerous and suffering people, 
agitated by men, who were skilful in directing 
their inovewents 


That these women had cause enongh 
for complaint, independent on any agitas 
tors, appears evidentiy from the effcets of 
hunger, as recorded in some of the notes an- 
nexed in different partstothe work. They 
shew to what extremity Gen. Massena 
pushed his notions of military obedience ; 
and what may be expected from his per- 
severance when he combats rather against 
hunger and want than the sword. 


The hunger which our soldiers experienced 
was so great, that they devoured all ihe roots 
aid herbs, which they could discover on the 
arid rocks, which they defended: it was by 
this means that acompany of. the 24th of the 
line was poisoned by eating u soup made with 
hemlock. 

What essentially contributed to multiply 
obstacles, was the want of mules, and the 
difficulty as well as dangers of the roads, in 
which, ov account of their length, the cone 
voys were always overtaken by night. From 
the want of mules, we were obliged to cme 
ploy men and women on this service ; but 
being taken in a difficult country, where we 
were not much beloved, it may be conceived 
how far these carriers availed themselves of 
the night to escape, with their charge, from 
the vigilance of the escort. 


Citizen Cervello, charged by the govern- 
ment with their ordinary concerns wih the 
General in Chief, speaking of this mournful 
period, thus expresses himself in a report, 
made on the subject. ‘* We now saw the 
wretched inhabitants, scattered about the 
streets, filling the air with their lamentations, 
and dropping at every step from downright 
weakness ; children, left to themselves, and 
running through the town, uttering the mos: 
picreing cries ; countenances, pale and ghast- 
ly, where despair of the present, and the 
agonizing thoughts of the future were at 
once — ; the dead and the dying, im- 


mediately carried off by the police without 
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the accustomed formalities: such is the feeble 
sketch of the affecting picture, which this 
city, formerly so rich and flourishing, pre- 
sented to the eyes of the feeling man.” 

A whole people, pale, disfigured and livid, 
disputing with each other, for the horses, 
which, having died of sickness, had been 
transported to the lay-stalls, tearing cats, 
dogs, and other domestic animals from each 
other's hands, and eating even mice, rats, 
and grass, the food of those animals, which 
they had already devoured 


The General in Chief ordered all the al- 
monds, linseed, starch, bran, wild oats, and 
cocoa, that could be found, to be collected ; 
and, amalgamaiung the whole, caused a com- 
position to be made, which was given instead 
of bread It is impossible to imagine any 
thing more disgust.ng than this food, which, 
from the difficulty of preparing it, was ren- 
dered completely execrable; it was nothing 
but a heavy, black and bitter paste, so tho 
roughly impregnated with cocoa and linsced 
oil, that it had not the smallest consistence, 
nor could it be, in any wise, kneaded or 
baked. 

It is not possible to give any idea of this 
composition, but in comparing it to turf, 
steeped in oil. ‘The dogs vomited after swal- 
lowing it; and, with them, the fever was 
added to-this proof of indigestion. 

T have seen persons, so profoundly affected 
at the sight of so many horrors, that, when 
out of Genoa, they turned sick ai the bare 
mention of the word Aunger. At Antibes 
and at Nice, I saw persons, coming from 
Genoa, remain stupified before the shops, in 
which bread was sold, not being able to 
accustom themselves to the sudden view of 
these marks of abundance. I saw officers, 
whoat their first meal in Nice, remained at 
their meals for seven hours, eating every 
thing that could be set before them, to the 
great astonishment of the people of the inn, 

The havock, resulting from this misery, 
was not confined to the brave men, whom 
we lost in Gerioa itself. For several months, 
every day added, from among the troops, 
new victims to those, whom sickness had 
already carried off, and the least fatigue 
brought so much the greater number to the 
hospitals, as it was impossible to prevent the 
intemperance, which followed such painful 
and cruel privations. As tothe inhabitants, 
more than a hundred of them died every day, 
during the three months after the evacuation. 
“ O Liberté! que des crimes on commet 
én ton nom!” emphatically exclaimed 
Madame Roland, when she laid down 
ber head beneath the axe of the guillo- 
tue. Lor purposes inscrutable to mortals, 
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| Providence permits such horrors to stalk 
| abroad among the human race ; but when 
those purposes shall have been answered, 
| they shall cease ; the French Revolution 
shall be completed, and the Monster shall 
| desolate the earth no more. 

A few incidental expressions forced by 
circumstances from the writer, in com- 
mendation of the English fleet, by which 
Genoa was blockaded, speak more than 
volumes for thé vigilance, the valour, and 
the incorruplilility of our naval com- 
manders, 


Memoirs of William Paley, D. D. By 
G. W. Meadley, Second Edition, correct: 
ed and enlarged ; to which is added an Ap- 
pendix. Constable, Edinburgh ; Cradock 
and Joy, London; and Deighton, Cam. 
bridge : 8vo. Pp. 408. 


Tus being a second edition, we can- 
not apportion any considerable space to 
our review of the work. We shail con- 
fine ourselves to a remark or two, which 
may serve to dispel some popular delu- 
sions ; and to counteract the tendency of 
more passages than one in Mr. Meadley’s 
production, which seem drawn up with 
an insidious view of promulgating certain 
political principles, and of exciting a spi- 
| rit of discontent respecting our religious 
establishment. 

We do not like the affectation of abridg- 
ing the proper titles of ecclesiastics ; and 
we wish that Dr. Paley had been denomi- 
nated ‘* The Rev. Willian Paley, D. D.” 
in the Title-page. As to ‘* George 
William Meadley,”” we are left without 
any means of discovering, from the qua- 
kerly way in which he sets forth his 
name, what his profession may be. He 
may be an academic, or a mechanic; a 
lawyer, a physician, or a clergyman, for 
any thing this Title-page tells us. Now 
we do not admire this little trait of de- 
mocracy ; and we recommend it to our 
author,who claims to be a constitutionalist, 
to read in Blackstone’s Commentaries the 
Chapter on Additions to Names. If he be 
a clergyman why sbould he be ashamed 
of owning it to the world ? If he has tak- 
en a degree, why should he not affix to 
his name the honor conferred upon him 
| by his d/ma Mater ? 

Many writers have a great inclination to 
press into the ranks of their party, those dis- 
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tinguished characters which havearrived at 
eminence, or have occupied conspicuous 
seats in the Temple of Fame. Paley seems 
to be claimed by our modern reformers as 
one of their partizans ;—but we must 
confess that they seem to put his name on 
their list chiefly because he lived with the 
reputation of a man of talent; and not 
because of any substantial acts which he 
performed in support of those sentiments. 
Mr. Meadley tells us (p. 65), that ‘* when 
in 1771, Mr Horne, of St. John’s Col- 
lege (one of those persons who deem it 
meritorious to wear a drab-colored coat, 
and to discard the title of Reverend), a 
gentleman, even then, of great political 
notoriety, and since eminently distinguish- 
ed for the depth and value of his discove- 
ries in the philosophy of language, ap- 
plied for his Master of Arts’ degree ; Mr. 
Paley strenuously supported Mr. Hub- 
bard, of Emanuel College, in opposing 
his claims ; from disapprobation, it is said 
of some violent passages in his recently 
published Correspondence with Mr. 
Wilkes.” 


If Dr. Paley had pursued the profession 
of the law, instead of having taken holy 
orders, we doubt not, but that he would 
have opposed Mr. Horne’s attempt to 
procure a barrister’s gown in the Temple, 
with as much firmness as he manifested 
in hindering his obtaining a master’s gown 
fn the University. We well knew Mr. 
Hubbard, the venerable Registrar of the 
University of Cambridge; he was no 
supporter of French principles. We fear 
‘that the party will bardly pardon in Dr. 
Paley, the i//iberality (as they must deem 
it) of opposing the degree of so flaming a 
friend of liberty as Mr. Horne. 


We learn (p. 89), that Paley, in 1772, 
when a petition was presented to the 
House of Commons, praying relief from 
subscription to the Articles of Faith as 
prescribed by the Church of England, 
declined signing This shyness has 
very little of the ardent spirit of zealous 
support in it; but if Mr. Meadley is re- 
solved to place Dr. Paley among those 
“« who approved highly of the design and 
wished every possible success to the pe- 
titioners,”” he must endeavour more eftec- 
tually than he has yet done, to reconcile, 
we will not say with this imputation, but, 
with common sincerity, Paley’s famous 


apology for witholding his signature, viz. | 
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‘* that he could not gfford to keep a@ con- 


science 


Mr. Meadley says (p. 139), that «* Mr. 
Paley’s reasoning on subscription to articles 
of religion, and on the British Constitu- 
tion, [Moral and Pol. Philosophy}, 
where he disputes the expediency of a 
reform in the House of Commens, and 
vindicates the undue influence of the 
Crown in that Assembly, is. certainly 
liable to great objection.” The fact is, 
that Paley did not think it right to dee 
molish the outworks of the Church ; nor 
did he think it expedient to hazard the 
horrors of a revolution. As to subscripe 
tion, it evidently appears that his argue 
ments reconciled the son of Dr. Percival 
to it; although the young gentleman had 
been *‘ brought up a dissenter on the 
Arian hypothesis.” As to state affairs, 
Paley seems not to have aspired after the 
honours of martyrdom. He might have 

5 
been Master of Jesus College, but he did 
not choose to run the risk of quarrelling 
with Mr Pitt, who, at that time, re- 
presented the University of Cambridge 
in Parliament. Upon ‘ the political fer- 
ment” in this country, at the period 
when the war of the French Revolution 
commenced, Mr. Paley published his 
‘© Reasons for Contentment, addressed 
to the laltouring Classes in which he 
points out the comparative advantages 
enjoyed by the lower classes in this coun- 
try, and the impossibility of any altera- 
tion conducive to their real happiness 
arising from political convulsions, ‘* The 
change, and the only change,” he observes, 
** to be desired, is that gradual and pro- 
gressive improvement in our circume 
stances, which is the natural result of 
successful industry, when: each year is 
something better than the Jast. This 
may be looked forwaid to, andis practie 
cable by great numbers, in a state of 
public order and quiet; it is absolutely 
impossible in any other.” Such calm and 
reasouable expostulation (adds Mr. Mead- 
ley) expedient at al] times, acquires addi- 
tional credit when contrasted with the 
declamatory nonsense, which a certain 
association of Alarmists were circulating 
at the same period, among the lower 
ranks.” Now this is astonishing. For, 
who but the Alarmists, here alluded to, 
held this language ? Their opponents were 
panegyrizing the French Revolution, as 
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the most glorious effort of human wisdom! 
and were preaching up the Rights of Man, 
as taught by one of the apostles of free- 
dom, Thomas Paine ! 


Dr. Paley appears to us to have been 
a man of great abilities, which were di- 
rected to the investigation of many impor- 
tant truths. It was his fortune to live in 
habits of intimacy with several innovators, 
discontented men, and daring spirits ; and 
it is a circumstance deserving of the high- 
est praise, that he passed through life in 
the peaceable practice of great virtues, 
an eminent example of patient industry 
and calm contentment ; that his principles 
were never warped by interested feelings, 
nor ever instigated him to pass the sacred 
limits of moderation. The divinity of 
Bishop Law and Archdeacon Blackburne 
has been long exploded. No man is now 
an advocate for the sleep of the soul; 
and the necessity for subscription to ar- 
ticles has still its invincible defenders. 
The politics and religion of our once no- 
torious Revolutionists are losing ground 
day by day. Even some of the most vio- 
lent have lived long enovgh to discover 
and recant their errors: others direct their 
industry to some honest calling, and 
furnish that public, which they no longer 
mislead, with useful commodities for per- 
sonal service, or harmless compilations for 
intellectual information. ‘* The ferment” 
of the French Revolution has indeed sub- 
sided. 

Having said thus much, by way of 
putting our readers on their guard against 
the inuendoes and party-spirit of Mr. 
Meadley ; we are free to admit that his 
book, in other respects, may be perused 
with great advantage. It is a spirited 
composition, and is replete with many 
interesting anecdotes. — By way of a 
general specimen of the work, we shall 
give the following very accurate analysis 
of Mr. Paley’s ‘Theory of Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

Virtue as Mr. Paley, in the words of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, defines it, is the doing 
good to mankind in obedience to the will of 
God, and for the sake of everlasting happi- 
ness. The good of mankind, therefore, is 
the subject, the will of God, the rule, and 
the lasting happiness, the motive of human 
virtue. All obdigation consists in being urged 
by a violent motive resulting from ¢he com- 
mand of another. As the will of God, then 
is the rule; to inquire what is his duty, or 
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what a man is obliged to do in any irstance, 
is in effect to inquire what is the will of God 
in any instance: which, consequently, be. 
comes the whole business of morality. There 
are two methods of coming at the will of 
God on any point ; by his express declara- 
tious, when they are to be had, and whieh 
must be sought for in Scripture; and py 
what can be discovered of his designs anq 
disposition from his works, or, as it is usual}y 
called the light of nature. The tendency of 
any action to promote or diminish the general 
happiness, is the fairest criterion for ascertain. 
ing the will of God by the light of nature ; 
since the many proofs of benevolence appa. 
rent in the works of creation warrant the 
conclusion, that he wills and wishes the hap- 
piness of his creatures ; and that those ac- 
tions are agreeable to him, or the contrary, 
which promote or frustrate that effect ; ac- 
tions, in the abstract, then, are right or 
wrong according to their tendency. What- 
ever is expedient is right ; it is the utility of 
any moral rule alone that constitutes the ob- 
ligation of it ; the expediency of any action, 
however, must be estimated be general rules, 
and in reference to all its remote and collateral 
consequences, as well as to those which are 
immediate and direct. Right and obligation 
are reciprocal ; for, wherever there is a right 
in one person there must be a corresponding 
obligation upon others. Now, cause 
moral obligation depends upon the will of 
God, right, which is correlative to it, must 
depend upon the same. Right, therefore, 
signifies consistency with the will of God. 


Mr. Paley has been thought by some, to make 
morality depend too much on religion, since 
a different idea of its obligation must be sought 
for by those, who would found their systems, 
independent of the sanctions whieh revelation 
affords. Virtue may, indeed be shewn to be 
obligatory without any reference to Chris 
tianity, and ri powerful inducements to 
its practice may be derived from the conduct 
and writings of several eminent heathens, who 
were actuated by motives derived from reason 
alone. But by combining the declarations of 
scripture with the conclusions of reason ; 
Mr. Paley has certainly added strength to 
those motives, and enforeed the practice of 
virtue by those sanctions, which mankind 
stand most in need of, and which heathen 
morality had not to offer.” 


In these observations we most heartily 
concur with Mr. Meadley.——A portrait 
of Dr. Paley, engraved by Englebeart, 
after a picture by Romney, is prefixed to 
the memoirs. Paley was born in July, 
1743, and died May 25, 1805, aged 02 
years, 
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The Artist; a Collection of Essays -rela- 
tive to Painting, Poetry, Scylpture, Ar- 
chitecture, the Drama, Discoveries of Sci- 
ence, and various other Subjects. Edited by 
Prince Hoare. 2 vols. 4to. price £2. 2s. 
John Murray, London, 1810. 


Never are we better satisfied than 
when the parties themselves, who are 
interested in a statement, plead their own 
cause in their own way. An advocate 
rarely understands any thing beyond his 
merely professional portion of the argu- 
ments he uses: they are collected for 
him, and supplied to him ; he arranges, 
and possibly, he enforces them; but 
many a mechanic has found, to his cost, 
that his counsel in court, comprehended 
but little of the article under discussion. 
The same cause has injured many con- 
noisseur treatises on graphical subjects : 
the writer’s knowledge being superficial, 
his remarks were either misapplicable or 
feeble ; and sometimes they were inju- 
dicious and erroneous, When “ The 
Artist" was first announced, ‘* by a So- 
ciety of Painters, &c.” we rejoiced to 
think that, at length, we should be de- 
livered from the middle men, who per- 
verted their opinions and mis-stated their 
sentiments ; and that we should receive 
information fresh from the pens of those 
who were professionally best able to com- 
municate it. We anticipated a variety of 
sprightly and applicable remarks, of in- 
structive and entertaining essays, of va- 
luable, though perbaps unfinished, hints, 
and of plans, combining simplicity and 
ease of execution, with extensive and 
permanent benefit. The first number 
was started at a hopeful season of the 
year, for it was in March 1807; in the 
prospect and expectation of the month for 
general display of artists’ abilities. But, 
so it is, that delight in John Bull's 
favorite amusement, grumbling, clings to 
all his children, and none of his family 
is able, or willing, to forego it. The 
papers before us prove that the votaries 
of the art of painting here described as 
a “© slighted beauty,” grumble on her 
behalf: the art of sculpture, might we 
believe these accounts, is reduced to a 
mere skeleton through insufficient nou- 
tishment: and the art of architecture, 
—who would have thought it ?—announces 
complaints of which, of all men living, 

You, VIII, [Lit. Pan. Dec. 1610.) 
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Mr. Soane should have refrained from 
being the scribe. We are ashamed that 
such aspersions on the present period 
should go downto posterity. Future 
times, we venture to say it, will look 
back to the present, with diametrically 
Opposite conceptions ; and it is far from 
unlikely, that the patronage enjoyed by 
the Arts, in the days of George the third, 
will be instanced in some succeeding 
reign, as a stimulus to the liberality of 
the then parsimonious generation—We 
shall go no further than the pages of this 
work for evidence completely contradic- 
tory to such ungrateful insinuations. 


Galleries of English Paintings—forming 

Sir John Leicester’s. 

Thomas Bernard's, Esq., begun in 1797, 
and augmented annually ever since that pe- 
riod works of our native artists, 
little or no mixture of those of any other 
school ! 

Alexander Davison's, Esq. The distin- 
guishing character of this collection is, us 
consisting wholly of a series of pictures of 
historical subjects, taken from the aunale 
our own country. The founder of the cu!- 
lection considers it but as begun. 

The collections of Thomas Lister Park: 
Esq. and of Charles Hoare, Esq. are such 
likewise deserve consideration. 

Sir Francis Baring’s. 

Sir George Beaumout’s. 

The Marquis of Staflord’s. 

To these many other less numerous 
collections, or rather selections, might 
be added : together with other exertions, 
on behalf of the Arts, as the Cuatco- 
GRAPHIC kc. 


The most grateful symptoms of favour to- 
wards Painting have been already delineated 
in the examples of individual Patrons, and 
many others may, no doubt, be found, since 
the purchases of pictures in the British 
Gallery have been near/y twice as numerous 
in ths year as they were in the last. It 
may not be uninteresting to add an account 
of the principal Public Undertakings in the 
Arts of Design, which fall at present under 
the knowledge of the Artist. ‘These are : 

In painting,—properly speaking, in Eng- 
land, neve. Mr. West’s Picture * of Christ 
receiving the Sick, who are brought to him 
to be healed,” painted for the Hospital a: 
Philadelphia, is the only public work he 
knows of, at present executing in this 
country. 

Of what may be considered as the public 
undertakings of individuals, the ‘ Death of 
Lord Nelson,” for Mr. Alderman Boydell, 
is the principal. ‘The painter is Devis. 
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Under private patronage, the most splendid 
work is ‘* Michael, on the arrival of the 
Messiah, reporting to him what he has done 
in battle” (ihe principal figure between ten 
and eleven feet in height), painted for Lord 
Rivers by Mr. Faseli. 

Mr. Loutherbourg is employed in painting 
the ‘* Battle of Maida,” for Earl Manvers. 
The design is from a drawing made by an 
officer who was in the engagement. 

To these are to be added a picture of 
** Tenants paying their Rents,” by Wilkie; 
and same other historical subjects for Lord 
Mulgrave and Mr. Hope. 


In Sculpture, the principal public works 
now executing or desigued fur execution, 
are : 

A Statue, in Bronze, of the late Duke of 
Bedford (to be placed in Russel-square), by 
Westmacott. 

Monument of General Abercrombie, by 
Westmacott. 

* Monument of Mr. Pitt (to be placed 
over the West Doorof Westminster Abbey), 
by Westmacott. 

Monument of Mr. Pitt (to be placed in 
Guildhall), by Bubb, Junior. 

Monument of Mr. Pitt (for Liverpool). 

* Monument of Lord Cornwallis (to be 
placed in St. Paul's), by Rossi. 

Monument of Mr. Pitt, to be placed in 
the Senate House of Cambridge. 

* Monument of Lord Nelson (to be placed 
in St. Paul’s), by Flaxman. 

Monument of Sir Joshua Reynolds (to 
be placed in St. Paul's), by Flaxman. 

* Monument of Lord Cornwallis (to be 
erected at Bombay), by Bacon. 

* Monuments of Captains Cooke and Daff, 
by Westmacott and Bacon. 

* A Group in honor of Lord Wellesley, 
by Bacon. ¢ 

In Engraving, some of the principal under- 
takings are : 

The Cartoons of Raflaelle at Hampton 
Court, by Holloway. 

Mr. West's Picture of the Death of Lord 
Nelson, by Heath. 

The Milton Gallery, with additional de- 
signs from Shakespeare and Dante, by 
Haughton. 

Designs for Blair's Poem of The Grave. 

Mr. Devis’s picture of the Death of Nelson. 

Mr. Stothard’s Picture of the Procession 
of Chaucer's Pilgrims, by Bromley. 

Mr. Garrard'’s Woburn Meeting. 

Other works of interest, in regard to the 
arts, are 


+ The monuments marked * have been 
lately adjudged to the respective Sculptors in 
consequence of the merits of their models, 
submitted to the Commitice of Taste. 


Mr. Tresham's British Gallery of Pic- 
tures,” and Rev. Mr. Forster’s ** British 
Gallery of Engravings ; each with an accom- 
panying History of the Art and its pro- 
fessors. 


Mr. Britton’s ‘* Architectural Antiquities 
of Great Britain,” of which several numbers 
are already published. 

Architectural and Scientific 
tion of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul,” 
with an essay on the Life, Writings, and 
Designs, of Sir Christopher Wren, by 
James Elmes, Architect. 

A series of “* Ancient Paintings in Fresco,” 
discovered on the Walls of the Chapel of 
the Trinity, at Stratford upon Avon. 

Reverend Mr. Dibdin’s New Edition of 
** Topographical Antiquities.” 

** The British Academy,” published by 
Bell ; and 

‘* The British Gallery,” by Vernor and 
Hood. 

Our pages have recorded other works 
of a like nature. If we add to the Sculp- 
tures, sundry to the memory of Lord Nel- 
son, erected in different parts of the king- 
dom; to the paintings, those landscapes 
and other subjects, views of mansions, in 
parks, &c. which form a great proportion 
of our annual exhibitions, besides the im- 
mensity of portraits : and what is scarcely 
credible even to those who behold them, 
the prodigious supply of water colour pic- 
tures and drawings :—the whole when 
combined forms a mass of employment 
which, proBably, no other nation can 
equal at present. We say “ at present ;” 
for certainly amid the pressure of so many 
calamities as have for nearly a whole gene- 
ration of artists desolated Europe, it can- 
not but be understood that the arts, gene- 
rally speaking, must suffer, by losing ad- 
vantages they might enjoy, and conse- 
quently, in the merit to which they might 
attain. 

In addition, must be considered the pa- 
tronage almost universally bestowed on the 
scienceof Architecture: witness the Bank, 
the India House, the number of man- 
sions building, some of them ona princely 
scale ; with the innumerable houses of 
different descriptions starting up, where- 
ever a vacant piece of ground is to be dis- 
posed of. 

So much for deficiency of patronage! 
—and that, during a war of unexamp!ed 
duration and animosity ! 

It would be worth the while of some 
intelligent amateur if he conld discover 
and explain the state of the artists generals 
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ly, at the period of the most famous 
protectors of Italian art, and during the 
progress of the most admired performan- 
ces. How many professors were unknown 
at the period when a few were well 
known? —Something of this appears in 
Richardson, who thought the works of 
Timothy of Urbino, were equal to those 
of Raffaelle of Urbino: yet Raffaelle is 
famous all the world over, while Timothy 
has been buried in obscurity. 

A leading advantage possessed by the 
works of old masters, or any others, of- 
fered for sale is, that the purchaser sees 
what he buys. It is not so when a patron 
commissions a performance ; he is bound 
to take it, good, bad, or indifferent ; and 
whether it meet his expectation or not. 
Let ovr courts of justice witness this :— 
what can we say toa group in sculpture 
bespoke at £2,000. afterwards reduced, 
by a verdict of the Royal Academy to the 
bare expences, #600 ? — what, to the 
painter who refused to take the plate en- 
graved from his picture, at the price agreed 
on, though the engraver had laboured four 
or five years upon it ?—the King’s Bench 
decided the case. In short, artists may 
very much thank themselves for the dis- 
trust they experience. Which of them 
has placed himself in the situation of a 
patron, intent on assisting the studies of a 
youth, but finding him headstrong and un- 
grateful ?—or, bespeaking an article to 
suit a specific purpose, but receiving one 
wholly inapplicable, which forsooth, he 
must not alter, lest his taste be questioned 
—or if he be a member of a public board, 
finding himself obliged to employ the es- 
tablished artist, whether capable or inca- 
pable >? He who commits the building of 
his house to an artist, puts great confidence 
in him ; —suppose he does not justify that 
confidence, what can make amends to his 
employer? —He who ornaments his house 
with pictures had need to be well assured 
of the painter's abilities, lest he get the 
laugh against him, not only of present 
but of future spectators, Merit, there- 
fore, must be known, before it can be 
employed on considerable works ; —it does 
not depend on education : a journey to 
Italy, though it last “ five years,” does 
not ensure it: election by a public body 
does not infer it: an air of Aauteur, the 
jargon of taste, virtu, genius, &c. &c. 
rather indicates the absence than the pre- 
sence of real merit. We sbould, there- 


fore have congtatulated the public, had 
these volumes contained sufficient marks 
for distinguishing real superiority in the 
arts from soi-disant arrogation of 11; or 
clear directions for guidiug the judgment 
of those whose patronage the writers 
would most willingly excite. 

The plan of the work admitted essays 
on subjects of taste, not strictly speaking 
graphical : though we think most of them 
might have been rendered so, Mr. Caval- 
lo’s Essay on Water, on the methods of 
purifying it, &c. had he directed his obser- 
vations to the effects of waters of different 
properties on colours:—would have been 
valuable to miniature painters, including 
also the humbler occupations of map stain- 
ers, and other colourers. The manner of 
correcting these properties, if known 
among copper-plate printers would save 
many a good quire of colombier paper from 
damage. On the same principles, an ac- 
curate analysis of the difterent kinds of 
oils and varnishes, their defects, and the 
remedies for those defects, would have 
Jaid the painters under obligations ; and 
would have answered the complaints of a 
writer who laments the impurities to 
which colours ground at the shops are sub- 
ject; he asks, why our colours are not 
equal to some of those used by the old 
masters, three hundred years ago? we 
answer, ‘‘ they ground them, themselves.” 
—But this is laborious, trouvlesome :— 
they thought nothing of labour ; —no- 
thing of trouble, when their art was in 
question.” 

The effects of light, &c. on colours, and 
on pictures placed in various exposures to 
its influence, drawn from examples with 
in the knowiedge af the writer, and with- 
in the inspection of the reader, would 
have been interesting, in the late Mr. 
Cavallo’s paper oa light ; as would various 
other practical and experimental inquiries 
well suited to a chemist. The papers 
which investigate theatrical or stage effects, 
have kept this principle of benefit to the 
arts, in view ; and they contain cautions to 
which young artists will do well to attend: 
but they omit the most necessary caution 
of all, that arising from the unnatural 
(though unavoidable) situation of the 
lights, with the glare and false grouping 
which the extent of the stage renders ne- 
cessary, in order to display the perso ns of 
the actors, with histrionic glitter. As to 
the —— why good Christians should 
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frequent the stage, as a duty! we refer 
them to the Gentleman who writes our 
Dipascatia. Mrs Inchbald’s ‘* Hints 
to Novel Writers,” well deserve a conti- 
nuation. 

In a work professedly written on a 
liberal science, and by eminent profes- 
sors, we should have expected correctness 
both in style and in statements of fact. 
When Mr. Cumberland asserts that ‘ the 
family of Noah, settled themselves under 
Cham in Egypt ;\" he may plead some ex- 
cuse for his mistake, though it involves a 
contradiction, by appealing to the ex- 
treme antiquity of the subject. He is 
right however in supposing that the gra- 
phic arts were originally ‘‘ faithful servants 
of religion ;" though afterwards “ pros- 
tituted ;’ and if he had stated light ra- 
ther than fire as having been the symbol 
of deity, we should have agreed with him : 
fire, it appears, was adopted as being a 
concrete light. His wit has surely be- 
trayed him into a bull, or a blunder, in 
the following paragraph : 

Old Samuel Johnson, who once languished 
upon four-pence half-penny per day, now 
stands in Parian Marble, frowning vpon 
‘those, who vainly think they can add an 
hour to his immortality by raising a monu- 
ment to his memory out of the very ma- 
terials, of which their own hard hearts were 
Sormed. 

Mr. Flaxman is perfectly at liberty to 
“reproach Bernini for various instances 
-of perverted powers and false taste: his 
bronze elephant supporting an Egyp- 
tian obelisk, is abominable ; and many 
fountains in Rome are no better ; nor, to 
say truth, can we discover what busi- 
ness naked females can be supposed to 
have, reposing on the top of a sarcophagts, 
a tomb in a christian place of worship. 
The Minerva and Hercules of Roubiliac in 
Westminster Abbey, are objects, at least 
as censurable, as that artist's expressions, 
forms, and draperies ;” though ‘ some 
of his figures seem alive.” We shall by 
no means attempt to vindicate the exe- 
crable style of Bouchardon in France: 
but Boucher with whom Mr. F. has asso- 
ciated him, as a sculptor, whose works 
‘* we see,’ was a painter, not a sculptor. 

The proposal that Canova, in Italy, 
should execute Lord Nelson’s monument, 
st deservedly reprobated : but the request 
that government would expend premiums 
«on the arts, appears to us to be unwise, 
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Real artists will rather spurn than. solicit, 
such artificial and delusive benefits. What 
good did they produce in France ? 

On the whole we cannot but applaad 
this attempt, as it shows what is yet ne- 
cessary for enlightening and encouraging 
the public, in conjunction with patroni- 
zing and supporting merit; and as it may 
lead toa more general and beneficial un- 
dertaking, with enlarged views of the 
graphic arts, and of their connection with 
general science. 


LL LLL LL LL LL LL LL 


A Minute Detail of the Attempt to assas- 
sinate His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland: and of the Facts, Circume 
stances, and Testimonies, of numerous Pere 
sons, relating to that Event; in a Letter to 
W. FE. Esq. preceded by the Depositions 
before the chief Magistrate of the Police, 
and the Coroner; with a Play of the Duke's 
Apartments in St. James's Palace. 8vo- 
pp. 109. Stockdale. London, 1810. 


We have already given an adequate 
official view of the contents of these 
depositions ; and therefore shall now only 
state our satisfaction, that the documeats 
are published in such a form as may ren- 
der them historical. On how many facts 
in British history, do we wish for similar 
authority! The plan of the apartments 
adds greatly to the evidence of the narra- 
tion, especially as comprised in the letter 
to W. I. Esq. annexed. 


A Compendium of the Laws of Customs 
and Excise, relative to the Warehousing 
and Bonding System : likewise the Laws for 
the Importation, Exportation, and Ware- 
housing of ‘Tobacco and Snuff, with a List 
of the Warehousing Ports, &c. By 
Charles Pope, Controlling Surveyor of the 
Warehouses in Bristol. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
Asperne, London, 1810. 

Tus isa useful compilation to those 

for whose use it is designed, though ‘t 

ptesents nothing for the amusement of 

general readers. 

It cannot possibly be supposed that we 
have compared it with the statutes of 
which, it professes to give the spirit; the 
accuracy of it, must therefore rest on the 
official correctness and intelligence of Mr. 
‘Pope, 
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London : being a Complete Guide to the | 
British Capital, &c. Third edition, by ; 


John Wallis. 12mo0, pp. 484. Sherwood 
and Co. London, 1810. 

Tue third edition of a work of to- 
pography implies either merit in the 
compilation, or convenience in the size, 
by which it has been recommended to 
the inquisitive: and certainly this volume 
contains much information: A third edi- 
tion, however, also implies repeated oppor- 


tunities of revising and correcting into | 


accuracy whatever errors may have escap- 
ed the editor's notice: and this is in our 
opinion, a real advantage, when proper- 
ly improved. The following surely are 
negligences: ‘* The cardinal's hat asa 
sign in the stews—most likely did not 
occur without a cause :’—certainly the 
cause was the proximity of the cardinal of 
Winchester’s palace ; and his superinten- 
dance of the premises. Cure’s hospital 
or college in Deadman's Place is mention- 
ed; but nothing of the durial ground. 
The society for encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, in tae 
Adelphi, though an institution from which 
Britain has derived improvements of the 
first importance, is dismissed in half a 
d lines. Fleet-ditch is not filled up :” 
the stream still continues to ‘‘ disembo- 
gue:” but it is covered over. That the 
famous Cock Lane Ghost was a ventrilo- 
quist, we find expressly asserted by Mr. W. 


The writer of this article has had the op- 
portunity of knowing some persons well ac- 
guainted with Parsons’s family, from whom 
he learned that this girl, after shewing some 
specimens of her art toa young man who 
kept her company, acknowledged to him, 
that it was by the same means she amused 
her credulous attendants at Cock-lane, as well 
as others, upon some other trifling occasions, 
This woman, the daughter of Parsons, after 
being twice married, died about four years 
ago, the wife of a gardener near Chiswick, 
This is a natural key to this supposed myse 
terv. 


London at present, (says our author) ex- 
tends to nearly seven miles in length ; is in 
several parts, three miles in breadth, and not 
less than twenty«six miles in circumference, 
containing above eight thousand streets, lanes, 
courts, and alleys, and upwards of sixty 
squares, in which are “more than sixty thou- 
sand houses,-@&c. Sixteen inns of court. 
Five colleges. Sixty-four public schools. 


- 
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, 3730 private schools: making in the whole 
| 4050 seminaries of education. 20 societjes 
for religion and morals. 15 for the arts. 107 
alms-honses. 30 hospitals, Sc. 16 dispen- 
saries, and upwards of 100 other humane 
institutions. 

According to a census during the years 
1801 and 1802, the population of this vast 
meiropolis, including London, Westminster, 
Southwark, and the out parishes in the bills 
of mortality, viz. St. Mary-le-benne, Pan- 
cras, Chelsea, Paddington and Kensington, 
was supposed to be 899,439 persons. 


It is scarcely possible to contrast suffi- 
ciently the present comforts of London 
dwellings with what such residences for- 
merly were: the following is a very in- 
adequate allusion to the subject. 


The beauty and perfection of modern are 
chitecture will appear to the greatest advan- 
tage, even if we compare our present habita- 
tions with those of our forefathers at the com- 
mencement of the fifieenth century ; these 
were extremely rude and inconvenient: even 
towards the close of that century, chimnies in 
the walls, or against the sides of the houses, 
appear to have been a novelty. The houses 
of the common people, in general, were pro-~ 
bably on one floor only, the idea of board. 
ing them, either at sides or bottom, had 
uot then been conceived ; the ground in the 
inside was covered with a few rushes, and 
amongst these were thrown all the bones, 
dirt, and filth, occasioned by the consuinp- 
tion in the family, which was seldom re- 
moved, but suffered to accumulate till it free 
quently became highly offensive. The im- 
proved mode of building with lath aad plas- 
ter, which followed the houses of one story, 
is supposed to have been borrowed from the 
Low Countries ; but as they could not make 
the site of their apartments either level or up- 
right, they endeavoured to obviate this defect 
by a post suspended from the roof, which 
falling perpendicularl,, left a considerable 
space between it and the wall; this is evident 
from several passages in Shakespeare, particu- 
larly where he makes Hamlet kill Polonius 
behind the arras. 


Queen Elizabeth inhabited a house coms 
posed of lath and plaster in Cross-street, Is- 
lington, whilst her Lord Treasurer is said to 
have oceupied the house now known’ by the 


sign of the Queen's Head, in the Lower-' 


street of the same village, which affords a 
just specimen aches we mode of build- 
ing at the close of the sixteenth century. 
Stories projecting over ¢ach other as they as- 
cended, and windows advancing still further, 
and occupying almést the whole front of the 
house, belong to the same period. The: 
fronts likewise became highly ormame: ta 
3G3 
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about this period, being frequently decorated 
with medallions, or subjecis in history, in 
bas relief. 

After the fire of London brick buildings 
only were allowed to be erected, and those 
were formed in the High-streets upon a hand- 
some plan. The designs were, probably, 
from Sir Christopher Wren. 


As to external appearances, we knovv 
that strangers are more strongly struck 
with their propriety or impropriety than 
those whose sensibilities are blunted, to 
say the least, by the power of habit: the 
sentiments of a foreigner are not liable to 
that objection ; we therefore give them a 
place as transcribed by Mr. Wallis. 


I am scarcely able to describe to you how 
much I was struck with this city on the first 
view of it. Toe uniformity of buildings, 
which, as it were, set each other off, secmed 
to supply every deficiency of ornament or 
shew. The breadth of the streets, and the 
Singular convenience of the pavement appro- 
priated for foot-passengers, the varicty, the 
neatness, and the rich snew made by sucha 
number of shops of every kind, formed a 
spectacle of so delightful and astonishing an 
appearance, as to conceive, must needs be 
secn. There are so many things laid open to 
view, and spread forth with so much art and 
attention, that till the eye is accustomed to 
sights so various and brilliant, it must needs 
be weary. 

You are not ignorant that London alone 
transacts two-thirds of the trade of the three 
kingdoms; the splendour aud activity of its 
retail trade, will not therefore surprise you ; 
but to take a view of the extent and grandeur 
of the commerce of this first trading nation 
in the world, you must penetrate the busy 
throng which constantly blockades the Strand, 
and proceed as I have done, till you mix with 
the crowds which fill up every avenue to the 
custo:n-house ; you niust next take boat to go 
down the ‘Thames, and see the bosom of 
that noble river, bearing thousands and thon- 
sands of vessels, some sailing up or down, 
going or coming from every part of the world, 
and others moored in several tiers as closely 
to each other as possible ; you will then con- 
fess that you have beheld nothing that can 
give you a stronger idea of the noble and 

appy effects of human industry. 

The architecture of the houses is the sim- 
plest possible, not to say mean; and conse- 
quently there is a sameness which is into- 
lerabie: uuiformity is the parent of disgust. 
They are almost all of them built with a 
small brick, either red, or of a dingy yellow, 
equally gloomy. ‘The windows are for the 
most part without frames, and generaily with- 
ut shutters; they have rather the appearance 
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of small rectangular holes in the walls, than 
windows; and though I am no architect, [ 
very mitch suspect that besides being disa. 
greeable to the eye without side, they do not 
keep out the weather more within, than wins 
dows of a better fashion would do. 


Another mode in the construction of houses 
adopted here, is not less heavy and dull in the 
opinion of a foreigner, which is placing iron 
rails against-almost every house. ‘Tne Eng. 
lish have, indeed, more reasons than ove for 
calling their houses castles. If the areas im- 
mediately before thei: houses require a defence 
of this kind, thesight of a number of heavy 
black iron bars is not less offensive. 


Respecting the Thames, he observes, 
** there is scarcely any part of the towa from 
which that roble river that traverses it, can 
be seen. ‘here are no quays, and excepting 
the bridges, which are really magnificent, 
and a few buildings, such as the ‘Temple and 
Somerset Place, boih banks of this deli hte 
ful river are covered with the most filthy 
erectians, old stabling, &c. Thus the part 
of the town which seems to admit of the 
most ornament is entirely obstructed, and the 
inhabitants shut out from the richest pros- 
pect which the happy situation of this capie 
tal is capable of affurding them.” 


Though we have been thus profuse in 
bringing forward the objections of an in elli- 


gent foreigner to our mode of building, &c. 
we cannot conclude these outlines of the to- 
pography of this great metropolis better than 
in the words of the author before quoted. 
He confesses, with respect to ** all his ob- 
jections put together, disagreeable as they 
may be, that they are fully compensated in 
more than one way ; for stance, as by the 
extraordinary neatness of the dwellings, both 
within and without; by the exertions in 
point of commerce, and the universal in- 
dustry which gives animation and spirit to 
every quarter of the town, added to the varie- 
ty of merchandize of every kind exhibited in 
the windows of the different sheps and ware- 
houses, displaying in the most. ingenious 
manner 2 sight of the productions of ail parts 
of the globe.” And he concludes, that * if 
the observation be just, which has been made 
of a great city, that it isan epitome of the 
whole world,” é¢ applies with propriety to no 
city so much as to London. 


That any metropolis should be happy 
enough to unite advaniages of every de- 
scription is not to be expected: but, if it 
were possible among other improvements 
to reduce the quays of the River Thames, 
to somewhat of regularity, certainly in- 
finitely superior effect, convenience and 
salubrity, would be the result, 
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Fables in Verse. By the Rev. Henry 
Rowe, LL.B. Rector of Ringshall, in 
Suffolk. Printed for J. J. Stockdale, price 
15s, pp-314, London, 1810. 

SPECIMEN. 
LEVIATHAN AND THE STORM, 


The Tempest howl'd a loud uproar; 

The surges dash the sounding sore; 

The whitening breakers, hoary, mock 

The peal, that rends the senseless rock. 

Leviathan, in haughty mood, 

Aurifluous strode the tambling flood ; 
High, on his em*rald couch entranc’d, 
High, on the steepy mountains danc’d: 
Breathing wild-fire, he sing’d the wave 
Presumptuous, height of Heaven to brave; 
And cold revenge, with looks that speak, 
In drops stood bubbling on the cheek: 
Hot from the brine, he bulky rose, 

To scan his elemental foes; 

The red weed girt his stormy breast, 
The circling samphire wav'd his crest, 
That curling flow’d a viprous mane; 

That oo2'd a puison-dropping rain ; 
That, o’er the blust’ring forehead, spread 
A wreath of dark that wound his head. 
The monster huge, address’d the storm, 
“ Vain—said thy power, to do me harm! 
Proud gale, for me, these waters flow ; 
Great ocean’s lord I reign below : 

Yon worlds, that yonder gem the air ; 
Yon sparks, which twinkle in their sphere ; 
For me, bestow their borrowed light, 

To guide me through the wrecks of night: 
For me the very diamonds grow ; 

For me, the spicy breezes blow; 

Nay, more, what tawny India boasts, 
Her brilliant sands, her golden coasts; 
Proud Argosie, that strides the sea, 

But spreads her sail to pleasure me; 
The rock, my altar, streams with blood, 
Where incense smokes to yield me food; 
The Fowls, which weave the graver sky, 
That round their northern borders fly, 
The lurid flash, the mcteor’d ball, 

Mere chandeliers await my call ;— 

To light my palace with their rays, 

Alone thy crackling faggots blaze.’ 
Pale livid horror fili’d the air, 

The yawning tempest yell’d despair ; 
Night’s winking lamp, lethargic hung, 
Faint, round the magnet ceiling flung, 
A gleam of pain, that haggard strays, 
In speechless woes terrific rays; 
Ensanguin’d in the dazzling show’r, 

- Tradd terror to the screaming hour ; 
And cloud, crusb’d cloud, high varnished flies, 
Serenely dreadful, through the skies. 
Leviathan conflicting lay, 

Restiess and deluging his way. 

The Storm, a thund’ring herald, came, 
Swift driving through the blear-eyed flame ; 
The winds, four fiery coursers drew ; 

The cloud, the car, on which she flew ; 
The coal-black steeds, with nostril wide, 
Foain’d o’er the sea, and swell’d the tide ; 
While, bowling with resisiless force, 

The wild wave bay’d their rapid course ; 
Roaring in majesty of storm, 

The thunder sounds the dire alarm :—= 

** Whodare defy the arm of Jove :* 

The voice majestic, said above 
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Auswahl Vorsueglicher Stellen, 
German Extracts, from the best German 
Authors, with the English Words at the 
Bottom of the Page, and a Dictionary at 
the end, for translatinginto English: By 
George Crabb, second Edition, 12mo. 
Price 7s. Boosey. T.ondon, 1810. 

Tuis is properly a re-composition of 
“an Kasy and Entertaining Selection of 
German Prose and Poetry,” by the same 
author. The best German writers, or 
rather perhaps, the most popular, appear 
to have been laid under contribution by 
this compilation. The English terms for 
the translation are chosen with discrimi 
nation, though we think words of the 
same root as the original, and evidently 
derived from it, might in many places 
have been added, as no contemptible mean 
of giving the English student an insight 
into his native language ; which, as is well 
known has much in common with the 
German. This reason among others in- 
duces us to wish the promotion of works 
on this subject among us. 

LL LM LLL LLM 
A Discourse occasioned by the Death of 

Elizabeth Prowse of Wicken Park, North« 

amptonshire ; delivered in Substance in 

Fulham Church on Sunday, March 4, 1810, 

by John Owen, M. A. pp. 22. Hatchard, 

London, 1810, 

We have heard a preacher begin a 
funeral discourse by condemning the cu- 
riosity which had collected so large a 
congregation as attended to hear him : 
we did not think hitn wise ; for there is 
a moment when the minds of an auditory, 
having been prepared by a sympathy and 
sensibility, receives admonition, or ex- 
hortation, to great advantage. Those who 
have known the person commemorated, 
are the best judges whether the character 
given of Mrs. Prowse be correct, If it be, 
Mr. Owen was commendable in holding 
up her example to be followed: for the 
imitation of virtue, known, trom obser- 
vation, to exist, or to have existed, is 
recommended by the certainty of its being 
attainable. It is true, that the best have 
some weaknesses and imperfections, even 
in those excellencies for which they are 
most remarkable, A preacher, however, 
is not bound to enlarge on these; but to 
stimulate his hearers by the instance which 
his office leads him to honour. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Messrs. Wilson Lowry and Edward Blore 
are engaged in a work entitled Select Speci- 
mens of the Ancient Architecture of Great 
Britain, accompanied with Historical and 
Descriptive Illustrations —The selection of 
subjecis for this work will be made from the 
choicest architectural remains in this couniry, 
and will consist of such as may be deemed 
best adapted to illustrate the rise, progress, 
and revolutions of the various styles which 
distinguish its ecclesiastical and military edi- 
fices.—It is proposed to give perspective views, 
either of whole buildings or of parts; and 
where further explanation appears wecessaty, 
to add plans and elevations. ‘The most beau- 
tiful, or the peculiar ornaments of each, will 
be executed separately on a larger scale ; and 
few subjects will be introduced which will 
not be accompanied by sections of the mould- 
ings from accurate admeasurement,—a feature 
of the work which will, it is presumed, 
render it particularly useful to the artist or 
antiquarian, who may wish to study correctly 
the spirit of our ancient architecture. As it 
is the principal design of this work to repre- 
sent faithfully the architecture of the various 
structures selected for its embellishment, no 
liberty will be alowed to interfere with this 
object, either for the sake of improving the 
composition, or under any other pretext ; 
but sensible as the editors are of the advantage 
of combining picturesque effect with accurate 
drawing, and of the improvement of which 
a fine building is susceptible by the addition 
of its adjacent landscape, no opportunity will 
be lost of uniting the beauties of architecture, 
landscape, and rich effect in the same piece. 
The work will be published in numbers, 
and will commence with the principal re- 
mains of Roman architecture. ‘The historical 
part will be drawn up with the strictest regard 
to accuracy ; and the descriptive, with which 
it will be connected, will be the result of a 
carefuland minute examination of the objects 
introduced. The engravings will be executed 
in the best style, which the present improved 
state of the art will admit, by Messrs. Lowry, 
Landseer, J. Roffe, G. Cooke, J. Le Keux, 
Lee, Porter, &c. after original drawings by 
Messrs. Blore, Nash, Turner, Varley, aud 
other eminent artists. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
The Rev. T. F. Dibdin is printing a new 
edition of his Bibliomania, much improved 
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and enlarged, which will be entitled a Biblio- 
graphical Romance. 

Will be published this Season : The English 
Gentleman’s Library Companion; or a 
guide to the knowledge of rare, curious, and 
useful books in the English language, and 
appertaining to British literature and antiqui- 
ties. In one thick Volume, Medium Octavo. 
This work may be considered a kind of Eng- 
lish De Bure.” By the Rev. Thomas Frognal] 
Dibdin, F. 5S. A. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Life of Sir Michael Foster, Knt. by the 
late Michael Dodson, Esq. originally written 
for the new edition of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, will shortly be published. 

In the press ; Memoirs of Mary Ann Rad- 
clifle, in familiar letters to her female friends. 
In one volume, octavo. The publishers 
think it right to state, that this lady is not 
the author of the ** Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

Sir S. E. Brydges is engaged in a selection 
of Collins's Peerage of England, with very 
considerable alterations and improvements, 
and brought down to the present time. 

DRAMA. 

Mr. Henry Weber is engaged in preparing 
for publication, the Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; in twelve volumes demy octavo. 
Illustrated with critical and explanatory notes, 
and biographical notices, and including an 
additional play, never before published, and 
now first printed from the original MSS. in 
the possession of the publishers. 

Mrs. Inchbald will superintend a work 
entitled The Modern Theatre, or a collection of 
successful Modern Plays, Acted at the ‘Thea- 
tres Royal, London. Printed from the 
Prompt Books, by authority of the managers. 
It will form ten volumes, royal eighteens, 
and correspond with Inchbald’s British ‘Thea- 
tre and collection of Farces. 

At press: Biographia Dramatica; or, a 
Companion to the Playhouse: Containing 
historical and critical memoirs; and original 
anecdotes of British and Irish Dramatic 
Writers, from the commencement of our 
Theatrical Exhibitions; amongst whom are 
some of the most celebrated actors. Also an 
alphabetical account of their works, the 
dates when printed, and occasional observa- 
tions on their merits. ‘Together with an 
Introductory view of the rise and progress of 
the British Stage. Originally compiled by 
David Erskine Baker, Esq. carefully cor- 
rected ; greatly enlarged ; and continued from 
1784 to 1811, by Isaac Reed and Stephen 
Jones. In three volumes, octavo. 

To be published in a few days, neatly 
printed in ten pocket volumes, a new edition 
of the Plays of William Shakespeare, accu- 
rately printed from the text of the corrected 
copy left by the late George Stevens, Esq 
To this edition is ptefixed Jr. Rowe's account 
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of the life and writings of Shakespeare, and 
Dr. Johnson's celebrated preface. At the 
end of each Play are preserved Dr. Johnson's 
short strictures ; and for the use of the general 
reader, glossarial notes are added, concisely 
explaining obsolete words or obscure senti- 
ments. At the same time will be published, 
another editioa, elegantly printed on a super- 
fine royal paper. 
FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations of the ‘* Lady of the Lake,” 
from Paintings, by Mr. Richard Cook, are 
now engraving by Warren, Heath, Arm- 
strong, and Engleheart, and will be pub- 
lished as speedily as the requisite attention to 
their execution, which is intended to be in 
the first syle, will properly admit. With | 
the illustrations will be given a portrait of | 
the author, engraved by Fittler, from a paint- 
ing by Saxon. 

Illustrations of Gertrude of Wyoming, 
from Paintings, by Mr. Richard Cook. 
With a portrait of ie author, from a paint- 
ing by Laurance, are in preparation. 

HISTORY. 

Southey’s History of Brazil, volume the 
second, is at press: ‘* It relates the founda- 
tion and progress of the adjacent Spanish 
Provinces, the affairs of which are in latter 
times inseparably connected with those of 
Brazil. The subject includes the whole 
tract of country between the rivers Plata, 
Paraguay, and Orellana, or the Amazons, 
and extending eastward towards Peru, as far 
as the Portuguese have extended their settle- 
ments or their discoveries.” 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1809, 
will appear in the course of the present 
season. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mark Wilks, is far ad- 
vanced in his second volume of Historical 
Sketches of the South of India, in an at- 
tempt to trace the History of Mysoor, from 
the origin of the Hindoo Government of 
that state to the extinction of the Moham- 
medan Dynasty in 1799: founded chiefly 
on Indian authorities, collected by the author 
while officiating for several years as political 
resident at the Court of Mysoor. 

Mr. Johne's second edition of Monstrelet’s 
Chronicle will soon appear in twelve octavo 
volumes, with a quarto volume of plates. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Mr. Barron Field, student of the Inner 
Temple, has in the press in an octavo vo- 
lume, a series of Analytical Questions from | 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, to which the 
student is to frame his own answers, by read- 
ing that work. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mr. Myers, of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, will shortly complete an introduction 
to Historical, Physical, and Political Geo- 
graphy ; accompanied with maps, and adapt- 
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ed to the higher classes of pupils, under both 
Mr. M.’s induce-" 
ment to this undertaking, and his guide in 
its accomplishment, has been utility ; and 
to attain this object, he has condensed. into 
one moderate sized octavo volume, the most 
valuable matter of more extensive systems. 
In the construction of the maps particular 
attention is paid to simplicity, perspicuity, ° 
and accuracy ; and it is presumed that these 
qualities, so essential im every elementary 
treatise will be found to prevail in a superior 
degree, throughout the performance. 
MEDICINE. 

Dr. Thomas Jameson is printing, in an 
octavo volume, an inquiry into the Physiolo- 
gical Changes of the Human Body at its 
different Ages, the diseases to which it is pre- 
disposed in each period of life, and the prin- 
ciples of longevity. 

Mr. Joseph Murphy, of Leeds, has in 
the press, a History of the Human Teeth, 
with a treatise on their diseases from infancy 
to age, adapted for general information. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 

Speedily will appear, in 3 Vols. Svo. dedi- 
cated (with his Majesty’s most, gracious per- 
mission) to the King.—-The Elements of the 
Science of War; containing the modern es- ° 
tablished and approved Principles of the 
Theory and Practice of the Military Science, 
viz. the Formation and Organization of 
an Army, and their Arms, &c. &c. Artillery, 
Engineering, Fortification, Taciics, Logis- 
tics, Grand Tactics, Castrametation, Military 
Topography, Strategic, Dialectic, and Po- 
litics of War. Illustrated by Seventy-five 
Plates, on Artillery, Fortification, &c. and 
plans of all the remarkable Battles fought 
since the year 1675, including the great 
Battles since the French Revolution By 
Wa. Muller, Lieut. of the King’s German 
Engineers, D.P.N.A.S. and iate Fitst Pab- 
lic Teacher of Military Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. 

MISCELL ANIES. 

Mrs. Grant of Laggan is engaged in Es- 
says on the Poetry aud Superstitions of the 
Highlands. With Fragments in Verse and 
Prose. 

The Editor of a Selection of Curious 
Articles from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
is engaged in preparing a Fourth Volume (to 
be published separately), which will contatn « 
—I. Biographical memoirs, Literary Anec- 
dotes, and characters of Eminent Men.— 
II. Topographical Notices. 

The Enelish Ladies’ Costume, or the Mirrot 
of the Graces, with elegant plates, will be 
published early in this month. 

The new edition of Addison's works, with 
notes, &e. by the late Bishop Hurd, in six 
octavo volumes, is nearly ready for pub- 
lication, 
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Bishop Porteus’ Works, complete, with his 
Life, by the Rev. R. Hodgson, in six 
octavo volumes, will appear in a few weeks. 
The Life will also be sold separately. 

Mr. Malcolm will shortly publish another 
volume of Anecdotes of the Manners, &c. 
of tue Citizens of London. 

An edition of the Arabian Nights’ enter- 
taiuments. From the Version of Galland, 
carefully revised, and occasionally corrected 
with the Arabic is at press. ‘To which are 
added, thirty-five new tales, now first trans- 
lated from an Arabic copy of the One Thou- 
sand and One Nights, brought to Europe by 
Edward Wortley Montague, Esq. Also an 
Introduction and Notes, illustrative of the 
Religion, Manners, Customs, Domestic Ha- 
bits, &c, of the Mahommedans. By Jona- 
than Seow, LL. D. Oxford. Late Oriental 
Professor at the Royal Military and East In- 
dia Colleges, &c. &c. In demy and post 
octavo, with fine engravings after pictures by 
Swirke. Also in royal eighteens, without 
the plates. 

r. Henry Weber is engaged in a collection 
of Tales of the East, collated with the Ori- 
ginal or early translations, and now first ar- 
ranged in one uniform edition. In three 
volumes, royal octavo, double columns. 
Printed with a new type, in the most elegant 
moanner. These volumes will contain up- 
words of one thousand stories; and com- 
prise, besides a number of original Translati- 
ons, and Reprints of scarce and little-known 
Eastern Romances, the whole of the Ara- 
bian, Persian, Turkish, Mogul, Tartarian, 
and Chinese tales published, which, from 
their merit, are entitled to find a place in 
the collection. 

Mr. Coxe'’s Literary Life and Select Works 
of Richard Stillingfleet will shortly appear, 
in three octavo volumes, with portraits and 
other engravings. 

To be published December Ist, elegantly 
printed in 4 vol. 8vo. The Gleaner ; being 
a Series of Periodical Essays, selected and 
arrenged from papers not included in the last 
edition of the British Essayists: with an 
Introduction and Notes. By Nathan Drake, 
M. D. Author of Literary Hours, and of 
Essays on Periodical Literature. The Glean- 
er will contain the best Essays of the best 
Periodical papers, which, exclusive of those 

inted in the British Essayists, have been 

ublished in this country to the year 1797. 
They will be accompanied by Tables of Con- 
tents, Indexes, and Translations of the 
Mottos. There will be a few large paper 
copies. 
POETRY. 

Mr. Southey’s poem of Kehama is nearly 
finished printing by the Ballantynes, of 
Edinburgh. 

Miss Holford, author of Wallace, has a 
volume of Poems nearly ready for publica 
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tion ; and she has telected Bannockburn for 
the subject of her next metrical romance. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Present State of Ireland. By Ed- 
ward Wakefield, will speedily appear. 

Mr. Perceval Eliot, a Commissioner of 
Public Enquiry, who has already distinguish. 
ed himself for financial knowledge, is engaged 
in an answer to Mr. Huskisson’s Pamphilet 
on the Depreciation of Money. 

The Right Hon. George Rose has in the 
press, an enlarged edition of a Brief Exawi- 
nation into the Increase of Commerce and 
the Revenue, brought down to the present 
time. 

THEOLOGY. 

In the press: ‘Fhe Second Exodus, or Re- 
flections on the Prophecies of the Last Times, 
in 2 Vol. By the Rev. William Etirick, 
M. A. late Fellow of Umfversity College, 
Oxford. 

Will be published on the Ist of December, 
in demy 4to, with 25 Vignette Engravings 
and Maps, price £2 15s., and elegantly 
printed on fine royal paper, £4 8s. 

The Holy Bible; containing the Old 
and New Testaments, according to the au- 
thorized Versions; with Notes by several 
learned and pious Reformers, those on the 
New Testament being by Theodore Beza, as 
printed by royal Authority at the Time of 
the Reformation. To which are added, by 
the present editor, Dissertations on the se- 
veral Portions of the Holy Scriptures, addi- 
tional Notes, &c. Consistent with the 
Terms of the Prospectus, this work will be 
completed in 44 numbers, at 1s 3d, or in 
eleven parts at 5s each; but, having extend- 
ed many sheets beyond the original computa- 
tion, it will be afterward necessarily advanced 
in price. This advance will take place on 
the Ist of January, 1811, when the price 
will be £3 demy, and £4 16s royal. 

Prayers collected from the several writings 
of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and 
Connor, adapted to the Family, thé Closet, 
the Sacrament, &c. By the Rev. Samuel 
Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Christchurch, 
Hants, will soon appear, 

The Rev. John Faweett has in the press a 
Devotional Bible, containing the Old and 
New Testaments, with notes and illustrati- 
ons, and a Devotional Exercise at the end of 
each chapter ; the first part of which will be 
published at the beginning of next year. 

The Bishop of London is printing a work 
on the subject of Calvinism, which will 
comprehend his list three Charges, with con- 
siderable additions and numerous quotations 
from the works of Calvin and of the Ancient 
Fathers. 

Mr. John Bellamy proposes to publish by 
subscription, in two octavo volumes, the Fall 
of Deism, wherein the objections of the 


Deists against the Old and New Testaments, 
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during the last sixteen hundred years, are 
answered, by astrict adherence to the literal 
sense of the Hebrew language. 

The Rev. G. B. Mitchell has nearly ready 
for publication, Family Sermons for every 
Sunday in the year, selected from the works 
of Archbishop Secker. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mr, William Richards will shortly publish 
a History of Lynn, civil, commercial, poli- 
tical, and military, in an octavo volume. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Mr. Jolin Pinkerton is engaged in a Col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels in Asia, being 
the second portion of a ** General Collection 
ot Voyages and Travels ;” forming a complete 
History of the Origin and Progress of Disco- 
very, by Sea and Land, from the earliest ages 
up to the present Time. Preceded by an 
Historical Introduction, and critical Cata- 
logue of Books of Vovages and Travels, and 
illustrated and adorned with numerous engrav- 
ings. In four volumes, quarto. 

In the press, Exploratory Travels through 
the Western Territories of North America 3 
comprising a voyage from St. Louis, on the 
Mississippi, to the sources of that river, and 
a journey through the interior of Louisiana 
and the North-Eastern Provinces of New 
Spain; the whole including a distance of 
about 8000 miles; and exhibiting a view of 
the geography, natural productions, Indian 
tribes, present state of the population, xc. of 
these interesting countries. Undertaken in 
the years 1805, 6, 7, by order of the govern- 
ment of the United States, by Major Z. M. 
Pike. Illustrated with Maps drawn up from 
Major Pike’s Observations, in 4to. 

Richard Fenton, Esq. F. A. S. will soon 
publish, in 4to, An Historical ‘Tour through 
Pembrokeshire. 

Mr. Robert Kerr is engaged on a general 
History and Collection of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, arranged in systematic order, and illus- 
trated by Maps and Charts. It is expected 
to make eighteen volumes in 8vo. and to be 
published. in thirty-six parts, the first of 
which will appear on the first of January next. 

LITERARY INFORMATION. 

Messrs. Leigh and Sotherby will submit the 
following libraries, &c. for Public Sale, during 
the present autumn and ensuing spring. 1. 
The entire and valuable Library of the late 
Rev. William Bird, formerly second Master 
of the Charter-house, Kector of Little Wig- 
borow, and since of Little Hillingsbury, Es- 
sex: 2. The entire Library of the late Wil- 
liam Platel, Esq. of Peterborough : also his 
entire and interesting Collection of Arabic, 
Persian, Bengalee, and other Manuscripts, 
forming part of the Library of the late Em- 
peror Shah-Aulum. ‘The whole in fine pre- 
servation.—3. The Duplicates of a Noble- 
mao’s Library.—4. The entire and very va- 
luable Library of the late Hon. and Rev. 
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Henry Jerome de Salis, D.D. Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Rector of St. Antho- 
lias, London; Vicar of Winge, Bucks ; ona 
of his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary, 
F.R.S. and $A.—5. The entire and match- 
less Cabinent ot the Coins of England, Scot- 
land, and [reland, from the Conquest to the 
present Time; likewise the Anglo-Gallic 
Coins, all the Coronation Medals, and many 
of the Works of Thomas Sinon, collected 
by Barre Charles Roberts, Esq. Student of 
Christ-Church, lately deceased. Catalogues 
of this superb and extensive Collection are 
now preparing, and due Notice will be given 
of the Day of Sale, which will be early in 
February next, unless previously disposed of 
by Private Contract for the Sum of Four 
Thousand Guineas. 
WORKS PUBLISHED. 

Londina Illustra, Number 7; consisting 
of Four Plates, with a Sheet of Letter-press 
Description: viz. 1. The Bear Garden, 
Bankside, Southside, as it appeared about 
the Year 1574. 2. The Bear Garde as it 
appeared in the Year 1647. 3. The Glube 
Theatre, as ‘erected previous to the Year 
1563. 4. The Globe Theatre, rebuilt af- 
ter the Fire 1613, as it appeared in the 
Year 1647. 8s. 

BOTANY. 

Hortus Kewensis, or a Catalogue of the 
Plants cultivated in the Royal Garden at 
Kew. By the late William Aiton. The 
Second Edition, enlarged by William Town- 
send Aiton, Gardener to his Majesty. Vol. I. 
8vo. 12s. 

COMMERCE. 

An Introduction to Merchants Accounts ; 
or Commercial Book-keeping by Double Eu- 
try, with an Examinaticn of the Principles 
of Single Entry ; for the Use of Schools and 
By W. Tate, Master of 


Counting-houses. 
i2mo. 4s 6d. 


the Academy, Cateaton Sireet. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, on the Ne- 
cessity of an Immediate Enquiry into the 
Causes of Delay in Chancery Proceedings ; 
and of Arrears of Appeals in the House of 
Lords. By William Beckwith, Esq Bare 
rister at Law. 

This interesting pamphlet is as yet only in 
private circulation. It will be reprinted by 
the author’s permission and inserted entire in 
our next number. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Six Lectures on the Elements of Plane 
Trigonometry; with the Method of Con- 
structing Tables of Natural and Logarithmic 
Sines, Cosines, Tangenis, &c. By the Rev 
B. Bridge, A. M. Fellow of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the East-India College. 8vo. 4s. 

The Gentleman's Mathematical Compa- 
nion, for 1811; comprising its usual Enig- 
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mas, Charades, Rebuses, Queries, Questions, 

Answers, &c. with Three Original Papers 

by Calculator. No. 14, Annual 1811. 25 6d. 
MEDICINE. 

Facts Establishing the Efficacy of the 
Opiate Friction in Spasmodic and Febrile 
Diseases ; also, Outlines of a Pian to Inves- 
tigate the Nature, Causes, and method of 
Cure, of Hyvdrophobia and ‘Tetarius. By 
Michael Ward, late Surgeon to the Manches- 
ter Infirmary, Dispensary, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters on Picturesque and Moral Geogra- 
hy, illustrative of Landscape and Manners 
mm the various Countries of Europe, Chiefly 
designed for the higher Classes in Schools 
and for minor Students in Literature. By 
Francis L. Clarke, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

Letters of Madame la Marquise du Def- 
fand to the Hon. Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Earl of Oxford, from the Year 1766 to the 
Year 1780; to which are added, Letters of 
Madame du Deffand to Voltaire, published 
from the French Originals at Strawberry 
Hill. 4 Vols. 12mo. Portrait, &c. £2 2s Od. 

A translation of the above Work is in 
Preparation, and will be published, together 
with the Life, Preface, and Notes of the 
English Editor of the Original. 

The Beauties of Occult Science investi- 
gated; or, the Ceelestial Intelligencer: in 
two Parts—Part the First : containing a plain, 
easy, and comprehensive Introduction to As- 
trology, with all the requisites for obtaining 
a familiar and general knowledge of the 
science; a new Table of ascensional difler- 
ences for thirty degrees of declination’ to the 
poles of the houses for the British metropolis, 
and many other particulars never before pub- 
Fished. Part the second: containing the 
method of calculating, directing, and judg. 
ing nativities, both according to the Argolian 
system, and the doctrine of Ptolemy, the 
whole illustrated by the nativities of several 
eminent personages, viz. Lewis XVI, late 
King of France, Napoleon Buonaparie, and 
several others never before made public. By 
Thomas White. 12mo. gs. 

POETRY. 

The Baviad and Meviad, a new Edition : 
to which is now first added, an Epistle to 
Peter Pindar. By William Gifford, Esq. 
Post 8/0. Qs. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Tythes no Oppression ; shown in a Letter 
to the Lord of Abbots-glebe Manor. By 
Paul Oldright. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Londor, by John Lord ishop of that Dio- 
cese, at his primary visitation in 1810. Is. 6d. 

A Fuueral Discourse, occasioned by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, preached at 
Cross street Meeting-house in Manchester, 
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on Sunday the 15th July, 1810. By John 
Yates. 

A Vindication of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in a Letter addressed to the Rey, 
Dr. Wordsworth, chiefly in Reply to his Let. 
ter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Teignmouth. By 
William Dealtry, M: A.  8vo: 7s. 6d: 

Sermons aad Extracts consolatory on the 
Loss of Friends, selected from the following 
eminent Divines, viz. Bishop Bull, Bishop 
Horne, Archbishop Tillotson, Archdeacon 
Paley, Thomas Gisborne, William Jones, 
Dr. John Drysdale, Dr. Doddridge, Dr. 
George Hill, Dr. Blair, Dr. Harwood, Arch- 
deacon Shepherd, John Brewster, Dr. John 
Edwards, Charles Drelincourt, Dr. Mac- 
laine ; including a Dissertation by Dr. Ri- 
chard Price, on the Reasons for supposing that 
Virtuous Men should meet hereafter in a state 
of happiness. 8vo. 8s. 

Letters on the Prophecies, selected from 
Eminent Writers By J. Smith, Gentleman. 
8vo. Qs. 

Universalism confounds and destroys 
itself; or Letters to a Friend on Dr. Hun- 
tingdon, Dr. Chauncy, Mr. Winchester, 
Petitpierre, Dr. Young, and Mr. Reily’s 
Scheme, which are shewn to be made up of 
contradictions. Interspersed with direct 
arguments in proof of the endless misery of 
the damned ; and answers to the popular ob- 

jections of the present day, against the 
Doctrines of Grace, &c. By Josiah Spaulding, 
A. M. Northampton, Massach usetts. 8vo. 7s. 

The Petition of the English Roman Ca- 
tholics. considered : a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy in the Diocese of Gloucester, at the 
triennial visitation of that diocese in the 
month of June, 1810. By George Isaac 
Huntingford, D,D. F.R S. Bishop of 
Gloucester, and Warden of Winchester 
College. 8vo. @s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. R. Polwell, Vicar of 
Mannaceon and of St. Anthony, in Corn- 
wall, and author of the Histories of Devon 
and Cornwall, Poems, &c. &c. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

VOYAGES. 

Political Essays on the Kingdom of New 
Spain ; containing Researches relative to the 
Geography of Mexico, the Extent of its 
Surface and its political Division mto Inten- 
dancies, the physical aspect of the country, 
the population, the state of agriculture and 
manufacturing and commercial industry, the 
canals projected between the South Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean, the crown revenues, the 
quantity of precious metals which have flowed 
from eties into Europe and Asia since the 
discovery of the New Continent, and the mi- 
litary defence of New Spain. By Alexander 
De Humboldt. With physical sections and 
maps founded on astronomical observations, 
and trigonomeirical and barometrical mea- 
surement. ‘Translated from  the_ original 
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Proposita Philanthropica-—Bille Society. 


_ 
PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
Homo sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 
SIXTH REPORT OF THB BRITISH AND FO- 
REIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 1810. 
" In consequence of the remittances made 
for an edition of the Scriptures in the Polish 
Janguage, by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the first sheet of the Old ‘Testament 
issued from the press in April of the last year. 
Copies were sent to. all the principal Protes- 
tant congregations in Poland. 

It appears, that the pe Edition, 
comprising 8,000 Copies of the whole Bible, 
and 4,000 extra Copies of the New Testa- 
ment, had been advanced in March, to the 
beginning of the Prophecy of Daniel, and 
there was every reason to expect that the 
work would be prosecuted to its conclusion 
with all possible expedition. 

Copies of the Bible in Lithuania, from 
their great scarcity, bear a most exorbitant 
price: the people of that country are in a 
still more impoverished state than even the 
inhabitants of Poland, and of course more 
incompetent to provide a new edition of the 
Scriptures, which was much wanted. 

The Lithuanian nation contains upwards 
of a million of people, many of whom are 
truly pious, but very poor. 

Four thousand copies of the New Testa- 
ment, in French, have been purchased, and 
sent to different depéts, in Montbeliard, 
Nismes, and other places in France. From 
several parts in the south-eastern provinces of 
that country, authentic. accounts had been 
received, that many Roman Catholics re- 
quested copies of the New Testament, and 
had perused them with great eagerness and 
gratitude. The Romanese ‘Testament, un- 
dertaken by a Socicty of active Christians at 
Bile, for the benefit of the Mountaineers in 
the Grisons, has been completed, and rectived 
with extraordinary joy by that poor people. 

There are two distinct dialects in use 
among the inhabitants of the Grisons, and 
forthe accommodation of all, it was desira- 
ble that the New Testament should be print- 
ed in both dialects. 

The Evangelical Society at Stockholm, en- 
couraged by a remittance of £300, is about 
to undertake a 2d edition of 4,000. copies. 

That Society had made exertions: to pro- 
cure the necessary funds for this purpose, by 
a public solicitation of pecuniary contribu- 
tions: It was, however, apparent, that on 
account of the impoverishment occasioned by 
the war, the solicited assistance would not 
prove equal to the expenses of the undertaking. 

The Evangelical Society at Stockholm, is 
—— at the expense-of the British and 
‘oreign Bible Society, a New Testament in 
the dialect of Lapland, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of that country. 
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In the north of Sweden and Swedish Lap- 
land, there are about 10,000 Laplanders, anac- 
quainted with any language but that of their 
own country, 

AtCeylon, the number of natives, subject 
to the British Government, is computed at 
a million and a half; their languages are the 
Cingalese and Tamul. Nearly the first three 
books of the Old Testament, ‘and the whole 
of the New, have been translated into the 
Cingalese, and printed at Columbo, at the 
charge of Government, for the purpose of 
supplying the natives professing Christianity, 
who are said to be very numerous. > 

Your Committee report their Resolution to 
print a Version of the New Testament in 
the Irish language. 

They have printed a Version of the Gospel 
of St. John in the Esquimaux language, and 
have further agreed to print the Gospel 
of St. Luke. These works have been placed 
under the superintendance of the Rev. Mr 
Kohlmeister, a Missionary lately returned 
from Labrador, and, by a residence there of 
eighteen years, well acquainted with the 
Esquimaux language. 

Auxiliary Societies, To the Associations and 
Societies in London, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Greenock, Reading, and Nottingham, of 
which accounts have been formerly given. 

1. * Bible Society of Newcastle upon 
Tyne and its Vicinity,” under the patronage 
of the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

2. «© The Penryn and Falmouth Society.” 

3. ** The Leeds Auxiliary Bible Society.” 
This Institution. was established at Leeds on 
the day of the National Jubilee. 

4. © The Manchester and Salford Auxili- 
ary Bible Society.” President, the Rev. Dr. 
Blackburne, Warden of Manchester. 

5. ** The Devon and Exeter Bible Socie- 
ty.” President, Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bart. 

6. The Leicester Auxiliary Bible Seciety.” 
President, ‘I. Babington, Esq. M. P. 

7. «© The Auxiliary Bible Society at Kens 
dal and its Vicinity.” President, the Rev. 
M. Murfitt, Vicar of Kendal. 

8. * The Bible Society at Sheffield and 
its Vicinity.” Pres. Rt. H. Earl Fitzwilliam. 

g. ** The Bible Society at Hull.” Presi- 
dent, Sir Henry Etherington, Bart. 

10. ** The Bristol Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty,” instituted under. the patronage of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

In Scotland :—1. ‘© The Edinburgh Bible 
Society ;” Pres.-Rt. Hon. Lord Cathcart. 

2. ** The East Lothian Bible Society.” 

3. * The Scottish Bible Society,” by the 
Ministers of the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

In Ireland, the Hibernian Bible Society, 
under the most respectable patronage of His 
Grace the Lord Primate, aud other distin- 
guished Personages. 

In Dungaonon, under the patronage of 
Lord Viscouut Northland ; ia Armagh, an- 
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mas, Charades, Rebuses, Queries, Questions, 

Answers, &c. with Three Original Papers 

by Calculator. No. 14, Annual 1811. 2s 6d. 
MEDICINE. 

Facts Establishing the Efficacy of the 
Opiate Friction in Spasmodic and Febrile 
Diseases ; also, Outlines of a Pian to Inves- 
tigate the Nature, Causes, and method of 
Cure, of Hydrophobia and Tetarius. By 
Michael Ward, late Surgeon to the Manches- 
ter Infirmary, Dispensary, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters on Picturesque and Moral Geogra- 
phy, illustrative of Landscape and Manners 
in the various Countries of Europe, Chiefly 
designed for the higher Classes in Schools 
and for minor Students in Literature. By 
Francis L. Clarke, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

Letters of Madame la Marquise du Def- 
fand to the Hon. Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Earl of Oxford, from the Year 1766 to the 
Year 1780; to which are added, Letters of 
Madame du Deffand to Voltaire, published 
from the French Originals at Strawberry 
Hill. 4 Vols. 12mo. Portrait, &c. £2 2s Od. 

A translation of the above Work is in 
Preparation, and will be published, together 
with the Life, Preface, and Notes of the 
English Editor of the Original. 

The Beauties of Occult Science investi- 
gated; or, the Ceelestial Intelligencer: in 
1wo Parts—Part the First : containing a plain, 
easy, and comprehensive Introduction to As- 
trology, with all the requisites for obtaining 
a familiar and general knowledge of the 
science; a new Table of ascensional differ- 
ences for thirty degrees of declination’ to the 
poles of the houses for the British metropolis, 
and many other particulars never before pub- 
Fished. Part the second: containing the 
method of calculating, directing, and judg. 
ing nativities, both according to the Argolian 
system, and the doctrine of Ptolemy, the 
whole illustrated by the nativities of several 
eminent personages, viz. Lewis XVI, late 
King of France, Napoleon Buonaparie, and 
several others never before made public. By 
Thomas White. 12mo. Qs. 


POETRY. 

The Baviad and Meviad, a new Edition : 
to which is now first added, an Epistle to 
Peter Pindar. By William Gifford, Esq. 
Post 8vo. Qs. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Tythes no Oppression ; shown in a Letter 
to the Lord of Abbots-glebe Manor. By 
Paul Oldright. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Londor, by John Lord Bishop of that Dio- 
cese, at his primary visitation in 1810. 1s. Gd. 

A Funeral Discourse, occasioned by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, preached at 
Cross street Meeting-house in Manchester, 


on Sunday the 15th July, 1810. By John 
Yates. 2s. 

A Vindication of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in a Letter addressed to the Rey 
Dr. Wordsworth, chiefly in Reply to his Let. 
ter tothe Rt. Hon. Lord Teignmouth. By 
William Dealtry, M: A. 8vo: 7s. 6d: 

Sermons aad Extracts consolatory on the 
Loss of Friends, selected from the following 
eminent Divines, viz. Bishop Bull, Bishop 
Horne, Archbishop Tillotson, Archdeacon 
Paley, Thomas Gisborne, William Jones, 
Dr. John Drysdale, Dr. Doddridge, Dr. 
George Hill, Dr. Blair, Dr. Harwood, Arch- 
deacon Shepherd, John Brewster, Dr. John 
Edwards, Charles Drelincourt, Dr. 
laine ; including a Dissertation by Dr. Ri- 
chard Price, on the Reasons for supposing that 
Virtuous Men should meet hereafter in a state 
of happiness. 8vo. 8s. 


Eminent Writers By J. Smith, Geatleman. 
8vo. Qs. 

Universalism confounds and — destroys 
itself; or Letters to a Friend on Dr. Hun- 
tingdon, Dr. Chauncy, Mr. Winchester, 
Petitpierre, Dr. Young, and Mr. Reilly's 
Scheme, which are shewn to be made ap of 
contradictions. Interspersed with direct 
arguments in proof of the endless misery of 
the damned ; and answers to the popular ob- 
jections of the present day, against the 
Doctrines of Grace, &c. By Josiah Spaulding, 
A. M. Northampton, Massach usetts. 8vo. 7s. 

The Petition of the English Roman Ca- 
tholics. considered : a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy in the Diocese of Gloucester, at the 
triennial visitation of that diocese in the 
month of June, 1810. By George Isaac 
Huntingford, D.D. F.R S. Bishop of 
Gloucester, and Warden of Winchester 
College. 8vo. 2s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. R. Polwell, Vicar of 
Mannaceon and of St. Anthony, in Corn- 
wall, and author of the Histories of Devon 
and Cornwall, Poems, &c. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

VOYAGES. 

Political Essays on the Kingdom of New 
Spain ; containing Researches relative to the 
Geography of Mexico, the Extent of its 
Surface and its political Division into Inten- 
dancies, the physical aspect of the country, 
the population, the state of agriculture and 
manufacturing and commercial industry, the 
canals projected between the South Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean, the crown revenues, the 
quantity of precious metals which have flowed 
from bhesica into Europe and Asia since the 
discovery of the New Continent, and the mi- 
litary defence of New Spain. By Alexander 
De Humboldt. With physical sections and 
maps founded on astronomical observations, 
and trigonometrical and barometrical mea- 
surement. ‘Translated from  the_ original 
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Proposita Philanthropica—Bille Society. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 
SIXTH REPORT OF THB BRITISH AND FO- 
REIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 1810. 
" In consequence of the remittances made 
for an edition of the Scriptures in the Polish 
Janguage, by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the first sheet of the Old Testament 
issued from the press in April of the Jast year. 
Copies were sent to. all the principal Protes- 
tant congregations in Poland. 

It appears, that the pee Edition, 
comprising 8,000 Copies of the whole Bible, 
and 4,000 extra Copies of the New Testa- 
ment, had been advanced in March, to the 
beginning of the Prophecy of Daniel, and 
there was every reason to expect that the 
work would be prosecuted to its conclusion 
with all possible expedition. 

Copies of the Bible in Lithuania, from 
their great scarcity, bear a most exorbitant 
price: the people of that country are in a 
still more impoverished state than even the 
inhabitants of Poland, and of course more 
incompetent to provide a new edition of the 
Scriptures, which was much wanted. 

The Lithuanian nation contains upwards 
of a million of people, many of whom are 
truly pious, but very poor. 

Four thousand copies of the New Testa- 
ment, in French, have been purchased, and 
sent to different depéts, in Montbeliard, 
Nismes, and other places in France. From 
several parts in the south-eastern provinces of 
that country, authentic. accounts had been 
received, that many Roman Catholies re- 
quested copies of the New Testament, and 
had perused them with great eagerness and 
gratitude. The Romanese Testament, un- 
dertaken by a Society of actiye Christians at 
Bile, for the benefit of the Mountaineers in 
the Grisons, has been completed, and reetived 
with extraordinary joy by that poor people. 

There are two distinct dialects in use 
among the inhabitants of the Grisons, and 
forthe accommodation of all, it was desira- 
ble that the New ‘Testament should be print- 
ed in both dialects. 

The Evangelical Society at Stockholm, en- 
couraged by a remittance of £300, is about 
to undertake a 2d edition of 4,000. copies. 

That Society. had made exertions. to pro- 
cure the necessary funds for this purpose, by 
a public solicitation of pecuniary contribu- 
tions: It was, however, apparent, that on 
accountof the impoverishment occasioned by 
the war, the solicited assistance would not 
prove equal to the expenses of the undertaking. 

The Evangelical Society at Stockholm, is 
are at the expense-of the British and 
‘oreign Bible Society, a New Testament in 
the dialect of Lapland, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of that country. 
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In the north of Sweden and Swedish Lap- 
land, there are about 10,000 Laplanders, onac- 
quainted with any language but that of their 
own country. 

AtCeylon, the number of natives, subject 
to the British Government, is computed at 
a million and a half; their languages are the 
Cingalese and Tamul. Nearly the first three 
books of the Old Testament, and the whole 
of the New, have been translated into the 
Cingalese, and printed at Columbo, at the 
charge of Government, for the purpose of 
supplying the natives professing Christianity, 
who are said to be very numerous. z 

Your Committee report their Resolution to 
print a Version of the New Testament in 
the Irish language. 

They have printed a Version of the Gospel 
of St. John in the Esquimaux language, and 
have further agreed to print the Gospel 
of St. Luke. These works have been placed 
under the superintendance of the Rev. Mr 
Kohlmeister, a Missionary lately returned 
from Labrador, and, by a residence there of 
eighteen years, well acquainted with the 
Esquimaux language. 

Auxiliary Societies, To the Associations and 
Societies in London, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Greenock, Reading, and Nottingham, of 
which accounts have been formerly given. 

1. * Bible Society of Newcastle upon 
Tyne and its Vicinity,” under the patronage 
of the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

2. ** The Penryn and Falmouth Society.” 

3. * The Leeds Auxiliary Bible Society.” 
This Institution. was established at Leeds en 
the day of the National Jubilee. 

4. The Manchester and Salford Auxili« 
aty Bible Society.” President, the Rev. Dr. 
Blackburne, Warden of Manchester. 

5. ** The Devon and Exeter Bible Socie- 
ty.” President, Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bart. 

6. The Leicester Auxiliary Bible Scciety.” 
President, ‘I’. Babington, Esq. M. P. 

7. ** The Auxiliary Bible Society at Kens 
dal and its Vicinity.” President, the Rev. 
M. Murfitt, Vicar of Kendal. 

sg. ** The Bible Society at Sheffield and 
its Vicinity.” Pres. Rt. H. Earl Fitzwilliam. 

g. The Bible Society at Hull.’”’ Presi- 
dent, Sir Henry Etherington, Bart. 

19. ** The Bristol Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty,” instituted under. the patronage of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

Jn Scotland :-—1. The Edinburgh Bible 
Society ;” Pres.-Rt. Hon. Lord Catheart, 

2. ** The East Lothian Bible Society.” 

3. * The Scottish Bible Society,” by the 
Ministers of the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

In Ireland, the Hibernian Bible Society, 
under the most respectable patronage of His 
Grace the Lord Primate, aud other distin- 
guished Persouages. 

In Dungannon, under the patronage of 
Lord Viscouat Northland ; ia Armagh, un- 
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der his Grace the Lord Primate; in New 
ees, aud in other places. 

Copies of the Scriptures, either in whole or 
in part, and in various languages, have been 
sent—Abroad—to Southern Africa, for the 
benefit of the converted Hottentots.—To Pa- 
ramaribo in Surinam.—To the West-Indies, 
for the use of the Christian Negroes.—To the 
Islands of Sark, Jersey, Madeira, Sicily, Do- 
minica, Bermuda, Jamaica, Guadalope, Mar- 
tinique, Trinidad, Antigua, Si. Thomas, and 
Prince Edward’s.—To St. Domingo.—To the 
Cape of Good Hope.—To Quebec.—To De- 
merara; and to different stations in India.— 
The 500 copies of the Italian New Testa- 
ment, sent to a respectable correspondent at 
Malta, have been received and put in distri- 
bution. Roman Catholic priests, upon ob- 
taining copies, expressed their joy, that they 
now had the Scriptures in a language which 
they understood.—Of 500 Testaments sent to 
Martinique for sale or gratuitous distribution, 
among the negroes and other poor people, 450 
were eagerly and rapidly purchased.—The 
Danish prisoners, to whom 791 New Testa- 
ments were presented, were daily employed 
in reading them ; and large companies in dif- 
ferent parts of the ship were seen thus engaged. 
A very considerable addition has been made 
to the collection of books belonging to the 
British and foreign Bible Society by the ge- 
nerosity of individuals. 

Receipts and Disbursement, in the year end- 
ing 31st March, 1810. 
£ 


Annual subscriptions ... ... 3625 8 
Donations and life subserip... 1835 19 
Congregational collections. ... 4346 10 0 


Auxiliary societiese—Birming- 
ham Association, ins(t- 


tuted April 1806... ... 285 0 0 
Bristol Auxiliary Bible So- 

ciety, Feb. 1, 1810.. 2700 0 0 
Devon and Exeter, Dec. 8, 

East Lothian Bible Society, 

Oct. 24, 1809. ... ... 50 0 0 
Edinburgh do,July31,1809 500 0 0 
Greenock and Port Glasgow 63 0 O 
Hull Auxiliary Bible So- 

ciety, March 22, 1810 168 0 0 
Kendal ditto, Jan. 15, 1810 331 14 9 
Leeds ditto, Oct. 25, 1809 190 7 4 
Leicester ditto,Feb.19,1810 300 0 0 
London Association, 1805 92 0 O 
Nottingham Auxiliary Bi- 

ble Society, Mar.30,1809 111 10 O 
Newcastle upon Tyne ditto, 

Sept. 1809 ... ... ... 142 3 9 
Readingditto, Mar.28,1809 582 9 11 
Sheffield ditto, Feb.5,1810 323 18 6 


Donation by * A Lover of 
the Truth,” the interest to 
be laid out annually. ... 100 0 0 


Proposita Philanthropica.— Bible Saciety. 


Ditto, from the trustees, un- 


der the will of Mrs.) Ann 5. 

Geecaweed.. ... .... 980 © 06 
Legaciesincash ... ... ... 68 0 0 
Dividends on £1,000. Four 

per cent. ann., legacy of 

Thos. Hawkes, Esq. de- 

ducting property tax... 18 0 0 
Ditto on £8,000. Three per 

cent. consolidated ann., m- 

cluding a return of the pro- 

Interest exchequer bills... 432 11 6 
Sale exchequer bills 3776 18 11 
Insurance received on Bibles 

and Testaments shipwreck 

ed, and return of premiums 

Sale of Bibles and Testaments 6427 19 4! 


27,114 9 
Government Securities held hy the Society, 
March 31, 1810. 
Three per cent. consoli. 
Four per cent. ditto, legacy of 


8000 0 0 


Thomas Hawkes, Esg. .. 1000 0 0 
Donation by ‘* A Lover of the 
Navy, five percent. ... ... 3304 0 0 
Exchequer bills ... ... ... 5200 0 0 
Disbursements, 
English and Welsh Bibles and 
Testaments, and binding 10,128 14 3 
Manks Testaments, stereotyp- 
ing and printing . 1299 4 4 
Irish Testaments ... ...  ... 50 0 0 
French Testaments ... ... 762 5 4 
Dutch Testaments... ... 33614 4 
Danish Testaments .,, ... 195 16 5 
Spanish Testaments ... ... 104 4 4 
Portuguese Testaments... 105 13 1 
Italian Testaments... ... 74.17 5 
Modern Greek Testaments... 938 2 5 
Lapland Testaments .,. ... 150 0 0 
Calmuck Testaments ... 66 41 


Evangelical Society at Stock- 
holm, in Aid of printing a 
Swedish Bible on standing 

Berlin Bible Society, in fur- 
ther Aid of printing Po- 
lish Scriptures, and revising 
and correcting Bohemian 
Bible 250 0 0 


German Bible Society at Basle, 


for the Distribution of Bi- 

bles and Testaments in the 

interior of France... ... 300 0 0 
Corresponding Committee in 

India, Disbursements in 

translating and printing the 

Scriptures in the oriental 
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Hibernian Bible Society in £. d 


Bible Committee of Synod of 

Ulster in Ireland ... ... 100 0 
Philadelphia Bible Society ... 200 0 
6000 Annual Reports, 17000 

English Summaries, 10000 

Welch ditto, Circular Ab- 

Paper for Reports and Sum- 

maries for 1810 
Translating and Circulating 

Addresses, to promote the 

Object of the Society in 

Denmark and Sweden, and 

travelling Expenses... ... 
Purchase of #118. 10s. 4d. 

Four per Cent. Aun. Dona- 

tion of ** A Lover of the 

Purchase of Exchequer Bills 
Shipping 
Packing, and cases.. 
Depositary’s commission, 

warehouse rent, paper, cord, 

and porterage ... ose 
Stationary, 
Advertisements, including 

those for Auxiliary Societies 
Travelling expenses (Auxiliary 

Use of rooms for meeting, and 

sent of library ss 
Assistant secretary... ... 
Accountant, as collector... 
Postages, messengers, xc. ... 154 


26,876 
Grants of Money not yet drawn for. 
To India,disbursements in the 
Oriental languages in 1809 1000 
Lapland New Testament ... 100 
Connecticut Bible Society ... 50 
Bible Society at Boston, Mas- 
Lithuanian Bible... ... 500 
Arabic Bible under patronage 
of Bp. of Durham ... .. 
German Bible society, in aid 
of French Bible. ... 
Same, for Romanesque scrip- 
tures ... 


oo of6 
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DIDASCALIA. 

The novelties for this season have not yet 
made their appearance: several new pieces 
are announced atour National Thcatres; and 
several new Danscuses are expected for the 
Opera 


Didascalia.—List of Patents. 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, ISSUED 
BETWEEN JAW. 1, AND JUNE 30, 1830. 


William Cotton, Limehouse, Middlesex, Manatacturer 5 
fora method of regulating the texture of ail kinds of 
cloth in the process of weaving. January 15, 1810. 

William Murdock, Soho Foundry, Stafford, Engineer 
ora method or process for boring and forming pipes, 
fylinders, columns, and circuiar disks, out of solid Mocks 
end siabs of stone of any kiad or description, January 
als, 1810. 

Thomas Bayley, Birmingham, Warwick, Brass-found- 
er; for certain improvements in sliding pullies for 
window-blinds and for other purposes. January 15, «810 

Peter Cox, Fairford, (sloucester, Civil Engineer ; for 
certain improvements on the thrashing machine. January 
23, 1810. 

Joseph Manton, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, Mid- 
dlesex, Gun-maker ; for an improvement ia telescopes. 
January 23, 1810. 

David Cock, Dean-street, Soho, Middlesex, Stereotype 
Manufacturer; for vessels of a mew construction foe 
melting metals and heating fluids. February 1, Is10. 

Augustus Frederick de Heine, Moor-lane, Fore-street 

ndon, Gentleman ; for cettain improvements on print- 
ing and stamping presses. February}, 1810. 

ohn Craigie, Quebec, Canada, iu North-America, 
Esq. now residing in Craven-Street, Middlesex; for 
certain inventions of his own ; anda method of making 
an improved kitchen fire-place, communicated to him 
when residing abroad. February 1, 1810. 

Stedman Adams, Hartford, Connecticut, North.- 
merica, Esq.; at present residing in Carey-strees, 
Aincoln’s-inn-fields, Middlesex; fur certain improves 
Lents on steam-engines and in distillation, February, 


1, 1810. 

William Muller, Hay-market, Middlesex ; for certain 
improvements in the construction of pumps. February 
12, 1810. 

John Slater, Birmingham, Warwick, Coach-spring 

aker ; for his improvement in hanging and securing 
from breaking in the middle er ceutre. 

ruary 12, 1810. 

William Doughty, Birmingham, Warwick, Engineer ; 
for his improvement in the combination of wheels for 
gaining mechanical power. February 12, 1810. 

George Wyke, Bath, Esq. for certain improvements ia 
the construction of wheel carriages of various descrip- 
tions, February 12, 1310. 

Peter Warburton, Corbridge, Staffor!, China-Mane- 
facturer ; for a new method of decorating china, porcelain, 
earthen-ware, and glass, with native, pure, or adulterated 
gold, silver, platina, or other metals, or flaxed or lower. 
ed with lead or any other substance ; which invention 
leaves the metals, after being burned, in their metallic 
state. February 13, 1810. 

Richard Witty, Kingston-upon-Hull, Gentleman; for 
certain improvements in making, arranging, and come 

ining certain parts of rotative steam engines, by 
which means the most complete parts of the steam 
engines now in use are dispensed wi'h and rendered un- 
necessary, and the whole of the mechanism made much 
more simple, less expensive, and not so liable to be out 
of repair as that of the steam engines now in use, and 
applicable to giving motion to all surts of mill-work or 
machinery. February 14, 1810. 

#uvas Morrison, Greenock, Scotland; for a machine 
for conveying persons from the upper part of houses om 
fire, and for lowering goods from warehouses and other 
purposes. February 22, 1810. 

Peter Stuart, Fieet-street, Loudon, Printer; fora mee 
thod of engraving and printing. maps of countries, charts, 
or other plans or designs, music, mathematical diagrams 
or figures, on wood, metal, or any other substance, so 
that they may be thrown off in a common printing press 
or presses, either for books, newspapers, or any other 
printed paper whatever. February 26, 1910, 

William Bainbridge, Saint Andrew Holborn, London, 
Musical Instrament-maker; for_ceriain improvemeats 
on the English flute or flageolet. February 26, 1809. 

Major Pratt, Spencer-street, Saint George in ‘hg East, 
Middiesex, Farmer ; for certain methods of manufacture 
ing machines for performing various agricultural opera~ 
tions by mechanical powers. “February 26, 1810. 

Augustus de Heine, Burr-street Middlesex, Gentlee 
man ; for certain apparatus, by the application of knowa 
principles, to preserve animal food, vegetable food, and 
other perishable articles, a lung time from perishing of 
becoming useless. February 26, 1910. 

Charies le Caan, Lianelly, in Carmarthen, Gentleman 3 
for certain apparatus to be added and united to the axle 
trees and wheels, or naves of wheels of carriages, s@ as to 
impede, resist, or eheck their achion. Febsuary 96, 1810. 
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Joseph Stephenson, Mortimer-street, Middlesex, Plumb- 
er; for a machine for filtering and purifying of water. 
February 27, 1810. 

John Justice, Dundee, North Britain, Ironmonger ; 
for an improvement in the construction of stove-grates, 
calculated to prevent or cure smokey chimnies, and pos- 
“sessing other advantages Over the stove-grates in common 
wse.. March 6, 1810. 

Thomas Scott, Bushorn, Middlesex, Musical Instrument 
Maker; for an impoved German-fiute, clarionette, and 
Oboe. March 12, 1910. 
® Thomas Robinson, Robert’s-Bridge, Salehurst, Sussex, 
Brewer ; for a mashing machine. March 12, 1810, 

John Kent, Soutvampton, Architect ; for a new and 
expeditious method of moving all kinds of goods or ma- 
terials to high buildings, or from deep places. March 19, 
1810. 

Thomas Grant, Biddeford, Devon, Esquire ; for a} me- 
thod of making paint or varnish from a newly discovered 
fossil, which will be.of great public utility in painting of 
‘ships, and in various manufactories. March 92, 1810. 

Michael Shannon, Berwiek-Street, Middlesex, Architect; 
for certain improvements inthe artof brewing, which was 
communicated by a learned foreigner, since deceased, 
March @2, 1810. 

Johann George Deyerlein, Long-acre, Middlesex, Tool- 
maker; for certain inventions by himself, and commani- 
cations made tu him by a native of Germany, of a ma- 
chine, new principle or method of making bricks and tiles ; 
by means whereot, and of clay, loam, or similar materials to 
those commonly used in potteries, he is eaabled to make all 
sorts of mouldings, beads, tubes, gutters, channels, or 
cylinders to convey water, smoke, or any fluid or soft 
substance. March 92, 1810. 

John Gregory, Islington, Middlesex, builder; for anew 
method of tunning or cleansing ales and beers into casks. 
March 22, 1810. 

Frederick Koenig, Camden Town, Middlesex, Printer ; 
for a method of printing by means of machinery. March 
29, 1810. 

Jonathan Ridgway, Manchester, Lancaster, Plumber and 
Glazier; for a certain improved method for preparing 
rollers and blocks used for calico printing. April 6, 1810. 

John Stancliffe, Caius College, Cambridge, Bachelor of 
Physic; for certainimprovements in apparatus for combi- 
nation and condensation of gascs and vapours, applicable 
to processes of distillation. April 6, 1810. 

John Woodhouse, Broomsgrove, Worcester ; for several 
improvewents relative to canals. April 6, 1810. 

William Speer, late of the City of Dublin, but now of 
the city of Westminster, Esquire; for a new or improved 
art, method, or process of increasing the inflammability 
and combnstibility, and of improving the light of oils 
nsed for burning, particularly applicable to the wils refined 

, according to the patent process, which will also improve 

oils when used for buraing. April 6, 1810. 

James Fussell, Mells, near Frome, Somerset, Iron- 
manufactarer ; for an improved method of making and 
working forge and other bellows. April 6, 1810. 

Charlies Frederick Davis, Itchcombe, Gloucester, 
Clothier ; for an improvement in the manufacture of 
woollen cloth. April 6, 1810. 

William Parr, Great Portland-street, Middlesex, Esq. 
for improved gunpowder. April 11, 1810. 

Luke Hopkinson, Holborn, Middlesex, Coach and 
Harnes:-maker ; fur certain improvements to a bridle-bit, 
or bits for bridles, used in driving or riding horses or other 
animals. May 2, 1810. 

_ Daniel Beaumont Payne, Bath, Banker; for a new 

plan or method for more accurately and expeditiously ex- 
prcesing and ascertaining the number, dates, and sums 

n bank bills, notes, and other securities for money, and 

preventing forgeries, frauds, and losses, by defacing or 

altering the same. May 2, 1810. 

Wiliain Clerk, Esq. Advocate; for a method for pre- 
venting smoke, dust, and the danger of fire, and for 
ifickeasing and regulating heat from stoves and chimney 
fire-piaces for heating rooms, halls, passages, and stair- 
Cases ia public: buildings and dwelling-houses, and all 
other aparlinents were lated heat and cleanliness are 
desirable, without obstructing the view of the burning 
fuel. May 2, 1310, 

Sebastian Krard, Great Marlborough-street, Middlesex ; 
for certain improvements on piano fortes and harps. May 

2, 1410. 

Joba Maiben, Perth, Scatiand, Sadler and Ironmonger; 
for certain apparatus for making carbonated hydrogen gas 
from pit-coal, and for using the same for lighting mills, 
factories, houses, shops, lamps, &c. the lights being 
regulated by means of syphons. May 2, 1910. 

Joseph Halliday, Master of the Band beienging to the 
Cavan Regiment of Militia, now quartered in Kilkenny ; 
forc « improvements in the musical instrument called 


t-horn. May 5, 
tle-upon-Tyne, Civil En- 


Chapman, 
for luis iuiproved wheel or wheels to be moved 


gineer 
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by water, steam or any other suitable fluids or gases, and 
to be applicable to mechanic or other purposés where 4 
moving is required. May 9, 1810. 

John Bosworth, Birmingham, Warwick, Coal Dealer ; 
for his improvements in carriages to facilitate the un. 
loading of heavy coals and other things. May 9, 1810 

Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. Vice-Admiral of the Blue 
Squadron ; for a perpetual oven for the making of all kinds 
of bread. Communicated to him by a person residing 
abroad. May 15, 1810. 

James Bell, Fieldgate-street, Whitechapel, Sugar-Re. 
finer ; for certain improvements in the manner of refining 
sugar, anduf forming sugar-loaves of a particular des. 
cription, May 17, 1810. 

Charles Stewart, St. Martin in the Fields, Middlesex, 
Cabinet-Maker ; for certain improvements in the con. 
struction of dining and othertables. May 2@, 1810. 

John Onions, Broseley, Salop, lron-master; for a ma. 
chine for thrashing corn and other grain on a new 
construction. May 22, 1810. 

William Docksey. Bristol, Millwright; for consider. 
able improvements in the process of manufacturing an 
article, commonly called ivory black, and for pulverizing, 
grinding, or reducing to a subtle and fine powder all 
articles capable of a more easy separation gf their parts 
or constituent principles by torrefaction, heating, or 
calcination, in open or close kilns, ovens, or furnaces, 
especially potter’s clays, flints, colouring and glazing 
materials. May 22, 1810. 

Joseph Anthony Berrolias, Cowper’s-row, Clerkenwell, 
Middlesex, watchmaker ; for an improved warning watch 
on a new construction. May 26, 1810. 

George Hiekford, Chadacre Hail Farm, Strumpling, 
Suffolk, Farmer; for‘an improvement upon the plough 
heretofore used for draining land, and the machine for 
drawing the same through the ground, whereby a horse 
will be able to perform a much greater quantity of work in 
the. same time than by the methods naw in use. June, 
1810. 

John Williams, Cornhill, London, Stationer ; for cer- 
tain apparatus, or additional parts, to be applied to, and 
used with, wheel carriages, in order to render the same 
more safeand commodious. Junes, 1810. 

Mary Townley, wife of James ‘Townley, Ramsgate, Kent, 
Esquire ; for a method applicable to the prevention or cure 
of smokey chimnies. June 8, 1810. 

Arthur Woolf, Lambeth, Surrey, Engineer; for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction and working of 
steam-engines, calculated to lessen the consumption of 
fuel. Jane9, 1810. 

Joseph Warren Revere, Boston, America, at present at 
London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, London, Merchant; 
for a method of splitting hides and shaving leather. June 
19, 1810. 

Joseph Clisild Daniell, Frome, Somerset, Clothier ; for 
certain improvements on machines Called gigs and shearing 
frames used for dressing cloths, and in the clothing manu- 
factures, June 19, 1810. 

Malcolm Mac Gregor, Bell-yard, Carey-street, Middle- 
sex, Musical Instrument-maker ; fora certain flute or mu- 
sical wind instrament with improved keys, which keys 
are also applicable to flutes, and various other wind in- 
struments now in use, June 19, 1810. 

George Adams, Woodlands, Lindvidge, Worcester, Farm- 
er; for an improved method of cultivating land, and of 
feeding and consuming the produce thereof by cattle and 
sheep, and of preserving and applying the manure of and 
made by such cattle ont shee ny means of certain houses 
made and built for the protection of cattle and sheep from 
weather, and feeding the same thereon, and moveable 
by! means of wheels, slidis, iron railways, or otherwise. 
June 19, 1810. 

John Lindsay, (late lientenant-colonel of our 71st regi- 
ment) Grove House, Middlesex ; for a boat, and various 
apparatus, whereby heavy burthens can be conveyed on 
shallow water, on rivers wherein shoals and other difficul- 
ties ~— navigation, whereby the lives of men will be 
saved from wrecks, and other situations of imminent 
danger, at sea or on rivers, whereby the apparatus above 
specified may in its consequences and constrnctions em- 
brace other important results highly beneficial to the 
British navy and commerce, by enabiing the bottoms of 
ships to be examined with accuracy and expedition, with- 
out the necessity of moving the masts or cargo. June 19, 
1810. 

William Bell, Handsworth, Birmingham, Warwick, 
Engineer ; for a machine for the purpose of cutting paste- 
board or cards out of pasteboard or paper ; and for cutting 
Various other articles. June 19, 1810. 

James Frost, Little Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, Middle- 
sex, Brassfounder, and James Frost the younger, of the 
same place, his sou, also Brassfounder ; for an improve- 
4g upon Cocks, or an improved lock-cock, Jine 2t, 
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1503] Reports, Papers, &c. on East-India Company's Affairs, 


PAPERS CONNECTED WITH THE REPORT 
ON THE EXPOSITION OF THE EASst- 
INDJA COMPANY’S AFFAIRS, &c. 


No, II. 


[Continued from page 1230.] 


Whatever be the state of the Finances of 
the East-India Company, as sovereigns, 
whether their Revenue derived tiom their 
territorial possessions be ore or less, the 
body of proprietors in Britain, will ever look 
to the profits of the Company receivable at 
home, as an associated Society, for that com- 
pensition for the hazard of their property 
which is implied in the very nature of their 
union. The dividends to be paid in Leaden- 
hall Street, contuoul the optnion of the 
public, and these depend on circumstances 
distinct from those by which the Asiatic 
provinces are rendered prosperous or afflicted. 


In fact, the constant change of Property 
in the transfer books of the Company, is 
incessantiy introducing into the concern 
individuals who have never participated in any 
of those tneasures by which the former, or 
the present state of the Company has been 
aflected. ‘They purchase, with an iniention 
to make a certain legal interest of the money 
they expend; and being at liberty to withdraw 
from the risque by selling out, they calculate 
litle beyond their confidence in an expected 
profit, or loss. If the territorial Revenue 
proves highly productive they enjoy the advan- 
tage: if any unforeseen calamity attends the 
general interest, they are losers so far ; becanse 
the value of the stock is diminished in pro- 
portion 

The \ercantile Interest of the Company is 
exposed to accidents distinct from those which 


‘are contineent on its dominions as a Sove- 


reign. The great wealth which it has at ail 
times floating on the waters, is liable to : etri- 
meat and diminution, eve while its territo- 
ries may enjoy the most profound tranquillity : 
a remarkable circumstance in proof of this, 
is the loss sustained from storms at sea in the 
course of a single season. An interesting 
history of this calamitous event, is subjoined 
to the exposition of the Company's finances 
which forms the body of the following article. 
This History is worthy the attention of na- 
turalists as well as of nautical men; but 
especially of commanders of vessels trading to 
India. We learn it that she latitude of 
the Mauritius is subject to hurricanes of the 
most destructive powers, and that in a small 
difference of distance, as five or ten miles, 
they rage with greaer or with diminished 
violeuce. How tar this disaster abates the 
value of the Mauritius, »s a port or harbour 


Vor. VII. [Lit, Pan. Dec, 1610.) 
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for the resort of ships, we do not attempt to 


suggest. Experience is the only test on 
which dependeuce may be justly placed. ‘he 
loss of Company’s vessels by | ¢ enemy, also 
affects the merchants while tne sovereign ‘is 
exempt. It is one of the misfortunes atiend- 
ant ona state of war. From the combined 
etlect of these causes the Company has been 
reduced to the necessity of soliciting aid from 
the nation, and this has been extended to it, 
with parliamentary liberality 


It is certain, however, that should the 
Mauritius follow the fate of its neigubour the 
Island of Bourbon, and come into our pose 
session, the enemy will be almost excluded 
from the Indian seas; and this branch of 
hazard to the Company's property in those 
distant climes, will be cut off. 


The check that has been experienced in the 
sale of Indian commodities in Britain, is 
partly attributable to improvements made in 
the productions of our own looms. The 
not only satisfy our taste, but they are ad- 
mired even in India itself. It follows, that 
with this cause of the declension of the va« 
lue annexed to the’ productions of India, 
we cannot, as Britons, be offended : there 
will always remain a sufficiency of articles in 
wich that country is, and must continue to 
be, unrivalled, to insure ample employment 
to the industry, the capital, and the specula- 
tion of its inhabitants. 


Connected with these papers are others con- 
taining correspondence between the 1) rectors 
of the East India Company, and Sir Robert 
Peel and others, on the supp!y of materials 
for home manufactures. The expence of 
freight from a region so remote as India, must 
inevitably be heavy ; and during war it must 
be greatly enhanced. This forms the sub- 
stance of another report, which bears ample 


testimony to the equity and liberality of the 
Directors. 

This statement made by the Company to 
the Uritish legislature, explains the nature of 
many expences, and that combination of inju- 
rious causes to which the embarrassed state of 
their affairs may be referred. As this may be 
he eafter a subject. of comparison, and as it 
forms a striking incident in the History of the 
Company, we ha 2 thought it our duty to 
submit an abstract of it to our readers, To this 
we have added a general state of their propert 
entitled ‘* Stock per Computation.” t 
forms a very proper article for comparison 
witn the amount of the property of the 
Company at the time when ‘ord Godolphin’s 
award was made. ‘The extent of the concern, 
as ic nas increased in the course of a century, 
is little short of a phenomenon in the politi 
cal aud commercial history of mankind, 
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EXCERPTA FROM THE COMPANY's | 
EXPOSITION OF ITS AFFAIRS. 


The pecuniary embarrassments of the Com- 

any, at home, began to be seriously felt, in 
the course of 1805-6; and the causes of them, | 
can be distinetly traced. 

The Company's receipts for sales of goods 
from March 1, 1803, to March 1, 1800, fell 
short of the receipts in the three years imme- 
diately preceding, no less than £3,268,671. 
This was partly owing to the diminished sup- 
plies of investment from India, on account 
of the war these, and partly to the reduction 
of the prices of Indian goods in the home 
market, the consequence of the state of Eu- 
rope, and by very large importations to Lon- 
don through the medium of British private 


Reports, Exposilion, and Papers, from Hon. House of Commons, 


The deficiencies in the Company's home 


funds, for some past years, have arisen from | 
exporting and paying more on account of In- | 


dia and China, than has been received in the 
same period from the investments returned by 
those countries, after deducting the necessary 
charges on them.——— 

The many and urgent representations made 
by manufacturers, particularly in the great 
branch of woollens, of the stagnation in their 
trade, induced the Company, who have long 
made ita rule to promote to the utmost of their 

wer, the exportation of the staples of the 


fother Country, although it is well known, | 


that since the commencement of the war in 
1793, they have in general lost by them, and 
might often have sent out bullion to more ad- 
vantage, not to reduce their provision of those 
articles ; and as the woollens, which consti- 
tute a very large proportion of their exports, 


are sent chiefly to China, the returns from | 
whence are more adequate, and come to a | 


better market, no considerable reduction could 
have been made in the export of those wool- 
lens, or of specie instead of them, without 
deranging the usual scale of the returns. 


The sale amount of Indian goods : 
1798-9 stood at ......... £4,667,295 


1805-6 reduced to ...... 2,254,809 
1806-7 fell to ............ 1,472,074 


The causes of the progressive diminutions 
jn the sales, must be too well understood to 
require any particular explanation. The sales 
of the China investment, which are almost 
entirely for home consumption, have con- 
tinued without any very material variation 
since 1798-9, although the factory at Canton, 
is at this time, considerably indebted to the 
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Company, for the excess of the supplies it 


| has received in some late years, above its re. 


turns to Europe. 

As therefore, the payments for exports, 
Bills of Exchange, and other unavoidable 
outgoings, have continued in the two last 


| vears, nearly at the standard of the three 


preceding years, and the receipts have fallen 
far below the standard, the cause of deficit 
both in the past and present year becomes at 
once apparent. This however will be better 
illustrated by the second part of the Account : 
—By comparing the period from March 
1803, to March 1806, with the period from 
March 1806, to March 1808. ‘The receipts 
and payments will stand thus: Receipts less, 
1806-7—1807-8 - £3,378,850 
Payments less, deduct 171,385 
Comparative diminution - - £3,207,465 
Add diminution 1803 to 1806 - 4,459,098 
Total comparative 
of home funds on aceount . " 
of India and China, in 
years to March 1, 1808 - si 
Receipts from March 1803 to 
March 1808 - - - « - 
Payments - - - = = 


£28,885,542 
36,319,307 


Excess of Payments - - £7,433,855 


But in the mean time, the Company have 


| @ great amount of property more within their 


reach. The unsold goods at present in their 
warehouses in London, and with much cer- 
tainty expected in the course of the season, 
at prime cost, amount to £7,148,440: Va- 
lued at the selling prices moderately estimated, 
they amount to £13,086,305. 

To these more immediate resources the 
Court of Directors think themselves entitled 
to add the large, and as they conceive, most 
equitable claim which the Company still have 
upon Government for various expendituies 
made on accouut of the public, im the East. 

To alter the rate of Dividend on the stock, 
would have the worst effect on the credit and 
affairs of the Company ; and would in_parti- 
cular be unfair to the stockholders, who come 
in upon the faith of a dividend: uled by Par- 
liament, and derive no advantage from all the 
immense concerns which the Company man- 
age, but common interest for their money. 
The Court of Directors therefore earnestly 
deprecate the idea of any alteration in the 
dividend, if any such suggestion should be 
made. 


. . . . 


The Indian debt, according to the best esti 
mate that can be formed of its amounton the 
Ist May 1808, will stand at £31,895,000. 
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On this subject it is impossible, in any gene- 
ral consideration of the Company’s attairs, 
to avoid eminently fixing the attention. 

Of the many baneful effects confessedly 
produced by the vast increase of the Indian 
debt upon all the interests of the Company, 
one has borne, and must continue to bear, 
direetly and powerfully on the home finances, 
namely, the reduction, and at length the ex- 
tinction, of the surplus of revenue, from 
which a million sterling was to be annually 
appropriated to the purposes of investment. 
This resource has long been decliving, and 
for a series of vears past, in which European 
war, always productive of extraordinary ex- 
pence to the Company, rendered such a re- 
source more necessary, has entirely ceased. 


A great part of the interest on the Debt, has 
of late been paid by adding to the capital of 
that debt. 

During the period spoken of, there has 
been on the whole, no diminution of the civil 
and military expenditures to compensate for 
the heavier charge of interest ; but on the 
contrary, while the revenues have from dif- 
ferent acquisitions and annexations, been 
greatly enhanced, the expenditure has kept 
pace with the increase, and has even outrua 
it, so that although when in 1793-4 our reve- 
nues were on/y eight millions per annum, we 
had a surplus of £1,600,000; now that our 
revenues are fifteen millions per annum, we 
have a deficit even in the second year of 
peace, of £1,019,097. 


Revenues. | Charges. 


First year of mt £ | £ 


8,276,770 6,066,923 


| 8,652,032 8,417,812 


| | 


Interest. | Surplus. 


£ 
526,205, 1,683,642 


| 

13,464,537 11,043,108] 1,577,922) 843,507} |1803.. 19,523,737 

(15,217,516 15,561,330] 2,070,792} .. .. 

1807-8, per estimate 14,614,261 13,436,198, 2,197,160, .. 
| 


Deficit. | Delt, 


£ £ April. 


|1793.. 7,971,668 


1798.. 10,866,588 
525,106.1799.. 12,811,863 


2,414,606 1806, .-28,538,804 
1,019,097,)1808.. 31,895,000 
| Estimated. 


What is most obvious and striking in this 
statement, is the increase, not of the charges 
only, but also of the debt, as the revenues 
increased, and not merely in proportion to 
the increase of the revenues; for, whilst 
from the year 1793-4 to the year 1805-6, the 
amount of the revennes has not been quite 
doubled, that of the charges bas been in- 
creased as five to two, and that of the debt 
nearly quadrupled, besides a vecy large suin 
of debt transferred in the course of that je- 
riod to England. The greatest increase un- 
der all these heads, nas been since 1798 9g. 
The first foundation of the debt, wis laid by 
the Mahratta war of 1778. The accumula- 
tion of that debt, and of charges, may in 
most part be accounted for, by he foreign 
expeditions nndertaken from India at the de- 
sire of his M jesty’s ministers, the two svars 
of Mysore, the two wars of 1803-4 and 5 
with the Mahiratta chiefs, and the permanent 


increase of military establishments, ovcasion- 


ed by these events, and other political miea- 
sures of the same period . . 

Afier all allowances and adjustments, 
which, according to the best knowledge of 
the court, comprehend every thing the ac- 
count ought to contain, the balance is in fa- 
voar of England or of the Company at home, 

After charging the Company with the 
ludian Debt up to the latest period to which 


the Indian Quick Stock Accounts are re- 
ceived, and charging also the Capital Stock 
subscribed by the proprietors at the sam of 
£7,780,000 sterling the balance against the 
Company is £12,313,153. Without charg- 
ing the sums due to the proprietors, the ba- 
lance will be £4,533,153. For this there 
are the territorial possessions, the Forts, 
Settlements, and Lands constituting the ori- 
ginal estate of the Company before the ac- 
quisition of the Dewannee, and a vast mass 
ot buildings, stores, 8&c. placed under the 
head of dead stock, at asum far inferior to 


The present is a most inauspicious time for 
the increase of the capital stock, and pos- 
sibly the rumours already [lately] afloat, of a 
French Expedition through Persia, would 


obstruct the success’ of such an attempt ; 


neither would it be advisable to extend the 
issue of bonds beyond the sum of five mil- 
lious, to wh'ch the law now permits the 
Company to go, for there is always a danger 
of their being poured in for Teas, and other 
goods, purcaased at the sales. It is true 
that our exporis of British manufactures, 
which are estimated to be continued on the 
usual large sca!e, might be lessened, and in 
case of necessity, recourse must undoubtedly 
be had to this measure; but it would be 
very inexpedient, both as deranging the es 
tablished routine of the Company's come 
3 H2 
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merce, and as exposing a numerous body of 
manufacturers of this Country, who now 
have little employment besides the Compavy’s, 
to aggravated distress. 

To the demands originally contained in 
this account must now be added the expence 
of maintaining in India the king’s troops 
exceeding the Parliamentary limit. . . . 

Before concluding, the executive body of 
the Company think it may be proper for 
them to declare, that they are not conscious 
of having, by improvidence or mismanage- 
ment, contributed to bring the Company's 
affairs into the embarrassments in which 
they are now involved. ‘They may be placed 
ina very material degree to the vast increase 
of the Indian debt, the consequence of va- 
rious measures adopted abroad under the ad- 
ministration of controul exercised by his 
Majesty's government since the year 1784. 
Those embarrassments proceed also in part 
from causes which it has not been in the 
power of this country to controul. An un- 
exampled European War, which: has already 
continued fourteen years, has in every way 
aggravated the expences, and diminished the 

rofits of the Company at home and abroad. 
“he increased charges of freight and de- 
morage alone occasioned bv this War have 
amounted, since its commencement, to more 
than seven millions sterling. © Wienever 
Great Britain is involved in European War, 
the effects are always felt in India in increased 
military expences, even when no European 
enemy appears in the field there ; but that 
war has been carried into India, and, at the 
desire of his majesty’s government, the Com- 
pany have had to sustain the expence of 
various foreign expeditions against the French, 
Dutch and Spanish possessions in India, and 
to Egypt, ali chiefly on the national account, 
in which, as is well known, the Company 
expended very large sums, borrowed at high 
Indian interest, to the prejudice of their 


Reports, Exposition, and Papers, from Hon. House of Commons, 


general eredit and affairs, in ways which | 


cannot be made matter of account. 
war moreover has occasioned a gradual rise in 
the cost of home manufactures and metals, 
which the Company, consulting the national 
interest, have continued to export for many 
years to the extent of £2,200,000 annually, 
notwithstanding the known disadvantage 
under which they prosecuted that trade ; for 
the increased cost could not be compensated 
by a corresponding increase in the selling 
prices abroad, nor by a decrease in the prices 
of goods purchased for Europe, and bas 
therefore been attended with positive and 
considerable Joss to the Company. The 

rogressive diminutions of profit on their 
Fodian Importations here, have been already 
shewn. All these evils are now followed by 
a stagnation in the home sales of the Com- 
pany. In this they suffer with the nation, 


This | 
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and with Europe at large, but the conse. 
quences, as already described, fall with pe. 
culiar severity upon them in the other cir- 
cumstances of their affairs ; for the Indian 
Finances, which are become of immense 
importance in the system ef the Company, 
instead of affording relief, are ina state that 
imperiously cails for instant and effectual res 
gulation. It is by no means to be concluded, 
however, that aflairs would now have been 
better under any other supposable mode of 
Indian administration ; it is perfectly within 
the power of this country to affor! the aids 
which are now required for the relief of the 
Company's Finances, both at home and 
abroad ; for consolidating the credit of the 
Company, and strengthening the hands of 
the authorities at home, so necessary to the 
well being of the Company’s Affairs. 

Signed, by Order of the Court of Di- 
reclors, 

W. Ramsay, Sec. 

East-India House, 1st April 1808. 


EXCERPTA FROM THE SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE FOREGOING EXPOSITIONS. 


The expecied deficit for 1808-9, of 
£2,433,185 was supplied by receipis beyond 
the estimate from the following sources, viz. 
Sales of imports - - £851,345 
Charges and Freight on 

Private Trade - - 168,813 
—£1,020,158 
Received on account of Com- 

pany’s claims on the public, 

on report of the committee - 


1,500,000 
2,520,958 

The estimate of receipts and disbursements 
from March 1, 1810, to March 1, 1811, ex- 
hibits a deficiency of no less than #£2,038,948. 
‘Two causes extremely adverse to the Com- 
pany, and wholly out of their controul, have 
produced this deficiency. One is a loss in 
their shipping in 1808 and 1809, to an ex- 
tent altogether unexampled ; the other, drafis 
to a very large amount inade upon them from 
abroad, on account of the Indian territorial 
debt. 

The aggregate amount of the goods lost, 
which otherwise might have come into the 
assets of 1810-11, and of bills payable for the 
Indian debt within that year, is £3,438,8206. 

It has always been perfectly understood, 
that in the most flourishing times of the 
Company, their commercial resources could 
not be adequate to the discharge of the In- 
dian territorial debt, and especially of late 
years since the debt has progressively advanced 
to 30 millions sterling, and the Company's 
Indian commerce has from various causes de- 
clined bath in amount and profit ; the liquid. 
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ation of any large portion of that debt from , Amount of Indian Debt at several Periods « 


the home funds of the Company, has been 

altogether out of the question. But as a 

very great part of the debt was unfortunately 

contracted under an option to the lender of 
receiving payment hrst of the interest, and 
finally of the principal in England, the 
commissioners for the affairs of Lodia and his 

Majesty's government, have been for several 

years at least quite aware, that if any consi- 

derable sum of debt should in consequence be 
transferred to England, the Company would 
necessarily require public aid for the liquida- 

A large portion of the decennial loans pay- 

able in England, falling due in 1809 and 

1810, have been renewed [in India} at a di- 

minished interest, and without the optional 

On the whole of the home concern, it is 
to be observed, that though the pressure on 
the Company's finances here is severe, the 
transfer of Indian debt which mainly occa- 
sions it, does not deteriorate but improves 
the affairs of the Company, since it produces 
an immediate reduction pe | een and as to 
the late losses by sea, though undoubtedly 
very heavy and happening most unseasonably, 
yet it will be found on a general survey of 
the financial affairs of the Company, that 
they are better than they werea year ago. 

The high estimate of Military and Durbar 
eharges at Bengal, is in consequence of its 
having been found impracticable to withdraw 
the temporary embassies, and to place the 
army upon the ordinary establishment at so 
early a period as was expected ; the payment 
to the Persian government of the sum stipu- 
lated by Sir Harford Jones ; and the embassy 
to Cabul. 

Prime Cost and Sale Value of Company's 
Goods in their Warehouses, March 1808, 
and expected in the present Season: dis- 
tinguishing India and China : 


India. Prime Gost. Sale Value. 
Piece Goods> £1,880,350 £2,244,942 
Raw Silk - - 279,367 476,051 
Saltpetre - = 175,332 439,792 
Spice - = 66,502 191,g01 
Drugs, Sugar, &c. 183,748 200,055 
Pepper - + = 347,056 365,290 

Total - £2,932,355 £€4,008,638 


£3,991,779 £8,310,347 


Tease 
Raw Silk - - 116,562 166,320 
Nankeens - « 107,744 101,000 


£4,216,085 £9,077,667 


Total - 
Grand Total - £7,148,440 £€13,086,305 


| 


containing the State of the East-India Company's Affairs. 


May 1793 - - 
May 1799.. = = 
May 1802, deducting Re- 

deemed by Sinking Funds 
May 1806, do. - do = 
May 1807, do. - do « 
May 1803, do, - do. - 
May 1809, do. - do - 


N. B. Current Rupees at gs. 
Pagodas 8s. : Bombay Rupees 2s. 3d. each. 
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- £7,971,668 
12,811,863 
} 18,350,873 
28,538,804 
30,244,341 
32,007,819 
30,876,788 


Ships proceeded to India in each Seasow 
since 1776; with the Number Lost, Burnt, 
or Captured in each Season: 

Burnt; 


Season. Ships. Lost. Captured, 
1776 = = 2 l 
= 2 1 
- - @% 
1780 - - @g 
1781 - = 29 4 
1782 = - = 24 h 
1783 « 13 

1784 - - = 27 1 
1785 - - = 43 2 
1786 - - S4 1 
1787 - = 

17838 + = + 32 1 

17gl - - 28 
1792 - - - 43 2 
1793 + = - 40 

1794 - += + 34 1 
1795 - - - 46 2 
| 
1797 - - = 26 1 
1798 - <= = 40 1 
1800 - - = 49 

180L - 39 1 
1802 - - > 40 2 2 
1803 - - = 54 2 
1804 - - - 51 3 1 
1805 - 4 ‘2 “1 


1806 - - - 46 1 


Ships Burnt, Lost, or Captured, in the 
Sollowing Seasons : 
Ships 
$ext out. 

Six years war - - from ) 
Season 1776 to Season Al 13 9 


Burnt ; 


Caps 
Lost. 


turede 


1781 inclusive - 
System - - - - 

Six years war - - from 
Season 1792 to Season 
1797 inclusive - ne 241 7 4 
System - - + 


Six years war - - from 
Season 1801 to Season {,- 
1806 inclusive - 8 7 
and New System 
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D STOCK PER COMPUTATION, 
Bills of exchange unpaid, from China 362,469 
Ditto from India des 2,241,044 
To customs and excise oe 753,097 
Bank, mortgage of annuities per act of 1788 - eee soe ve one 700,000 
Ditio, loan on bond oes 100,000 
Supra cargoes commission se aes 134,000 
Owing for exports former seasons oes See eee 164,090 
Owing for teas returned, resold ons > Gad 
Interest on bonds ime 90,902 
Dividends on stock 07,795 | 
Paid by adventurers, T per cent. on “£3, 200, 000 £2,800,000 
Additional capital sold to ditto, 800,000 1,240,000 
Ditto in 1789 174)... 1,000,000 1,740,000 
Ditto in 1793 B00 ss ase 1,000,000 2,000,000 
£6,000,000 £7,780,000 
Sicca Rupees. 
To balance of quick stock against the pay at 
Bengal, 3ist July, 1808 10,39,95,941 
Add expedition to Egypt, &c. included in the 
11,50,50,590 


CR’ 13,34,65,044 
Sum given by Lord Clive, for con- 
stitutinga military fund .,. 11,50,720 
Cargoes dispatched for England, 


dated since close of quick stock 77, 12,942 
88,63,662 


Current at ¢s. 3d. 14,23,29,306 £16,012,046 


Deduct bills of exchange drawn since close of quick stock «1,209,174 
14,802,878 


By balance of quick stock against the Company at Bombay, 


30th April, 1809 Bombay 1,82,80, 102 
Cargoes dispatched for England, dated since close 
of quick stock a § sa 3,51,280 


Bombay at 2s. 6d. 1,86,31,382  £2,328,922 


Deduct bills of exchange drawn on England since close of quick stock 223,199 
2,105,723 


£35 045,683 


East-India 


23d March, 1810. (Errors excepted) 


Chas. Cartwright, Accountant General. 
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MARCH 1, 1810. Cc 


Cash, balance March 1, 1810 654,167 
Value of goods in England unsold 6,365,000 
Balance of quick stock in favour at Fort St. George, April 30, 1809 £2,173,213 
Bills of exchange drawn on England sinee close of quick stock «> 26,343 
Military stores, not included in quick stock ... 
2,244,302 
Balance of quick stock in favour at Bencoolen, April 30, 1809 waa” 1ee 229,807 
At Prince of Wales's Island, April 30, 1808 ... 190,705 
At St. Helena, Sept. 30, 1808 £186,915 
Add bills of exchange drawn on England a ee 21,689 
208,694 
At China, March 2, 1809 1,451,640 
At Cape of Good Hope, August 31, 1809 ive 14,085 
Cargoes from England not arrived in India and China es sas = 2,530,619 
Exports paid for, exclusive of bullion, 1809-10 e23 1,196,095 
Impress and war allowances, paid owners of ships not arriv rived in n England pe 436,079 
Value of ships, sloops, and vessels, exclusive of stationed abroad ue on 79,140 
Paid for dead stock in India ae ee 400,000 
Due from Government for stores and supplies to his Majesty’ s ‘troops és 960,000 
Owing eal sundry persons returned from India, and in India, to be repaid in 
£19,038,376 


Balance against =... :15, 107,307 


£35,045,683 


Memorandum : 


In the above account the article of dead stock is valued at £400,000; whic 
includes buildings and fortifications, plate, household furniture, plantations, farms, sloops* 
vessels, stores, and other articles of dead stock, according to Lord Godolphin’s award in 1702 * 
whereas the whole of the sums of money expended in buildings and fortifications, by the 
latest adviees from the Company's several setdements, for the acquisition and maintenance 
Psa possessions, and the nearest estimated value of other articles of dead siock, is as 
ollows 


h 


Plate, Furni- 


Buildings | ture, Planta- 
and | tions, Farms, | TOTALS. 
Fortifications, | Vessels, &e. 
£ £ £ 
At Bengal... 5,404,354 1,496,114 6,990,468 
Fort St. George atid subordinates... 1,840,682 447,798 | 2,288,480 
Bombay and 7 ditto... ies 1,125,093 352,691 1,4775784 
Fort Marlbro’ and ditto... 243,640 74,544 318,184 
St. Helena, 43,085 93,912 137,597 
Fort Cornwallis 63,478 11,624 75,102 


2,476,683 | 11,287,615 


8,810,932 
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Estimate of Loss sustained by East Inaia Company, by CAPTURE AND WRECK 
OF SHIPPING, 1807-8 and 1808-9. 


Advances, 
Cargo, Cargo, {Impress and) Valve 

Homeward.! Outward. | War Con- | of Ship. Total. 
tingencies. 


Walpole 3,235 8,471 ee 11,706 
Admiral Gardner 16,138 37,897 

60,729 | 117,820 
7,990 Sides 14,558 
49,026 14,442 63,468 
Bengal... 121,262 14,339 135,001 
Jane Duel 86,089 bake: 14,451 ome 
Lady Jane Dundas 36,808 14,508 51,316 
Streatham 140,000 gee 14,502 eee | 154,502 


£.| 711,456 | 113,983 161,909 60,729 1,048,077 


If the above Outward Cargoes had been invested in India without loss, and with the 
Homeward Cargoes had arrived in England, they would have probably realized, clear of Duties 
and Charges, the sum of £1,141,909, which would either have been received before the Ist 
March 1811, and to that amount would have reduced the expected Deficiency at that period, 
or would have remained unsold in the Company's Warehouses. 


3 886, 168 
Value of a Ship 174,712 ? 
Cost of Homeward Cargoes 


Cost of Outward Cargoes 


Prime Cost Goods Homeward £7! sr} #£. 


825,439 
Estimated Produce in England 1,141,909 
316,470 
Total Loss £ 1,202,638 
(Errors excepted) 


East India House, } 
Charles Cartwright, Acc’. Gen'. 


the ath April 1810. 


Extra Expence of Troops beyond the Number allowed ly Act of Parliament (is 10,727).— 
The number of 1798 is nearly the same. 

Excess in 1799 
1800 eee 138,411 

1802 one eee 209,614 

1803 ove 302,174 

1804 eee ose 267,362 

1805 ese ove 243,058 

£2,191,497 
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ON THE NINE STONES AT DEVIPATNAM, 
AND ON A HINDOO WORSHIP OF THE 
SPHERES. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—I have read with very particular in- 
terest the communication of your corres- 
pondent at Devipatnam,* in which is con- 
tained an account of the present state, fa- 
bulous history, and prescribed ceremonies aud 
offerings at the Nine Stones, called by your 
correspondent Nowagrahums, and by others 
Nou-gurrah, 

Your correspondent has made me his 
debtor, by the statement of facts that throw 
a portion of light upon a more extended in- 
vestigation, in which, for some time past, ] 
have taken pleasure in indulging myself ; and 
I shall make but an ill return, if the partial 
objections that I am about to offer, are not 
received in the spirit from which they spring 
—ip the disposition to aid the cause of historic 
truth. 

«« The Nine Stones,” says your correspon- 
dent, in a note, ‘* are named after the Sun, 
«© the Moon, andthe Planets.” Here is ob- 
viously a mistake. The supposed number of 
the planets, till the period of very recent dis- 
coveries, was only siz; and, of this number 
six, only five entered into the vulgar reckon 
ing, the Earth being excluded. Thus, the 
days of the week, which are really named 
after the sun, moon, and planets, are only 
seven. Your correspondent has given us the 

roper names of three of the stones, and 
Pad he completed the catalogue, he must 
have discovered his error. fic could not 
have found sewen planets’ names. I have to 
add, that it is apparently by the names 
actually given that he has been misled. 

have compared the communication of 
your correspondent with some brief and in- 
cidental nouces of the Nine Stones, which 
appear in an article recently published in & 
contemporaneous literary journal. They 
are there, with what 1 suppose equal inace 
curacy, denominated the Nine Constel/a- 
tions. The names of the sun, moon, and 
the planet Mercury, which your correspon- 
dent has particularized, afiord arguments, if 
arguments could be needful, against this 
gloss. 

That part of your correspondent’s com- 
munication, which appears to me, on several 
accounts, entitled to more than ordinary at- 
tention, is the speech made by the Nowagra- 

ums, or Nou-gurrah, to Ramaswamy : 
“* We are the planets,” say they, ‘* which 
‘* were formerly in the heavens. We are 
** pow come to vou, to represent that there 


* See pussim, p. 483. 
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** have been no sacred places of worship, or 
‘© coverums, instituted to us on the earth; 
** and we therefore beseech you to take us 
“* with your hands, and place us here, as an 
“* object of worship.” — Now, if these hea» 
venly visitants were really the planeds, what 
more barefaced falsehood could have been 
uttered than this, ‘* That there had been no 
** places of worship instituted to them on the 
earth?” ‘There is no portion of the earth 
ov which the planets have not had their altars. 
The case may be different, however, with 
respect to the divinities which | believe to be 
the true Nowagrahums, or Nou-gurrah. 
—These can be no other than the Nine 
Spheres. 

That the Nou-gurrah (for I suspect the 
English sound of Nowagrahums and covere 
ums) are truly the Spheres, 1 conclude from 
several particulars ; as, their number; the 
names adduced by your correspondent ; and 
especially the assettion made to Rama, 
‘© That there had been no places of worship 
instituted to them on earth.” The ancient 
systems of astronomy are not agreed as to 
the number of the spheres ; one n.aking them 
seven, another eight, a third nine, and a 
fourth ten ; butnine was the number received 
in India, and among those that derived their 
science from India. But, if the number of 
the Spheres agrees with that of the Nou-gur- 
rah, so do the names that are adduced by 
your correspondent. ‘There is only this cor- . 
rection to make, that by the name Shunderun, 
we are to understand, notihe Moon, but the 
Sphere of the Moon ; and soof the rest. 

But it is a fact, with respect to tie Spheres, 
strictly consistent with the assertion in the 
fable, and therefore strongly proving that it 
is with respect to the Spheres this asser- 
tion is made, that while the worship of the 
planets and stars presents itself in the history 
of every people, the worship of those powers, 
by which the astronomers supposed the pla- 
nets and stars to be sustained and moved, is 
but rarely to be distinguished, aud perhaps 
was never practised to the eastward of the 
Indus. It is so rarely to be distinguished, 
that it has escaped our mythologists ; and it 
is to this very circumstance that the mistake 
of your correspondent aud others is to be 
attributed. The fable before us assumes, in- 
deed, to give us an account of its origin, of 
its foundation, and its founder. It would 
have us believe, —Thatthe Spheres had really 
never been worshipped before the time of 
Rama, and before that chief set up their 
altar at Devipuatnam. Even this is possible, 
though the autnority of a fable is light. 
I submit, however, to your correspondent, 
that an interesting research inviies his indus- 
try.—1. A corroboration or confutation of 
the assertion, that the Spheres had no aliars 
before the time of Rama?—2. The existence 
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of these altars to the westward of Cape 
Cormorin ? — 3. The other notices of the 
worship of the Spheres, in the Hindoo my- 
thology ?—4. The existence of other monu- 
ments of this worship, than the Nine Stones 
at Devipatnam? It wiil certainly appear wor- 
thy of his attention, to inquire for the whole 
of the nine names of the stones, which names, 
if my conjecture is well-founded, will prove 
to be those of the Nine S; heres, Heavens, 
or Worlds. He wili also have my thanks, 
should he recur to the original fable, and ve- 
rify the expressions that occur in the speech 
to Rama. Do the visitants literally sav, that 
they were ‘* former/y in the heavens,” and 
that they are come down. from the heavens? 
Again: if they literally ask Rama to take 
them with his hands, and if the stones are 
literally described as the divinities, we have 
here an example of a superstition, not indeed 
without parallel, but certainly very gross. 
As to the worship of the spirits or divinities 
of the spheres, it is more reasonable, upon 


the principles of paganism, than may at first | 


appear. This worship, of which, as | have 
intimated, I can recoilect no trace, or none 
that Is not very questionable, to the westward 
of the Indus, is meniioned in the accounts of 
China. I have somewhere met with the ob- 
servation, That the Chinese worship, beside 
the sun, muvon, and sfars, the HEAVENS, 
which compehend all. 1 citeit, not as an 
authority for the fact, but only for the sake 
of the comment—the heavens, whitch com- 
prehend all. The three last words come from 
the European historian, who thus affects to 
tell us, oun what account the Aeavens are wor- 
shipped; as if he had said,—éecause they 
comprehend all ; and this is one of the nu- 
merous instances ia which the spirit of pa- 
gan religion is misrepresented in our books. 
European learns that the heavens are 
worshipped, and immediately he looks round 
the circle of the horizon, and up to the vault 
of heaven, all which to him is but inani- 
mate, though magnificent and comprehensive 
space; and, then, supposing the furniture of 
ali men’s imaginations to be the same with that 
of his own, he pronounces at once upon the 
ocexsion of worship ; satisfies himself with 
the swelling thought of ammensiiy; and 
supposes that men have been idle enough to 
adore the mere grandeur of inanimate nature 
—the images of abstract qualities—the beauti- 
ful or great ;-—-that men lave built altars to 
objects, their whole interest in which ter- 
minated in contemplation | Paganism, full 
of absurdities at itis, is not so absurd as this. 

The worship of the heavens, is the worship 
of the Spheres—not of the heavens which 
comprehend all, but of the heavens which 
supportall; or, rather, which support all, that 
vulyarly speaking, is above the earth. ‘The 
occasion of this worship isa belief in the 
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divine nature of the heavens; of their di. 
vine agency, their intelligence, their power, 
their means of exerting, at their pleasure, an 
influence favourable or prejudicial to man. 
kind, 

Men were solicitous concerning the hea- 
vens—not that space, in which, according to 
modern science, the sun and moon, the stars 
and planets, are supported only by their mu- 
tual gravitation toward each other, and which, 
being but one, they would have called, not 
the heavens, but heaven ;—but concerning the 
heavens, or spheres, or powers, or machines, 
by which that support was given to those 
bodies :—they were soliciious, not merely be- 
cause there was a sublimity in their aspect, 
capable of fixing their affections, but be- 
cause they thanked them for the offices 
which they. performed, and because the 
dreaded the possible discontinuance of their 
benignant labours. It is sufficiently known, 
that sorhe remarkable instances of the falling 
of stones from the clouds were familiar to the 
uaturalists of antiquity. This phenomenon 
was coupled with that of the meteors called 
falling stars, and both together were thought 
to afford much insight into the constitution 
of the heavenly bodies. Anaxagoras taught, 
that the stars were stony bodies ; that they 
were kept in their places, as well as in motion, 
only by the rapid motion of the heavens ; 
and that by the effect of any shock, disturbing 
that motion, they were, and always would be, 
suffered to fall upon the earth. Here then 
was acalamity, the amount of which was 
sufficient to excite the solicitude--the terrors of 
mankind; a motive, independent on all cone 
siderations arising out of the ordinary, cons 
tinued, and beneficial motion of the heavens, 
sufficient to dictate religious cares. 

Some philosophers, indeed, might regard 
the heavens or spheres as mere machines ; 
but such were accounted atheists :—with 
the multitude, they were not machines, but 
gods. How pardonable, how much within 
the pale of reason, such a conclusion was, 
may appear from the difficulties that have 
presented themselves, on the subject of the 
motion of the stars, and the opinions that 
have been held concerning its cause, by ase 
tronomers of all times; of some that have 
been almost our contemporaries ; and of some 
that are our contemporaries themselves. 

We are aware how many theories have been 
advanced, to account, both for the original 
cause of motion in the heavenly bodies, and 
for the continuance of that motion. For the 
latter, a moving or impelling fluid has been 
a favourite machine. Newton had his ether, 
Leibnitz and Lesage their fluids, and Des- 
eartes his vorfices. But a difficulty has 
existed, and perhaps will always remain, in 
accounting for motion upon any mechanical 
principle whatever. It will always appear to 
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some an inadmissible proposition, that madter 
can in any case bea cause of motion to matter. 
Leibnitz immersed the planets in an ocean of 
monads, particles of matter which had a 
perception of their place in the universe, 
of their distance and direction from all other 
particles, and a power aud a will to move 
themselves in conformity with this situation. 
Aristotle distinctly gives animation to the 
spheres, or at least describes the planets as 
conducted by intelligent spirits, ormep Yuya. 
Nay, some modern metaphysicians contend, 
that natural bodies cannot operate upon na- 
tural bodies ; that the ebbing and flowing of 
the sea (for exainple) are produced, not by 
the influence or action of the sun and moon, 
(for that ** if these bodies be inanimate, they 
cannot act at all,”) but by dhe power of some 
distinct agent or agents. ‘* ‘The constitution 
** of the human mind,” say they, ‘* compels 
toattributeevery action to some being.”* 
But, this doctrine aamitted, the expression, 
the action or motion of the spheres (in 
other words, of the celestial bodies) becomes 
incorrect ; the spheres are incapable of 
action ; they must be moved or actuated by 
some Leing or leings—by some agent or 
agents. ‘his was the scheme of antiquity ; 
men supposed beings or agents, and to those 
beings or agents they paid their worship. 
Like these metaphysicians, paganism at- 
tributes the phenomeza of natural bodies to 
** agents distinct trom the bodies themselves ;” 
and, like them, it argues, ** Can an agent 
“« operate, where, either by itself, or by an in- 
“¢ strument, it is not present?’’ Itis because, 
in the operations of natural bodies, it believes 
the presence of an agent, that it worships 
those operations, the supposed testiinonies of 
that presence. 

It was therefore the spirits or intelligences 
of the spheres, the oraep Yuxar, the agents 
that move the celestial bodies, that descended 
upon earth, and made their approaches and 
petitionto Rama, If it be true, that the 
worship of the spheres is limited to India, 
ora partof India, and the counirics, or part 
of the countries, east of India, it belongs, as 
I suspect, to the history of astronomy to ac- 
count for this peculiarity. All nations, the 
most rade, have worshipped the stars ; but it 
did not belong to rude nations to conceive the 
machinery of the splieres. We must observe 
the motions of the planets, we must conceive 
them to be something more than lights set in 
the sky, before we see the necessity of sup- 
posing either spheres, ether, vortices, gravity, 
or any one of thieresources of science. As soon, 
however, as spheres, or any thing performing 


* See these arguments maintained in the 
Sypplemeng to the Evevciopadia Britannica, 
articles AcTIoN, Cause, &e. 
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the office of spheres, is conceived, we have 
seen how naturally, how logically, the wor- 
ship of them follows. We have, | believe, 
no traces of it, in the paganism of America, 
of Europe, or of the western parts of Asia. 
Hesiod, Homer, and our other authorities m 
classic mythology, show us no worship, either 
of the stars or spheres. ‘They were satistied 
with the gods of Olympus, and left the rest 
to barbarians, and to paganism. They do nos 
distinguish the planets from the stats, they 
regard both as gold and silver lamps ; and fix 
them within side the solid concave that covers 
the earth. Nevertheless, the number nine 
was highly valued. ‘The umber of the 
muses (whose office was religious) was uine, 
The muses sung the praises of Jupiter; ine 
spheres were harmonious; and Jupiter was 
Ceelus. 

But, the fable, that is communicated by 
your correspondent, aflects to inform as, 
both as to the origin of the Worship of the 
Spheres, and as to the history of the Nine 
Stones. It gives us to understand, not ouly 
that before the era of Ratna's inva-iou of 
Ceylon, the Nine Stones did not stand where 
we now sce them, but that before that era 
also, the spheres were never worshipped. 
Supposing the first of these pretended frets to 
be historically true, aad supposing the second 
to be true also ; or, at least, supposing it to 
be true, that before the era iir question the 
spheres were never worshipped in Wat part of 
India, or that part of the world, several cu- 
tious speenlations might follow ; particularly 
as to the country and era of Rama. 

Rama’s adventure with the Nine Stones 
oceurred, according tothe fable, during the 
time of his preparation for a descent upon 
Ceylon. You, Mr. Editor, have suggested 
the possible matier of fact, as originating ia 
some astronomical inctdent. 1 cannot join 
you in this conjecture. “I adhere to the fable ; 
and seek a historical, rather than a scientific, 
interpretation. 

Rama was a military leader, whose march 
toward Ceylon we readily trace from the 
coast westward of Cape Comorian. To 
the south of the inlet of Herbola, is Ra- 
misher, ten miles from which is ** Dhanac- 
* tirtha, or the Holy Place of the Bow,” 
Here, ‘© Rawa bent his bow.” in other 
words, I presume, (or to use another figure) 
here he raised bis standard: ** Pilgrims fre- 
** quent this place,” (says the authority from 
which I am now quoting, and to which I 
have formerly referred) ‘* but itis necessary to 
‘* bathe in the Golden Sea.” Bathing,’ ret 
merely in water, but in the water of paril- 
cular places, is among the most conspicuous 
religious rites of Hindostan; and I aw about 
to offer reasons far concluding, that the aim 
of Rama, in setting up the Nine Stones, (and 
consequently that the occasion of seiting them 
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up,) was no other than that of producing a 
new bathing-place of sanctity, be the use 
and encouragement of his army. I am led 
into this opinion, not only by the form of 
worship at present observed, and which we 
are taught to believe is the same with that in- 
stituied by Rama, but also by a consideration 
of the situation in which the stones are 
placed, as well as what I consider the 
extreme probability of the occurrence thus 
supposed, 

Rama was divine, and every thing belong- 
ing to his expedition to Ceylon, was divine 
and miraculous ; and to the persuasion of all 
this, nothing, I suspect, contributed more 
than the great enterprize involved in the 
conduct of this expedition—that of crossinz 
the strait fo Ceylon. 1 need not dwell on 
the natural obstacles that the“intervention of 
the sea presents to the operations of a laud 
army. ie know what they are, even in the 
present state of nautical skill, and of popular 
opinion ; and we know how much greater 
they were, to the attempts of ancient igno- 
rance, and the eyes of aucient superstition. 

Rama aud his army embarked at Rama- 
pak’han, after performing the ceremony 
of the Nou-gurrah; that is, after wor- 
shipping the spheres. According to the 
fable sent by your correspondent, it was 
also afier snstt/uéing that worship. The 
march of a pagan ariny is a series of religious 
performances. We know this from history, 
and from the poets in general. The poems of 
Ossian present examples of a singular ex- 
ception. The march of Rama was a series 
of religious performances. ‘The stations and 
adventures of that march remain in the 
names of places, and in’ the devotions of 
pilgrims, to this day. 

‘The most important station, however, was 
that from which the embarkation took place. 
Here, the apprehensions of the army were 
most distressful to its general. The sea lay 
open to view, and his soldiers betrayed a!! 
their fears. At Devipatnam, he besonght 
the goddess Amawaree to cause a bridge to be 
built across the strait. The bridge that he 
wanted was a bridge in his soldiers’ hearts. 
Devipatnam, a Hierapolis, a city of the 

ods, abounds in temples now, and it pro- 
Bably did so in the days of Rama. That ge- 
neral resorted, no doubt, to every religious 
expedient that could humour a superstitious 
army. He offered sacrifice in every temple. 
Sill, expiation, lustration, ablation, was 
wanted; it was wanted near the camp, to 
prevent the desertion of the troops; and, at 
the same time it could he enjoyed only ina 
place locally sanctified ; for, with paganism, 
every thing divine is local. After all, there 
was, perhaps, no part of the sea sufficiently 
near ta the camp, at that time sanctified. la 
this extremity, what is the resource of Rama? 
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He proceeds to sanctify a spot; to make a 
| sacred enclosure ; to separate from the general 
| line of the beach, and the general mass of 
water, a portion of the sea possessed of local 
holiness. In so doing, he either introduced 
new divinities for the support of men whom 
| allthe old ones were insufficient to inspire 
| with confidence ; or, what is more pros 
| 


bable, and what, indeed, is all that the fable 

advances, he introduced the altars of gods 
| that were previously acknowledged, but not 
| till then so devoutly worshipped. He sets up 
| nine altars, in the form of so many dwarf 
pillars, which are at once repositories for the 
gifis of the worshippers, and pickets that 
mark out the bath. ‘The area, thus describ- 
ed, could not but be holy. To other offer- 
ings, he adds a bow, a military gift. 
H's prayer is, for safety from tempests, and 
for the success of the expedition ; and men 
of after-ages continue the worship, to the 
end, as we learn from the fable, ‘ that they 
«* may be free from all evil destinies and mis- 
“« fortunes, and succeed in all their under- 
‘* iakings.” I believe, that the principal object 
with Rama and his army, was to escape the 
dangers of the sea; and that it would not 
be difficult to show, from the authority of 
example, and the current of superstition, the 
propriety of addressing other gods for this 
porpose, than him to whom the sea peculiarly 
belonged. 

The situation of the stones, is a striking 
circumstance. They ‘ are situated in the 
sea,” says your correspondent, ‘* about a 
‘* hundred paces from the beach.” As to the 
figure of the area, they are ‘* placed within 
“© a square of twenty feet, three in a row.” 
A solid square appears to be meant; and, if 
so, the stones must be arranged as in the 
disgram subjoined : 


* * * 


in this case, all the intervals will be bathing 
places. 

I conclude by recapitulating the points on 
which I have ventured to remark : 

1. Thatthe Nowagrahums or Nou-gurrah 
are the Nine Spheres. 

2. That the worship described by your 
correspondent is a Worship of the Spheres. 

3. That the occasion of setting up the 
Nine Stones at Devipatnam, was that of 
Rama’s invasion of Ceylon. 

4. That the intention of Rama, was that 
of creating a holy bathing-place for his army. 

Iam, &c. 


Mitcham Common, E. A. K. 


Sept. 10, 3810. 
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This ingenious letter demands further at- 
tention. We doubt whether the term planets 
expresses precisely that used by the Brahmins 
who describe the holy place under consider- 
ation. But we believe, that the heavenly 
influences which in the Indian zodiac are 
ranged with those usually termed planetary, 
are in number, nine: wiz. 1. the Sun ;—2. 
the Moon ,~—3. Mercury ;—4. Venus ;— 
5. Mars ;—6. Jupiter ;—7. Saturn: tow hich 
they add 8. the ascending Node, and 9g. the 
descending Node. Kor each of these they 
have an appropriate figure , and they place 
them next to the earth, below the signs of 
the zodiac. 

We presume, also, that the Nine Stones 
are so ranged as to adinit of reference to the 
doctrine of ¢riplicity : a doctrine never to be 
Jost sight of in Bratminical antiquity. 

Aay corner stone of the nine brought 
into the line of vision with its neighbour, 
or with the central stone, produces a tripli- 
city; so that we have at least eight direct ti- 
plicities (to say nothing of the inverse order 
of observing them), formed by these Nine 
Stones. And we conjecture that this prin- 
ciple is one of the mysieries of the figure. 

As to Rama’s bridge, it may be proper to 
add that it is a series of rocks, iising about 
three feet above the water, many of them 
eighteen feet in diameter ; others still larger, 
with spaces of from thice te ten feet in width 
between them. Not only Rama himself, 
according to the Hindoos, passed over this 
bridge, but in modern times, tue Rajah of 
Marava, when pursued by the king of Ma- 
dura, used itas a bridge, and actuaily passed 
over it to Ceylon ; with ali his army, trea- 
sures, and elephants, upon great beams thrown 
across their surface. [Leiéres Edifuntes, 
tom. XV. p. 34.] Nevertheless, we have 
some recollection of a British commander, 
who to save the passage round the other end 
of the island of Ceylon, passed between 
these rocks with a ship or ships. We suppose 
that the rise of the tide is sufficient to ac- 
count for the success of this bold and ha- 
zardous undertaking. 
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Cuap. VIII.—Corn Distillation Reversion Bili— 
Battle of Talavera—Admiralty Court—Fortu- 
guese Troops in British Pay—Commitment of 
Mr, John Gale Jones—Of Sir Francis Burdett— 
Ordnance Accounis—Defalcations, Gc. Ge. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 
Lord Wellington's annuity bill read a first time. 
Earl Moira presented a petition from the debtors 

in the Fleet Prison. 

Corn Distillation Reversion Bill. 
Earl Bathurst, after various prefatory observa- 
tions, moved the third reading of the bill. 


The Earl of Hardwicke stated his objections. 

The kari of Lauderdale strenuously opposed 
the third reading of the bill, and contended! for 
the necessity of further delay His Lordship 
moved an amendment : postponing the third read- 
ing. 

On a division — Contents 67 — Non-Contents 
83—Majority against the amendment 16, 

House of Commons, Thursday, March 8. 

Mr, Home Sumner moved the second reading 
of the Westminster Sunday Toll! bill. 

Mr. Herbert considered it as no less than a bill 
to blockade on Sundays the city of Westminster, 
by establishing a triple toll at every avenue, from 
Westminster-Bridge, to Gray’s-Inn-Lane; and as 
particularly distressing on that day, to that class 
of the inhabitants of this smoky metropolis, who 
being indispensably confined to business during 
the rest of the week, had only Sunday lete 
to them, for a little innocent recreation in the 
country, necessary for the preservation of their 
health. This bill, was originally enacted for 21 
years ; it enabled the trustees thereby appointed, to 
borrow £3,500, at 44 per ceut. for paving the cir 
ty of Westminster, but they did illegally, though 
otherwise laudabiy, apply the surplus towards 
lighting and cleansing the streets aud squares of 
Westminster, They had since apple@ £180 a 
year, to the paving of Piccadilly, trom Clarges 
Street to Hyde Park corner, a purpose not with- 
in the objects of the bill. 

Mr. Burton said, the bill in a committee, 
might be modified as to meet its proper objects. 

The bill read a second time, and referred to € 
commi tee above stairs. 

Baitle of Talavera. 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, and Brigadiere 
General Anson, being in their places in the house, 
the Speaker rose, and addiessed to them the 
thanks of the house: (to which those officers 
made suituble replies. 

On the motion of Mr. Calcra‘t, the narrative 
of Sir Richard Strachan was read. [It rebuts 
the insinuations against the navy, supposed to be 
contained in the narrative of Lord Chatham] 

House of Lords, Friday, March 9. 
Corn Distillation Prohibition Bill. 

Lord Grenville said, that as the learned judges 
Were present, he should move to put a question 
to them: whether this bill came under the pros 
visions of the act of the 48th Geo. I] ?—it cons 
taining clauses different trom the bill of which it 
professed to be a continuation; the other bill 
having in pointof fact expired. 

On the motien for putting the question, a dix 
vi8ion took place : Contents 283-—Non-contents 39. 

Lord Grenville expressed the surprise, which 
he and other noble lords felt at the recent di- 
vision, as he was led to suppose from the conduct 
of the secretary of state, that his motion would 
piss. He pointed out in strong terms, the ex- 
pediency of putting the question to the judges ¥ 
—the present bill, was in fact a revival, and not 
a continuation ; two things completely different. 
He concluded by moving a second question to be 
put to the judges to the same effec:, but stated 
generally. 


Lord Redesdale in opposition, cited precedenss 
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in the reign of Charles the first and others, for { 


the use of the word ** continue,” in the sense of 
the word ** revive,” and contended, that though 
in common parlance we did not so understand 
the word, yet there were sufficient grounds for 
giving ita sort of parliamentary accepration. 

Lord Elienborouzh contended that the bill 
ought fo revive, and not to continue, although 
there might be some cases of a similar kind ad- 
duced as precedents. 

Earl Grey strenuously supported the motion. 

Lord Holland could see no ground for referring 
the question to the judges. 

The Lord Chancellor inclined to think, the 
present bi:l came within the provisions of the act, 
481) of Geo. TIL 

On a division : Contents 28: Non-contents 41. 

The third reading of the bill being moved, 

The Ear! of Hardwicke moved to postpone the 
debate to Mondiy, 

Lord Grenville opposed the passing of the bill. 
He commenced by declaring it to be his opinion, 
that ministers acted uniformly and systematically 
to lower the reputation and dignity of that house, 
in its own eyes, and inthe eyes of the pubiic. In 
the present instance, sufficient documents were 
not given on which to form ajudgment ; and al- 
though a noble lord (Bathurst) had told them he 
had evidence to call, yet no evidence was to be 
allowed. Woulk! their Lordships submit in this 
manner, and be compelled to legislate in the dark ? 
The noble lord contended, that this measure was 
an absclute violation of the Act of Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland; the object of 
the urion of these two great nations was not 
mere form and name, but it was to create reci- 
procal habits, and identity of views and interests. 
But mimisters continued to divide their interests 
and, inshort, to set them in direct opposition. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that let what 
might be the measure under discussion, the house 
Was sure to hear from the noble baron, the same 
‘Strain of opposition and imputation against mini- 
sters, insomuch that he conceived his arguments 
had lite weight with that house or with the 
country. His lordship justified the present mea- 
sure on the expediency arising from the high 
price of corn, and the necessity of guarding 
against scarcity. This act would inflict no pe- 
malty on freland: it did not prevent the Irish 
from distilling their own corn for their own con- 
sumptton ; and it provided the Irish farmer a 
ready market for his abundant harvest. 

Lord Aberdeen spoke against the bill. 

Lord Sidmouth most decidedly opposed the 
dill : he contended that the circumstances under 


longer existed. It was meant as a temporary re- 
lief to the West India planter, whose commodi- 
ty glutted our market. He attributed the distress 
of the West India planter to the encouragement 
given by government, to the cultivation of newly 
conquered colonies in the West Indies. The noble 
Jord then pointed outa variety of hardships un- 
der which the British planters laboured, and for 
which the legislai‘uie was bound to provide some 
permanent remedy. 

Lord Holland supported the bill. 

Lord Hardwicke was surprised at hearing from 
witnesses at the bar, that damaged barley would 
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not be used distillers. In the evidence adduced 
before accor aittee of the other house, it appear- 
ed that Mr. tain of Canon Mills, had in 1802 
brought 10,000 quarters of damaged barley from 
Norfoik, to be used in distillation. Their lord. 
ships must be aware that much of the crop of 
last year was damaged: particularly in Cam- 
bridgeshise, were 70,000 acres had been under 
water. 

Lord Lauderdale said, the bill went to impose 
an unjust and oppressive tax on the British farmer, 
to give the West India planter a bounty for im- 
prudent speculation, 

Lord Limerick argued that the bill was no breach 
of the union with Ireland. 

Lord Bathurst defended the bill. 

Lords Sidmouth, Hardwicke, Lauderdale, and 
Limerick, severally explained. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

Lord Holland wished for information from the 
noble lord at the head of the Admiralty. It was 
stated in the public prints, that proposals for an 
exchange of prisoners with France, had been 
broken off by the British government, from an 
apprehension that they might lead to a negocia- 
tion for peace. 

Lord Mulgrave said, that was the first time he 
had heard of such a statement: it was entirely 
destitute of foundation. 

House of Commons, Friday, March 9. 
Admiralty Court. 

Lord Cochrane moved for additional papers 
from the Admiralty Court, respecting certain 
Dutch and Prussian ships detained and sent in by 
his M.jesty’s cruizers, and since condemned as 
prizes. Hus lordship pledged himself if these pa- 
pers were granted, to prove the enormous abuses 
which existed in the proceedings of the Admiralty 
Court, and the exorbitant fees demanded by their 
officers, which often amounted to the greater part 
of the poceeds of prize vessels, and which, ad- 
ded io the expence of suit and the deiays attendant 
thereon, rendered it scarcely worth the while of 
the captors to take prizes. 

Sir Jobn Nichol deprecated the charges against 
the Court of Admivalty, until the papers were 
before the house. ‘Ihe documents he had 
himself nioved for in consequence of the state- 

nent of the noble lord, on a tormer night, went 
to a complete refutation of that statement ;_ he 
therefore hoped the noble would not persist 
in this species of unfounded imputation, tending 
to cast unmerited censure on the character and 
proceedings of a Court, whose jurisdiction was 


| highly respected in America, and in every nation 
which the measure was originally adopted, no | 


of Europe. 

Sir C. Pole commented upon the enormous 
charges of the King’s Proctor. 

Mr. Rose defended the Proctor’s charges. He 
passed a high eulogium on the judge, Sir William 
Scott; and declared his intention of bringing 
every disputed point before the Court of Admiral- 
ty, and either obtain redress for the aggrieved, or 
shew the navy that the complaints daily urged, 
were utterly unfounded. 

Lord Cochrane shortly replied, 

Sir William Scott, after requesting that the 

notion might be read, which was done accord- 
ingly, said, that the noble lord had assumed 
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great credit, for having at the end of last Session, 
given a notice tending to detract from the charac- 
ter of the Court over which he had the honour to 
preside. The accusation was brought forward 
when there was no possibility of defence. This 
mode of proceeding could aot be sufficiently de- 
precated, nor too severely reproved ; it was placing 
a man in the situation of a supposed culprit, from 
whose society every innocent man was ready to 
fly ; yet he might in the end appear completely 
guiltless, and prove by his acquittal, that his 
only misfortune was, not being allowed in time, 
an opportunity of defence. The world in gene- 
yal was but too prone to untounded accusation, 
Vile abuse had been cast on him, unwarrantable 
aspersions advanced, and it was only now that he 
had an opportunity of facing his accuser, and 
confuting his unmanly aod unmannerly attacks. 
He begged pardon of the house for his warmth ; 
but hoped they would consider his provocation, 
Now that the charges were at issue, he could only 
say that they were not true ; and even if they 
were, they could by no means effect the object for 
which they were advanced. The Court of Ad- 
miralty was not to be condemned for the acts of 
Procturs, or the errors of the Advocate General, 
even supposing such to have been incorrect; the 
Court had nothing to do with their errors, unless 
when regularly brought befure it. These were no 
more connected with its proceedings, ur identified 
with its measures, than were the Solicitor Gene- 
ral or the Attorney General with the Court of 
King’s Bench. 
could be substantiated against him, he was ready to 
meet the;enalty. The present motion he should 
not oppose, though if it were made manifest that 
the King’s Proctor had overcharged, that no more 
concerned the Court cf Admiralty, than did the 


extortion of one of irs attornies concern the Court | 


of Common Pleas or King’s Bench. The adju- 
dications of the Courtof Admiralty were imped&d 
by many difficulties ; it hac to deiend the various 
maritime rights of a great maritime nation, 
against the constant and encroaching claims of 
neuuals. 
weigh with the nobie lor!, and he would put it 
to his candour, whether, it the Court of Ad- 
miralty was thus attacked day by day in this 
country, it could possibly command respect in any 
other. From his knowledge cf the high honour 
ot our naval officers, he hoped they were above 
being tainted by the base contagion of such mis- 
Iepresentation, but he weu'd ask, if once they 
came to suspect that they were betrayed by core 
rupuion, and that the powers which should pro- 
tect, were combined in league against them, what 
would be the conseqaence ? what the immediate 
impression on themselves ? what the effect on 
foreign countries ?—He was satisfied that on the 
produciion of the papers called for, every tittle of 
the charges would be disproved. 

Mr. W. Smith had no doubt whatever of the 
private honour, and the public integrity of the 
right hon. and learned gentleman. He had 
heard, that if during a war with any country 
neutral vessels were taken on suspicion, referred 
to the Court of Admiralty for adjudication,— 
though declared friends, sti!l it was in the power 
of the captors to appeal, and if pending the ap- 
peal, @ war was declared with the nation to which 
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such ships belonged, they were condemned as 
lawful prizes, This was no other than a public 
robbery and piracy upon the high seas, It might 
be said that this was practised by other countries, 
but this he did not consider as any justification of 
the practice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended the 
particular practice alluded to, on the principles 
of the law of nations ; and on our own Magna 
Chaita, which said we were to treat other states 
as they treated our merchants ; this princip'¢ was 
acted on most rigorously by the enemy. The 
case now brought before the house, was ineon- 
sistent with its dignity : it was not to be employed 
in taxing the bills of costs of Proctors and At- 
tornies. To shew the diminished trade ot France, 
he said that by the report of the minister of the 
interior, of January 15th, the receipts of customs 
in 1408, were rated at twelve millions of franes 5 
in 1809 they had diminished : in 1807, from the 


| port of Antwerp alone, they amounted to 18 


millions ; so that this one port equalled in one 
year, the receipts of all France in the year sub- 


| sequent. 


Lord Cochrane explained. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not help lamenting the 
defence of the injustice noticed, by alleging the 
conduct of the enemy ; he hoped sech conduct 
would never be considered as a guide to this 
country, and that we would be ever ready to de- 


| serve a continuance of the praise which we once 


If grave and serious charges | 


obtained, of being the first to break through the 
thraldom of custom, and discontinue a bad prac- 
tices The hon, member instai ced some aggra- 
vations of the evil, where in cases of appeal, if 
a war broke out four or five years afterwards, our 
Courts gave the vessels to the captors, as prizes 
from the enemy. 

Mr. M. Montagne observed, that the customs 


| of Great Britain had increased precisely two mil 
| lions, whilst the customs of Fiance had been di- 


He hoped this consileration would | 


minished two millions. 

Sir John Newport looked on the practice alluded 
to, as little better than licensed public robbery. 

The Attorney General stated, that property 
found in possession of the Court of Admiralty, 
was forfeited to the crown, and not to the ceptors 5 
and was actually at the disposal of the crown, 
without any controul whatever on the part ot the 
captors. 

Motion put and agreed to. 

Portuguese Troops in British Pay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in rising 
for the purpose of submitting to the Committee 
a resolution, for granting to his Majesty the sum 
of £980,000, to enable his Majesty to take a 
corps of Portugucse troops into his pay, should 
have felt justified in supposing that it would meet 
with general approbation. [le adverted to the 
feelings which peivaced that house and the coun- 
try atlarge, on the first intelligence of the patrio- 
tic struggle in Spain. Whatever shoul: be done 
to give strength tosPortugal, would add to the 
means of Spain ; and the particular success of 
the Spanish cau'e. The measure proposed, was 
not only due to the honour and character of the 
British name, but on consi!erations of sordid 
interest, it was equally dictated by maxims of pru- 
dence and interest, and consonant to wvery princt- 
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ple of public faith, national policy, and liberal 
conduct. The real question therefore was, whe- 
ther the house should determine to sustain the 
cause of the Peninsula in Poriugal, or by desert- 
ing it leave that country to be over-run by the 
enemy; in doing which, they would surrender 
to France the most convenient station, and the 
Most important instrument of hostility against this 
country. It might be said that by retaining Por- 
tugal, we should only be able to occupy thirty, 
forty or fifty thousand French troops : even were 
that the true state of the case, would it not bea 
material object, at a time when the French army 
was likely to be fully occupied in Spain? Was 
it nothing that, if the French should think of in- 
vading Portugal, in order to give them any hope 
of success, they should be obliged to bring an 
army of at least 100,000 men against that coun- 
try? He censured those gentiemen who were 
always despairing of the affairs of Spain, aad 
constantly declaring she could not hold out, or 
maintain a protracted warfare. Spain had how- 

ever, continued the struggle hitherto ; and what- 

ever might be the gloomy aspect of her affairs at 
present, the cause of the Peninsula in his opinion, 

eught not to be abandoned. ‘The Spaniards might 

sustain reverses ; but the victories and the tnumphs 

of her enemies, would teach them discipline, and 

imfuse into them a spirit which would ruin their 

oppressors. It was proposed to make these ad- 

vances pursuant to an arrangement with the Por- 

tuguese government, and not by a treaty. 

Sir John Newport observed, that the latter 
part of the right hon. gentleman’s specch had 
relieved him from much difficulty. He did not 
think the measure proposed could prop the hope- 
less cause of Spain, now confined almost within 
the walls of Cadiz. He denied that the Spaniards 
had been true to themselves. If the British 
army should be obliged to embark, as he sup- 
posed it would, what was to be done with these 

_ 30,000 Portuguese troops? Were they to be 
brought to this country, and added to the enor- 
mous foreign army in its service ? ur were they 
to be sent to the Brazils? or to be lett fully 
equipped, and ready to add to the military torce of 
Buonaparte ? 

Mr. Villiers supported the motion : said the 
Portuguese army were greatly improved by the 
spirited exertions of Marshall Beresford: ad- 
mitted that Spain had not done her duty in co- 
Operating with this country. 

Mr. Curwen commented on the hopelessness 
of the Spanish cause, and the impossibility of 
placing any reliance on the Portuguese troops ; 
went into a detail shewing the necessity of re- 
trenchment ; and charged ministers with keep- 
ing their places afier having lost the confidence 
of that house, anc of the country. 

Mr. Leslie Foster favoured the resclution, 

Genera) Ferguson did not think there were 
30,000 soldiers in Portugal : those that were there 
had, certainly, by the exertions and skill of 
general Beresford, “attained aneappearance of dis- 
cipline; but he was decidedly of opinion from 
what he had seen and heard of them, that on the 
very first retreat, the little discipline of the Por- 
tuguese army would vanish. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald would have no opinion of 
the Portuguese even under British officers, 
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Mr. I. C. Beresford spoke for the motion. 

Lord Milton opposed the motion. 

Lord Dysart supported the motion : said Spain 
had displayed great courage, which might still 
afford a favourable result : witness Saragossa and 
Gerona. 

Mr. Banks believed that a body of 10,000 if 
not 5,000 British troops, would be as efficient as 
the whole army of Portugal. He believed that 
the cause of Spain would have been more hope- 
ful at present, if a British regiment had never 
entered thatcountry. He represented as romantic 
any expectation, that a British army of twenty 
or twenty-five thousand men, with the co-opera- 
tion of Portugal, could maintain a war on 
the Spanish peninsula as principals against 
France. 

Mr. Jacob denied that France had any complete 

occupancy of Spain, either civil or military, 
He would be at a loss to say whether there were 
at this moment, more Spanish towns besieged by 
the French, or towns occupied by French troops 
besieged by the Spaniards, ‘The conimunications 
were completely cut off. The French had ob- 
tained but little footing in Murcia and Grenada; 
not only the villages but the mountains were de- 
fended, and the communications of the French 
were never safe. He had lately witnessed dread- 
ful atrocities committed by the French in pain, 
The town of Puerto Rea! surrendered, and Victor 
upon entering it, published a proclamation pro- 
mising the most perfect security to all the in- 
habitants, Nevertheless, although the town had 
surrendered on certain terms, he had hardly taken 
possession of it, before he ordered the men (who 
were most of them artificers at the docks at 
Cadiz) to be imprisoned, and the females were 
marched down to St. Mary’s, to be violated by 
his army! ! 

Capt. Parker supported the motion. In a good 
cause like that of Spain and Portugal, he thought 
the country should not be afraid to shed its blood. 
The Portuguese troops, under such gallant and 
experienced officers as Lord Wellington and 
Marshall Beresford, he was convinced would not 
run away. 

Mr. Whitbread replied at length to the argu- 
ments of the hon. member (Mr. Jacob) who 
appeared he said as if he were endeavouring to 
excite the mind and passions of the country 
against the French in order to induce Parliament 
to pass.a vote of a million of money, for a pur- 
pose which that vote could not support! The 
cause of Spain, if it could be defended at all, 
could not be defended by these Portuguese ti oups. 
The house was not told that Lord Wellington 
had advised this measure, or that he would un- 
dertake to defend Portugal, if it were granted 
to him, 

Mr. Huskisson supported the motion as alsodid 
Mr. Bathurst. 
A division took place on the motion.—Ayes 
204—Noes 142—Majority 62. 
House.of Lords, Monday, March 12. 
Slave Trade. 

Lord Holland hoped that ministers had used 
their best endeavours, to influence toreign powers 

in amity with Great Britain, to abolish the in- 
| famous traffic of the slave trade: and observed 
that the recent and present state of Spain and 
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Portugal, must afford a great opportunity for 
promoting that object. His Lordship com: ented 
on the manner in which Sweden had increased, 
and carried op an extensive slave trade: also 
under the cover of the American flag: and con- 
cluded with requesting the instructions given by 
our government, to our ministers abroad, and 
extracts of the correspondence between our go- 
vernment and foreign ministers on the subject. 
Motivu agreed to. 
East-India Company. 

The Earl of Lauderdale understood that there 
would very soon be an application to Parlia- 
ment from the East-India Company, for the 
renewal of their charter. He therefore moved 
for the appointment of a select committee, to 
consider of the affairs of the Kast-India Come 
pany. Agreed to nem. con. 

House of Commons, Monday, March 12, 

Committal of Mr. John Gale Jones. 

Sir Francis Burdett deeply lamented his ab- 
sence from the House, when the subject of the 
ptesent debate was before them ; but the ques- 
tion which rose out of that committal of which 
he complsined, was whether the House had 
not acted on a principle radically imperfect, and 
radically adverse to the constitution ? He must 
observe that the House of Commons was not the 
Parliament, but a branch of the legislature, and 
that too of an interior rank—‘cries of order, and 
the Speaker reminded Sir Francis that such ex- 
pressions were inconsistent with the dignity of the 
House) the House had not singly the power of 
committing any British subject to prison. He 
exempted from this question a]! interference with 
the nght of the House over ther own members, 
conducting themselves as such in a riotous or 
indecoreus manner. He stated it as the doctrine of 
Lord Coke, that no man could be fined or con- 
fined, but in a Court of Kecord ; no court but 
that in which forty shillings damages might be 
given, could be a Court ot Record ; the neces- 
sary conclusion was, that the power of fine and 
imprisonment was not in that House. A dis- 
tinguished lawyer had saii on an occasion where 
the authority of the House was brought forward, 
that “‘ he cared no more for the resolutions of 
*€ that House, than the decrees of a parcel of 
* drunken sailors.” If it was to be contended 
that the votes of the House were valid against 
all sense and all authoriy of law, then Mr, 
Jones must remain in prison ; but if they could 
be convinced that they had exercised power be- 
yond privilege, they would be eager to retract 
the measure in which they were implicated, and 
agree with him in the motion, that, ** Mr, John 
Gale Jones should then be discharged.” 

Mr. Williams Wynne in a speech of much 
energy combated the arguments of the previous 
speaker ; and cleasly established the right of the 
house, to exercise the privilege of committal for 
acontempt, orlibel. This privilege the House 
had enjoyed above 300 years. 

The Attorney General: the quotations of the 
hon. baronet were not at all analogous to the 
point he wanted to establish. Mr. Jones, if he 
thought himseif illegally committed, might have 
appealed legally for redress by Habeas Corpus. 
The qvestion however was tried before, in the 
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Common Pleas in the case of Mr. Wilkes, where 
Chief Justice de Grey expressed as his own and 
brother judges’ opinion, ** that the house had a 
right, by the law of the land, to commit for alb 
contempts.” In a recent case in the House of 
Lords, where Benjamin Flower was committed 
for a libel, and brought by Habeas Corpus to the 
King’s Bench, it wasadjudged by Lord Kenyon 
and Mr. Justice Grose, that the imprisonment 
was legal. 

Mr. Creevey stated that from the Restoration to 
the Revolution, reprimand for libel was the 
customary practice: since the Revolution he 
admitted many committals had taken place. 

Lord Foikstone defended the hon. mover from 
having quoted inapplicable cases, and replied 
generally to the arguments of the Attorney 
General. 

The Solicitor General opposed the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan argued for the release of Mr. 
Jones, because he had suffered a sufficient pu- 
nishment for his offence. Mr. S. concluded by 
Moving an amendment conformable to his ideas. 

Mr. Speaker. The uniform course has been not 
to discharge any individual who might incur the 
displeasure of the house, until he applied by 
petition, expressing contrition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that if the individual to whom the motion 
referred, were to present a petition to-morrow, 
he was not aware of any reason to prevent his 
being discharged. 

Lord Temple contended for the privileges of the 
house : distinctly stating, that if a petition were 
presented, he would vote for the discharge of 
Mr. J. 

Mr. Whitbread followed on the same side. 

Mr. Charles Wynne for the amendment. 

Amendment negatived: the house divided on 
the original motion ;—for it 14—Against it 
153-—Majority 139. 

Abolition ef the Slave Trade: 

Mr. Brougham moved for copies of all com- 
munications, made by his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State to ministers of foreign powers resident in 
London, and the answers thereto, relative to the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade; stating nearly 
the same topics as Lord Holland in the upper 
house. 

Mr. Canning warmly seconded the motion: 

Mr. Stephen, Mr. Barham, and Mr. Wilber- 
force expressed great satisfaction, that the business 
had engaged attention . Motion agreed to. 

Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted a 
resolution for funding £8,000,000 of Exchequer 
Bills. For £100 principal money subscribed, it 
was proposed to give £103 5s. in navy 5 per 
cent. The terms nearly the same as last year. 

Mr. A. Paring condemned it as an improvident 
way of borrowing money. 

Mr. Huskisson said it would be a great saving. 

Sir John Newport, Mr. Parnell, and Mr- 
Hoiner, spoke against the motion. Resulution 
agrved to. 

House of Commons, Tuescay, March 13. 
Defalcation. 

Mr. Ward moved the second seading of the 

marine pay-ofice regulation bill. 
31 
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-, Mr. Creevey wished to know how Mr. 
Villiers’ defalcation of £285,000 could possibly 
have happened, without being much sooner dis- 
covered : and he thought the house ought not to 
legislate, without a report from the committee 
which had investigated the subject. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the leading cause of this 
and similar defalcations not having been sooner 
found out and checked, was, that those whose 
duty it was to pass the accounts, contented them- 
selves with comparing vouchers with the sums 
¢harged as expenditure, without looking to the 
receipts in the hands of the officers. 


House of Commons, Wednesday, March 14. 


Ordnance. 

Mr. A. Cooper moved the ordnance estimates. 
_ Mr. Calcraft observed that there appeared a 
nominal saving of £100,000, but extravagance 
was as vigorous as ever. He found charged in 
1809, £4586 tor a house for the secretary in 
Pall Mall; also £8406, with a non-descript 
charge, making £11,009, this with improvements 
and embellishments, would raise the cost of 
that onerous fabric to £50,000. But the ex- 
pence did not stop here, a miserable house in 
Pall Mall was bought at the sporting price of 
£7163, for an engineer officer; another for the 
inspector-general at a splendid price. In the 
estimates under the Chatham head, the extrava- 
gance had been enormous ; the sum of £134,000 
Was charged for building and taking land at 
Woolwich, and on a late inquiry it was found 
that an officer had in his service, no less than 
Mine or ten soldiers, as the regular attendants of 
his house, cooks, butlers, &c. and four horses. 
The artillery drivers was a corps of no use. 

Mr. A. Cooper defended the conduct cf the 
board of ordnance : stated that the Union Club 
house was obtained for £30,000 furniture (es- 
timated at £5000) included ; a new house would 
Cost upwards of £40,000. 

_. Mr. Smith observed, that £700,000 was the 
estimate for various buildings carrying on at 
Woolwich; he could from local knowledge po- 
sitively state, that the works there were a com- 
mon jest to the whole neighbourhood. 

Mr. Wardle had particularly to condemn one 
head, which constantly appeared the “* unprovided 
for.” He adverted to a Mr. Welling who 

_ had taken a great many horses from the public 
business to be employed on his farm: but they 
‘Were sent down for inspection on muster days. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole in a speech of considerable 
length, ably answered the arguments of ail the 
previous speakers, and paid a very high com- 
priepene to the judicious regulations introduced 

"y Lord Chatham into the ordnance department. 

General Tarleton condemned the estimates. 

Sir M. Wood spoke in favour of the estimates. 

Mr. Whitbread objected particularly to the 
word contingencies,’ which appeared so often 
in every page of the estimates. The whole 
amount of contingencies was £109,000. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr, Wharton proposed a grant to the descend- 
ants of emigrants, under the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, After conversation agreed to. 

£9,400 was voted to the protestant charity 
schools ia Ireland. 
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House of Lords, Friday, March 16. 
Foreign Troops. 
Lord King moved for the p oduction of various 


| papers connected with the subject of foreign 


troops, now in this country, or in British pay, 
Within a few years the number of such troops 
had much increased ; the expence of them is a 
million sterling. Almost all ot them, were not 
only foreigners, but natural born subjects of 
countries, now under the dominion of our enemy, 
He could not think such a military force, fit to 
be entrusted with the defence of this country, 
or of our most inyportant military stations at 
homeor abroad. They were on the same footing 
in respect to pay, with our military establishment 
(the most costly in Europe), although bound 
to perform less service ; being limited to par- 
ticular parts of the world,—Agreed to nem, con, 
House of Commons, Friday, March 16. 
Ordnance Accounts, 

Mr. Parnell said that in looking over the ace 
counts of expenditure, he found 18 millions con- 
densed into a few items. Hecondemned the 
practice ef reducing the whole expences, under 
one or two general heads. In 1808 he found 
£5,6(0,000 voted, and only an account of 
£4,900,000 paid, making the great difference 
of £700,000. He therefore, moved for an ac- 
count of the sams voted last session specifying 
the sums and services as far as can be ascertained. 

Mr. A. Cooper said it was impossible to obtain 
the account. 

Sir Thomas Turton warmly supported the mo- 
tion, and contended that ministers could when 
it suited their purpose, contrive to obtain accounts 
even from Quebec and Demgrary. The hon. 
baronet went into various calculations, toshew 
that there still must be enormous abuses. 

Mr. Creevey observed, that the most obnoxious 
part of the expence, was incurred for buildings. 

Mr. Perceval defended ministers against the 
charge of reluctance in giving accounts. He 
said that the expences of fortifications were the 
result of the importunities of the country in ge- 
neral, and in compliance with the desire of that 
house ; and concluded by reminding the hen. 
mover that this unnecessary call for papers, dis- 
turbed the business of the offices. 

For the motion 16—Against it 57—Majority 41. 
Report of Supply —Ordnance Estimates. 

Mr. Lushington brought up the report of the 
committee on the ordnance estimates, 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that a very 
considerable reduction might be made: He 
objected to the fortifications at Newfoundland, 
and in our West-India colonies, as useless. 

Mr. A. Cooper replied. Report agreed to, 
House of Lords, Monday, March 19. 
Naval Affairs. 

Lord Viscount Melville made several motions 
for various naval returns.—For a return of the 
number of ships in ordinary and in commission, 
&c. of the number of ships of war, buildin’, &c. 
His Lordship said, that it was his intention to call 
their lordship’s attention to the policy of employ 
ing ships of war as transports, instead of hired 
vessels : the advantages had been felt in the ¢x- 
pedition to Egypt. 

The several motions were agrecd te, 
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House of Commons, Montay, March 19. 
Local Militia. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder moved for leave to bring 
in a bill, relative to improvements in the local 
militia laws. After adverting to the improvemeuts 
already effected, which reduced the expences 
£348,000, making about one half of the present 
total expence of the local militia, the right hon, 
gent. stated, that it was intended to give the 
commanding officers a power of increasing the 
number of serjeants and corporals, to enable 
courts martial to sit after the training days, on the 
trial of offences committed during those days, 
to entitle volunteers, to the militia exemption, 
on eighteen-days training, instead of teenty-four, 
to suspend the penalty of £15 for each man 
deficient ; and to releve the parishes from that 
inconvenience, if they filled up the vacancies 
within a reasonable time. 

Financial Resolutions, 

The house in a committee of the whole house. 

Mr. H. Martin was sure, after the pledges the 
house had given, that they would not fail to at- 
tend to the very important point of economy, in 
the expenditure of the public money ; it was 
their duty. Of pensions, the amount was 
£1,500,000, many items were in some measure 
necessary,—as pensions to the deserving, to the 
younger branches of the royal family, &c. Not- 
withstanding the round assertions, contained 
ina pamphlet lately published by a right hon, 
gent. opposite (Mr. Rose), he was certain, 
that the influence of the crown, had enor- 
mously increased since Mr. Dunning’s re- 
solutions in 1780, Whether he looked to 
the increase of the army, the navy, the 
ordnance, or the pensions granted in defiance 
of Mr. Burke’s bill, the increase of the influence 
of the crown, was immense ; but it was infi- 
nitely more so, in consequence of the enormous 
increase of taxes, and the modes of collecting 
them. In 1780, the national debt, was 
£184,000,000, this year, it is £784,000,000 ; 
the interest £29,972,000. At that time, the 
army establishynent was 837 general field officers, 
now they were 2080. The expenditure of the 
army was then, £6,000,000; it is now, 
£19,432,000. The ordnance expenditure was 
then, £1,200,000 ; itis now, £3,813,000. The 
commissioned officers were at that time, 1814, 
they are now, 4600, The expence of the navy, 
was then, £6,000,000 ; last year, it was, 
£19,578,000 ; added to these, were the barrack 
establishment, the transport board, and the board 
of controul, Mr. Burke’s bill stated that pensions 
from the crown, should be confined to £60,000 : 
it was afterwards extended to £90,000. If it 
had been found necessary to go further, it should 
have been done openly, and not by subterfuge. He 
alluded to the registrar of the court of Admiralty, 
in which the nght hon, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had a feversionary interest; the emo- 
Juments amounted to £13,000 a year, £8000 a 
year of which arose from the money of the 
suitors in that court. His first resolution was, 
“* That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
attention to economy is particularly necessary in 
pi branch and department of the public expen- 

iture,”” 

Mr. Rose readily admitted that the hon, gent, 
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was correct in his statement of the amount of 
the public debt; but protested that he did not 
know how the influence of the crown could be 
increased by that. The bank had the entire ma- 
nagement of the debt; a few additional clerks 
might be required iu the bank, but the govern- 
ment had no influence in their appointment. 
Neither from the increase of revenue, of the 
army, or navy, had the crown derived any ad- 
ditional influence. He defended his pamphlet. 

Mr. Creevey cbserved that the reduction in 
the public offices, was but as a drop of water 
inthe ocean. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that the right hon. gent.’s pamphlet, appeared 
to him, a complete delusion. ‘The influence 
of the crown had enormous'|y increased with mi- 
litary canals, military roads, militery asylums 
and military colleges. He remarked on the in- 
crease of the salaries of the judges in India, and 
the grant of pensions to them on rétiring ; the 
establishment of judicial tribunals in the tnrerior 
of India, atan expence of one millien annuaily: 
ministers could send out any number of young 
men, from whom these justices and judecs of 
assize were chosen. ‘The Droits of Admuralty 
amounted to eight millions, only two of which 
had been accounted for ; but six millious would 
afford the means of overthrowing the constitution. 
The governors of the bank, and the directors of 
the East-India Company, were dependent upon, 
and directly under the controul of ministers. 

Mr. Rose said, the hon. gent. had imputed 
motives to him which he was not warranted in 
doing, either in justice or fairness. He (Mr, 
Rose) was not aware of any influence that could 
be derived to government by contracts, and was 
ignorant how the Droits of Admiralty could in- 
crease the influence of the crown, He knew of 
no contractor having a seat in that houve. He 
denied that either bank or India Directors were 
compelled to vote with government. 

Mr. Dundas said that in what the hon. gent. 
had stated respecting the annual expence of the 
judges in India, being one million, he must have 
been dreaming No such thing was the fact. 
Lord Minto had a pledge fr.m bim that he would 
not recommend any person to an appointment in 
India ; this resolution he had adhered to. 

Mr. Creevey repeated what he had asserted. 

Mr. Simeon, in defence of the masters in 
Chancery, felt it necessary to state that they had 
no patronage whatever, nor did they receive for 
their Jaborious services any undue remuneration, 

Sir John Nichol informed the committee, that 
out of theeight millions of Droits of Adimiraity, 
about two thirds had been given to the captors ; 
one miilion had been given to the public ; and 
the residue was applicable to the public service. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it had 
ever been distinctly the wish of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, to apply so much of the. proceeds of the 
ships condemned antecedent to the war, not 
distributed to the captors, to the public service. 

First resolution put and agreed to unanimously. : 

Upon the second resolution being put, 

Mr. Bankes could wish that sinecures should 
be abolished as they became vacant, Pen- 
sions were the best way of repaying services. 
There was an instance of the disposition of a 
sinecure within a few days, (Mr, Yorke’s teller- 
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ship) and he would venture to say, that upon a 
principle of rewarding services bv pensions, a 
pension equal to that sinecure would not haye 
been given to Mr, Yorke. Offices which were 
merely sinecures, Ought to be abolished ; those 
where the emoluments far exceeded the labour, 
should be regulated so as to make the labour and 
emolument correspondent ; and all those piaccs 
which are executed by deputy, should be reduced 
to the salary of the deputy, excepting what 
might be considesed an addition equivalent to the 
findirg sufficient securities. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
the amendment ; and entered into a detail of the 
services of Mr. Yorke, as secretary at war and secre- 
tary of state, and justified his appointment. He 
contended that the influence of the crown had not 
increased of late years by any means in the pro- 
portion, that the popular bratch of the legislature 
had increased in its influence. 

Mr. Bankes suggested a postponement of the 
debate till his regulations were printed: this 
after some conversation was adopted. 

In acommittee of supply £14,669 were voted 
toward the erection of a pier at Ardglass in the 
county of Down. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, March 20. 

Naval Arrangement. 

Sir Charles Pole introduced the subject of an 
injustice done by the Admiralty to a son of Ad- 
miral Montague ; by means of the regulations of 
the New Nava! College, which required a longer 
time than formcily for sea service before ex- 
amination for promvution. The captains on the 
Mediterranean service, thought themselves bound 
to examine this young gentleman on the new 
principles: while others thought that youths 
who had entered previous to the rule were en- 
titled to indulgence. It appeared that the Ad- 
miralty counsel was for enforcing the rule: the 
crown lawyers were on the contrary but their 
opinion was known only two days ago. On proper 
explanation, the motion was withdrawn. 

In a commitee on the Irish distillery bill. 

Mr. O'Hara presented a petition against the 
distillery Jaws, from the county of Sligo. He 
particularly complained of the fines of £50, 
which were levied with great severity on all the 
parishes and townlands where any sull, or part of 
a still could be found. 

Mi. Foster introduced a clause, for allowing 
the warehousing of spirits for exportation in 
Ireland without payment of duty. 

House of Lords, Wednesday, March 21. 

Trish Catholics. 

Lord Viscount Clifden presented 4 petition from 
fhe Roman Catholic inhabitants of the ‘Town 
and county of Carlow, in Ireland, praying for 
relief from the various disabilities under which 
they labour, and to be placed on an equal footing 
of civil eligibility with their protestant brethren. 
His lordship made a few observations on the case. 

Lord Kedesdale said, that it was not correct to 
Say that a promise had been made to the Catholics 
during the transaction of the Union. In fact, no 
Such promise was made. ; 

Lord Viscount Clifden rese again, and declared 
that such promise and intention were held out in 
Ireland, by those persons who were in the em- 


ployment and confidence of the Castle. 
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House of Lérds, Thursday, March 22, 
Number of Troops on Foreign Service. 
The Earl ot Darnley moved for accouuts of all 
the regu ar infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
out of the country since tue first of November 
last. 
The Eari of Liverpool thought it impolitic, to 
give information to the enemy, Of the exact 
number and distribution of our forces at home, 


, and abroad, 


Earl Grey strongly contended for the motion, 
which was rendered necessary by the misconduct 
of ministers. 

The Earl of Westmoreland replied. 

The Marquis of Douglas spoke in favour of the 
motion, Non-contents 38—contents 25, 

Communications with France. 

Lord Holland called the attention oi the house, 
to the accusation preferred against our govirn- 
ment by the government of France. ‘* ‘That we 
had refused to enter into a negociation for the 
exchange of prisoners.’’ He could assure their 
lordships, that scarcely a day had occured since 
he first mentioned the subject in toat house, that 
he had not received two or thiee letiers from the 
relations of prisoners in France, which contained 
charges against our government, as having been, 
since the proposition alluded to, blamabie ina 
greater degree than the hostile government, for 
the continuance cf the imprisonment of their 
relations. His lordship concluded by moving for 


' copies of ali communicatio:.s that had been made 


from France, on the subject. 

Lori Muigrave said, that the French Moniteur 
might not have fallen in his way, when this 
subject was first noticed ; but if be haa seen it, 
he should not have thought it becoming the 
dignity of his majesty’s government to take notice 
of an anonymous passage in a French newspaper. 

Lord Holiand asked, could the noble lord deny 
this accusation ? 

The Marquis of Lansdowne supported the mo- 
tion; would the noble baron ceclare, that no 
proposal to the effect stated, was tendered ? 

The Earl of Liverpool strongly opposed the 
motion, and said that the speech ot his noble 
friend was perfectly satisfactory. He adverted to 
the manifest injustice exhibited in all the pro- 
posals of France relative to an exchange of prison- 
ers ; and observed that on this subject France 
had constantly departed from the principles and 
usages recognized by all civilized nations. 

Lord Grenville supported the motion. If this 
accusation be just, then the British government 
for the first time might say, we are the cause that 
thousands of our countrymen are starving and 
‘anguishing in French prisons, from which, they 
might be released, were it not for our neglect. 
In 1797, a charge appeared in the French papers 
respecting the improper treatment of the prisoners 
inthis country. What was~-the conduct of that 
great man, Mr. Pitt ?—The charge should be 
submitted to a committee of the other house. 

The Earl of Westmoreland spoke tq the same 
effect as Lord Liverpool. 

Earl Grey pointedly censured the want of 
frankness and candour on the part of ministers. 

Lord Mulgrave did not hesitate to state that no 
propositions for the nomination of commissioners 
to repair to Morlaix, to negociate an exchange of 
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prisoners of war, had been made by the French 
government. 

Lord Holland was not satisfied. 

Lord Grenville moved that the resolution of the 
Commons 1797 should be read. 

Lord Liverpool observed, that that resolution 
was passed when no negociation was pending. 

Lord Spencer stated that there was a negociation 
at that time. The house then divided.—For the 
motion 27—Against it 39—Majority 12. 

House of Commons, Thursday March 22. 

Thanks to Sir Robert Wilsun 

Mr. Hutchinson passed the highest eulogium 
on the bravery zeal, talent, and spirit of bold 
enterprize which had so peculiarly cha:acterized 
Sir Robert Wilson ; and attributed to his judicious 
arrangements and his gallant and rapid move- 
ments much of the success which attended the 
battle ot Talavera. Though yet young, Sir Ro- 
bert Wiison had passed 17 years in almost con- 
Stant, cortainlv very active and distinguished ser~ 
vice, which he had ever ardently sought, even 
in the Jistant and unfriendly climes. The 
hon. member then moved ‘* that the thanks of 
this house be given to Sir Robert Wilson.” 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer fully ac- 
corded in the just praise bestowed on the Lusita- 
mian Legion, in admiration of the spirit, activity, 
zeal, and valour of the gallant officer who com- 
mavnded the corps ; and he was to be looked upon 
as having given an important proot, of what the 
troops ot our allies were capable, under the com- 
matid of British officers ; but he hoped the hon. 
fhember would not press his motion, as it was 
contrarv tu the practice of Parirament. 

Mr. Canning spoke to the same effect. General 
Tarleton and Lord Castlereagh highly applauded 
the conduct of Sir Robert Wilson. 

Sir James Hall thought the motion proper. 

Mr. Hutchinson was gratified to find that the 
only objection to his motion was its informality ; 
—Motion withdrawn. 

Irish Post Office. 

Sir John Newport rose to make a motion.— 
The treasurer of the Post-office there had been 
superannuated after eight years, during whieh 
time he had done no service whatever. The Irish 
parliament limiting superannuation with full 
salary : first, to those who hat served’ 40 years 
in a public office without censure, and by a re- 
gulation of 1793, to 25 years. He moved that 
the house do reprobate a conduct so adverse to 
the existing laws, and economy. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole denied that the present case 
was any violation of that principle. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was an attempt to 
saddle the country with an annual expence of 
£11000, by giving compensation toa man who 
had never performed any duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended the 
rendering of the office efficient. J 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought the whole a job. 

Mr. Grattan condemned the system of super- 
annuation, 

Mr. Dundas and the Solicitor General spoke 
for the previous question, Mr. M. Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Barham against it. Sir John Newport 
replied. The house divided: for the previous 

question 52—against it—3l. 
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House of Commons, Friday, March. 23. 


Inns of Court. 

Mr, Sheridan rose to address the house upon 
a subject which he felt to be of essential im- 
portance to the community.— 

Mr. Windham interrupted the hon. gentleman 
—intending that the persons employed by tha 
newspapers to take notes should withdraw, After 
some replies between these members, and an 
opinion given by the Speaker, 

Mr. Windham moved that strangers should be 
excluded ; and the gallery was cleared 

Mr. Sheridan said, the particular object of his 
preseat motion was the condeaination of a bye 
law, enacted by the benchers of Lincolo’s-Inn, 
excluding gentlemen who wrote for the vews- 
papers from their society, He had to state, that 
there were among those who reported the debates 
of that house, 23 graduates trom the Universiies 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh: they had adopted this course from an 
honest and honourable impulse, and had to boast 
the association of many great names, This had 
long been the employment, and indeed, chief 
subsistence of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke. He 
concluded by moving that Mr. Farqu\arson’s 
petition might be referred to the committee of 
Judicature.” 

The Attorney General contended thatthe judges 
as visitors should have the controul of the inns of 
court and all matters within their jurisdiction, 

Mr. Windham rose to use the short mono- 
syllable ‘* no” to every assertion made about 
him, exceptas tothe correction of his speeches. 

Mr. Stephen ina manly speech severely con 
demned this obnoxious bye law ; he thought it 
a most illiberal and unjust proscription—a scandal 
rather to its authors than its objects. I will pat 
a case (said Mr Stephen); I will suppose a 
young man of education aud of talent, contend 
ing with pecuniary difficulties—difficuities not 
proceeding from vice, but from family mistor- 
tunes—-I will suppose him honest y meet.ng his 
obstructions with h: nourable industry, and ex- 
ercising his talents by reporting the debates of tnis 
house in order to attain a profssion, Where I 
ask is the degradation of such an employment ? 
Who could be so mean'y cruel as to deprive him 
of it ? The case which 1 have supposed was, thirty 
years ago, my own. IL know weil the effect of 
attempting to degrade any classof men. I have 
seen it exemplified during along residence in the 
West-Indies ; and I know when men are sup. 
pesed debased they become so in fact, aad diss 
grace that society which, but for a cruel ine 
justice, they mgnt haveadorned. The supporters 
of the press ought above zll men to be respected, 

Sir John Anstruther, after what had passed, 
ws convinced the law would be imm-diately 
rescinded. Obnoxious as this bye law was, how. 
ever, it was a curious fact chat it proceeded from 
two men who had particulariy boasted their 
friendship for the press. Mr. Henry Clifford was 
its fatuer, and Lord Erskine its god-tather !— 
Motion withdrawn. 

Army Estimates. 

The house in a commiitee. 

Lord Palmerston rose to explain the further 
reductions which were prepared to be made on 
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the staff. In the Eastern district it was proposed 
to make a reduction of one lieut.-general. In 
the Severn district there would be a reduction of 
one lieut.-general. In the Home district a re- 
duction of one major-general. In North Britain 
a reduction of one lieut.-general and one major- 
general. He shewed that there had been a re- 
gular diminution of the proportion of the staff 
offices of the army for many years past, and 
moved his first resolution: ‘* that a sum of 
£457,724 be granted for the expence of the staff 
and garrisons.” 

Sir George Warrender objected to the mode, in 
which staff officers were proportioned to the 
different districts, 

Mr. Calcraft thought that on the home staff 
there should have been a saving much more con- 
siderable. 

Mr. Wardle enlarged on the expence of the 
Barrack Establishment, on the accumulated ad- 
vantages enjoyed by one individual, and on the 
cost of recruits. 

An amendment was moved to take off from 
the estimate proposed, the sum of £8,686 being 
the expence of the two generals on the Home 
Staff, who were conccived to be quite unne- 
cessary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer justified the 
appointments on the Home Staff. 

Mr. Whitbread contended that it was not ne- 
eessary that the officer employed to bear the gold 
stick should bea full general, or of high rank, 
or even an officer on the staff. Neither the Duke 
of Cambridge nor Lord Heathfield had any duties 
to perform, entitling them to their respective 
salaries of £4000 per annum; so that in fact 
they enjoy sinecures to the amount of £16,000 a 
year. 

After further observations from Mr. Huskisson 
and Sir Thomas Turton, anda brief reply trom 
Lord Palmerston, the house divided.—for the 
amendment 61—For the original estimate 99. 

House of Commons, Monday, March 26. 

Inns of Court. 

Sir John Anstruther rose to explain a mis- 
statement which he had made relative to a noble 
lord’s (Erskine) share in the bye law of Lincoln’s- 
Inn: though his lordship was present when the 
bye Jaw was brought forward, he was not so 
when it was discussed and resolved upon. 

Mr. Sheridan confirmed Lord Erskine’s dis- 
approval of this regulation. 

Sir Francis Burdett's Letter. 

Mr. Lethbridge was anxious to ascertain one 
fact, before he submitted to the house a motion 
which he felt it his duty to make ; that fact was 
whether an hon. baronet then present (Sir F. 
Burdett), was the writer of the letter signed with 
his name, and lately published in Cobbett’s Re- 
gister. 

Sir Francis Burdett avowed that writing. 

Mr. Lethbridge thanked the hon. baronet for 
his frankness. Motion fixed for to-morrow. 

‘Inquiry into the Scheldt Expedition. 

Lord Porchester in looking over the records of 
a campaign, which had called into action all the 
powers of England might have hoped that some 
ground of national pride might be found ; some 
Hittle solid spot, os: which the eye of thf empire 
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might rest without shame. But in this expedition 
all was the direct reverse; its misguided and 
feeble advisers appear to have shut their eyes 
against difficulties, and the consequence followed 
in the natural course of things. The expedition 
was in its origin impolitic, unwise, unjustifiable ; 
the objects it had in view were from the first 
impracticable ; and even if attainable, every 
chance of success was destroyed by want of 
arrangement and general mismanagement on 
the part of ministers. Early in the summer a 
force of 15,000 men were required ; the answer 
of the adjutant-general was, that in consequence 
of the disasters in Spain, at Corunna, the army 
had returned in so shattered a state, so many 
lost, so many sick, with their arms and equip- 
ments in a state so unfit for use, that they were 
not even then fit for service !— What were we 
to think of the real state of the disposable force, 
when with only 25,000 men out on service, 
we could not in all our remaining force make up 
15,000. Ministers having resolved that they 
should have an expedition, turned to ask the ad- 
vice of professional men; but it would appear 
as if they asked it, forthe express purpose of act- 
ing against it. Of five military men, four were 
decidedly adverse, and one unfriendly to the plan, 
Sir Home Popham particularly pressed three 
points ;—that the troops should be embarked in 
ships of war, as transports must impede the 
operations—that few horses should be embarked ; 
—that the expedition should not be delayed be 
yond the middle of June, when the nights were 
shortest, and the moon at the full. But the noble 
advisers, planners, and directors of this grand 
act of ministerial folly, willed it otherwise ; they 
ordered that the troops should be put on board 
transports in their movements up the Scheldt ; 
they embarked liorses to quicken the rapidity of 
the attack ; and instead of sailing in the middle 
of June, the expedition lay loitering on our shores 
till the 28th of July !—Sir Richard Strachan 
urged the importance of speedy exertion; the 
probability of the French gathering troops in the 
rear of dur army ; and lastly, the fact that the 
hostile fleet could go above Antwerp, and lie un- 
der the guns of the citadel. Of this fact Lord 
Mulgrave appeared to be totally ignorant. Amidst 
all the ministerial plans, however, they forgot 
that bullion was a necessary article, and that, in- 
deed, it was sometimes as needful and as useful, 
in such operations, as even powder and shot, 
The Admiral appeared to have a plan of opera- 
tions ready ; but the Commander-in-Chiet of 
the expedition appeared to have no plan at all. 
The noble lord then ridiculed the idea of taking 
Antwerp by a coup-de-main. He endeavoured to 
shew that the nature and character of the arrange- 
ments made, by his Majesty’s ministers, for con- 
ducting the expedition, rendered success actually 
impossible, and from various passages in the evi- 
dence, inferred, that the army could not have 
proceeded to the ulterior objects, in consequence 
of the defectiveness of the arrangements, which 
precluded co-operation. He had a full persuasion, 
that the house would agree in the resolution, that 
no blame was imputable to the naval or military 
commanders. His lordship censured, most se- 
verely, the conduct of ministers, in not having 
consulted any medical man, or taken any pre- 
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caution to prevent the dreadful consequences of 
the pestilential marshes of Walcheren, Atleugth, 
when half the army had perished, two medical 
gentlemen were sent out to investigate the nature 
of a malady, which had long beena matter of 
notoriety in this country. When Lord Chatham 
relinquished the ulterior objects of the expedition, 
why had not Flushing been completely destroyed, 
and the army withdrawo from that frightful scene 
of contagion and death ; whilst it could yet be 
called an army? Why had they delayed till the 
winter, the evacuation, Which should haye taken 
place, as soon as the ulterior objects of the expedi- 
tion had been given up ? This fatal expedition had 
termiuated ina national disgrace ; almost in nation- 
al despondency. It was the bounden duty of the 
house to visit such impolicy and misconduct with 
its utmost indignation. He would now submit 
aset of resolutions for the adoption of the house, 
in number seven. They stated the facts: and 
concluded with ** the severest censure of the 
house.” 

The first resolution being read from the chair, 

Lord Caslereagh was anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity of submitting to the house, the 
grounds on which he claimed their indulgence. 
The question in discussion was in a great degree 
professional in its nature, and only to be travelled 
over with great difidence. The question which 
ought to be considered, was not respecting an ex- 
pedition which had been tried and failed, but re- 
specting an expedition which had not been tried. 
The latter part of the expedition never had been 
reduced to practical effect. Whether it might or 
might not have succeeded, was merely a question 
of theoretical knowledge, the issue of which was 
to be tried ; ministers were not to be overwhelm- 
ed because they could produce the sanction of 
no formal military opinions ; it was not he would 
contend, necessary for government to protect it- 
self, as to the policy of an expedition, by the 
previous sanctiun of military authority. He 
justified the conduct of ministers, and defended 
the policy of the expedition. He replied at length 
to ail the arguments of the previous speaker : and 
declared he thought it was the bounden duty of 
Ministers under all the circumstances to act as 
they had done; and that they would be for ever 
degraded if they had shrunk from the discharge 
ef that duty. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, March 27. 
Irish Distilieries. 

Lord Darnley expressed his dissatisfaction that in 
the bill for suspending the corn distillery in Eng- 
land, a clause had passed for exempting Ireland. 
The present bill his lordship observed not only 
permitted the distillation of cora in lreland, but 
gave a bounty on the consumpiion of spirits, al- 
teady so muschievously prevalent amongst the 
lower orders of the people in that counjry, The 
noble lord expatiated on the ruinous Consequences 
of this unfortunate propensity in Ireland, and as- 
cribed to itthe obstacles that impeded the advance- 
ment of civilization and industry amongst the 
lower orders of the Iristi community. Nothng 
he was convinced, could ever remedy -this evil, 
but some efficient measure of decided encourage- 
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House of Commons, Tuesday, March 27. 
Breach of Privilege. 

Mr, Lethbridge in rising to address the house, 
felt great pain and reluctance. He wasnow to prefer 
a complaint against a member, for a violation, a 
gross and novel violation of the privileges of that 
honourable house. He should lay on the table, 
the ground of the charge as admitted and authen- 
ticated by the author. 

Mr. Speaker, “* The form of parliamentary 
usage must be that which the parliament shall 
adopt : that form is, in instances like the present, 
that the whole complaint be heard, and then the 
answers, which the accused las ready for his ex- 
culpation, The accused then withdraws, an& 
the mover of the charge brings forward his pre- 
position, founded on the matters which may 
have been submitted to the house.” 

The ‘* address and argument of Sir Francis 
Burdett on the power of imprisonment in the 
House of Commons,” published in Mr. Cob- 
bett’s Register of the 24th March, was read by 
the clerk of the house, 

Lord Folkestone rose ta order, Nothing could 
be more informal or absurd than to call on his 
hon. friend (Sir F. Burdett) for an answer, till he 
had heard something more definitive than the 
general contents of that voluminous publication. 

Mr. Lethbridge had no motive of personal hos- 
tility ; he stood forward there out of respect to 
the country, and as the representative of as inde- 
pendent a body of men as any in Old England. 
The hon, member then proceeded to read several 
offensive passages ; among others, 

** By proceeding thus they have exercised a 
*€ jurisdiction not vested in them, a jurisdiction 

beyond the limits, of King, Lords, and Com- 

mons, while Magna Charta remains unrepeal- 

ed; and repealed it never can be till England 
** shall have found her grave in the corruption 
** of a House of Commons.” (loud cries of 
hear ! from the opposition.) 

The next obnoxious passage was that subse 
quent to the Speaker’s warrant, . 

Let ‘this instrument, this thing, sui generis 

be contrasted with the description of the pro- 

perties of a legal warrant. Does it not evident- 
ly appear, that this piece of unsealed paper, 
signed by the Speaker, by which an untried 
snbject has been outlawed, bears no feature 
of legality ? and that, from the commence- 
ment of this proceeding, in its progress, and 
to its conclusion, there is not one step that has 
not been marked in a peculiar manner with 
disrespect for the laws ? a disrespect in which 
all the parts have been wonrerfully consistent 
throwghout, in constituting the most unlawfal 
act the mind of man can possibly conceive.” 
(hear! hear! from the treasury bench.) 

Mr. Lethbridge now called the attention of the 
house to a passage, which he thought would of 
itself substantiate all complaints ; it was this, 

** But no wonder when they have so entirely 

departed from the ends of their institution, as 

was offered to te proved by Mr. Maddocks, 
and acknowledged by themselves in the never 

to be forgotten morning of the 11th May 1809, 

when from being the lower or inferior (for it 

is the same sense, one being an English, the 
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*¢ other a Jatin word) branch of the legislature, 
** they have become the proprietors by burgage 
“¢ tenure of the whole representation, and in that 
** capacity, inflated with their high-flown, fanci- 
*¢ ful ideas of majesty, and tricked out in the 
** trappings of royalty, think privilege and pro- 
“ tection bencarh their dignity, assume the sword 
** of prerogative, and lord it equally over the king 
© and the people.” 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that the hon. member 
(Mr. Lethbridge) must point out the nature of the 
charge. There was to his (Sir Francis’s) mind, 
no charge in the extracts which had been read 
from his address to his constituents, That address 
contained all of argument that he knew on the 
subject, and he could now add nothing to those 
arguments. The address was his. The argu- 
ments which it contained were his. He was wil- 
ling to abide by the fact and argument of that pa- 

3 
A long discussion ensued on the point of order : 

in which the Speaker interfered several times : 
he was opposed by Lord Folkestone. At length 
Mr. Lethbridge proposed his resolutions, 

Ist. ** Resolved, that the letter signed Francis 
Burdett, and the further argument, which was 
published in the paper, called Cobbett’s Weekly 
Register, on the 24th of this instant, is a libellous 
and scandalous paper, reflecting upon the just 
rights and privileges of this house. 

2d. ‘* Resolved, that Sir Francis Burdett, who 
suffered theabove articles to be printed with his 
name, and by his authority, has been guilty of a 
violation of the privileges of this house.” 

Mr. Blachford in seconding the motion quoted 
some precedents to shew that the house was at all 
times jealous of such violations of its privileges, 
and particularly instanced the case of Mr. Arthur 
Paul, inthe year 1558. The hon. member trust- 
ed that the house would not be less attentive to 
its dignity and authority in 1810. 

Mr. Ponsonby professed himself impressed 
with as deep respect, aud as warm attachment, 
to the privileges of the House of Commons as 
any man, The motion before the house appeared 
to be one which required the gravest deliberation ; 
in order that they should come toa solemn, just, 
and useful decision, The paper now under dis- 
cussion, professed to be alegal argument founded 
on the known laws of the land! No hon, mem- 
ber could say that he was prepared at once to give 
a fair and dispassionate vote upon it. Upon these 
grounds he should move that the discussion be ad- 
journed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed a 

- wish that the discussion should not be postponed 
beyond to-morrow or Thursday at furthest. 

Mr. Whitbread truste1 the right bon. gentle- 
man opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had no view of distracting the attention of the 
house and of the public from the subject, which 
had occupied so much of both. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repelled the 
imputation of attey:pting to distract the attention 
of the house or the country. 

The house divided on the amendment of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Against it 146 
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A second division took place : 

For the postponement ...... 211 
For the immediate discussion. . 138 
Scheldt Expedition : resumed. 

Mr. Ponsonby then resuined his remarks on 
the speech of Lord Castlereagn, who had stated 
that Austria was then atstake, and he felt himself 
bound to create a diversion in her favour. Did 
she ever advise the expedition to the Sel: 
Her demand to us, was to senda small forc to 
the north of Germany, which might have the 
most beneficial effect. If the noble lord was 
right in his expedition, why did his colleagues 
carry Ona dirty intrigue agai:.st him ? It seemed 
as if they were anxious that he should commit 
himself, and wished to get the expedition out, for 
the purpose of getting the noble lord out. Un- 
feeling as they were from habit, bold from ig- 
norance, and cenfident from impunity, they 
sported with the lives of thousands of the bravest 
men in the world. 

General Craufurd endeavoured to shew that any 
operations in the north of Germany would have 
been impracticable. He contended ‘that the ob- 
ject of the expedition might have been accom- 
plished, although he completely vindicated Lord 
Chatham from any blame. He concluded by 
moving an amendment approving the conduct 
of ministers. 

Mr. Martyat followed on the same side. 

Sir James Hall lamented the failure of the ex- 
pedition, but did not consider ministers so wholly 
culpable. Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, March 28, 
Breach of Privilege. 

[he house having on the motion of Mr. 
Sheridan, resumed the adjourned debate. 

Mr. Sheridan said he considered the subject un- 
der discussion, one of the most important mat- 
ters, upon which that house had ever deliberated, 
If the house proceeded with haste and precipitancy, 
they would find that they acted with manifest in- 
justice to the individual complained of, and also 
with manifest injustice to the honour and charac- 
ter of the House of Commons itself. At the 
commencement of every session, a standing order 
was passed on this point, by which the commit- 
tee of privileges was appointed, who were to 
meet on the Monday se’nnight at seven o’clock, 
and every Wednesday, Friday, and Monday to 
meet at the Speakers chambers. He was desirous 
of knowing whether establishments of this kind 
were to be considered as mere dry, barren matters 
of form, or as solid claims to a judicature on the 
privileges of the house. It did appear that the 
constitutional mode of procceding, would be to 
refer this matter to that committee. 

Mr. Adam hoped his right hon. friend would 
have no objection to wait for another friend’s mo- 
tion, which would be made for the adjournment 
of the debate, till to-morrow se’ennight, under 
an understanding, that pending that period, the 
committee of privileges would take the matter in- 
to their deliberate consideration. 

Mr. Brand said it was his intention to move the 
adjournment of this debate. He was perfectly 
sure that the hon. gentleman who introjuced this 
business, had not been aware of the serious in- 


terruption he was giving to the gtave and weighty 
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question that had so long occupied the time of the 
house in previous examinations. 
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question often discussed ; not so much as to the | 

rightof the house to commit for breaches of pri- 
| 
vilege in Certain cases, but as to how far the exer- | 


cise of such rights extended; where their limits 
should be placed; whether they should be exer- 
cised where the offence is remediable in ocher 
courts, or the offence be brought immediately be- 
fore the house, and pronounced upon. 
served that there was one part of the passage, 


He ob- 


complained of, which he was inclined to think | 
came under every definition of a bieach of pri- | 


vilege that he had known; but still when he 
was cailed upon to call it ‘ libellous and scan- 
«* dalous, and reflecung .on the just rights and 
privileges of that house,"’ he must ask, what 
were those rights? There were many points to 
consider; One, he thought, migiit amount to 
a breach, but the others required much exami- 
nation; he was unable to decide. whether a 
member might say, or not, to his constituents 
whatever he had delivered in that house. 

Mr. Lethbridge, as the mover of the resolu- 
tions, could not consent to the proposition for 
adjourning the debate. It had never been in 
his contemplation to proceed with precipitancy. 


He declared that be had net, as improperly in- | 


ferred, lent himself to his Majesty’s ministers, 
to any man, orsetof men inthis business; the 
motion he had brought forward, had origina- 
ted in his own mind, upon considerations en- 
tirely his own, 

Mr. Curwen deprecated the diccussion of such 
a subject at such a moment; and contended for 
the necessity of delay. Hecalled upon the right 
hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Perceval) to pause, 
and consider the consequences, that might re- 
sult from adopting any precipitate course on 
the present occasion. As to the right of the house 
to commit for contempt, that was a privilege 


whieh it necessarily must have ; but it was also | 


a privilege which should seldom be exercised, 
nevef except in cases where it was absolutely 


necessary to assert the dignity and authority of | 


the house. In his opinion the hon. Baronet was 
in some degree deserving of the reprehension of 
the house, but that might be so managed as 
neither to compromise the dignity of the house, 
nor to transgress the bounds of justice and mo- 
deration. On every ground, they ought to pro- 
ceed calmly, deliberately, and dispassionately. 
He alluded to the proceedings against Mr. Wilkes, 
in which the house had been hurried into a 
course of proceedings subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of its constitution. 

Mr. Owen hoped that the house would de- 
cide without further delay. The real question 
now was, whether the house was to suffer itself 
to be intimidated, whether any man should 
henceforth, be at liberty to reflect upon its rights 
and privileges. The question, in his mind, 
whether his Majesty’s ministers were culpable 
or not in the conduct of the expedition, was 
not to be put in Competition with a question, whe- 
ther the House of Commons was to remain inde- 
pendent, whether it was to preserve its privileges 
and authority, orto be beat down by personal 
intimidation. Sir F. Burdett’s letter was a gross 


libel on the House of Commons ; and Mr. O. con- 
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cluded by expressing a hope that the housé 


It bad been a | would do its duty, and neither be intimidated 


by afear of the people, nor influenced by re- 
spect fur any individual, to defer the consider- 
ation of so important a question, 

Mr. Whitbread on the present question, of so 
much importance to the independence of the 
house, and the interest of the nation, asked 
for time to consider it sufficiently. The hon. 
member in a speech of very considerable length 
contended for the necessity of turiher delay 5 to 
enable gentlemen to come prepared lor an ume- 
partial and deliberate decision on so momentous 
a question: he replied to the arguments of the 
Previous speakers, and said, that when he heard 
the hon, members opposite (the mover and se- 
cones), in stating their sentiments, allude to 
combinations in that house, and the spit of 
jacobinism out of it, he could searcely believe 
that he was uot listening to the organs of the 
late Mr. Yorke --(he begged pardon) of the late 
member tor Cambridgeshire. He was sure if 
the ght was not consistent with the law, that 
the House of Commons was too liberal not to 
relinquish it; but sf on the contrary the right 
was legal, that house would always be bold 
enough to maintain its just rights and privileges. 

A long discussion ensued in which Capt. Yorke, 
Lord Milton, Mr, Wilberforce, the Master of 
the Rolls, and many other members bore a pat. 
The subject adjourned for a weck. 


House of Commons, Thursday, March 29. 


Walcheren Expedition. 

On the motion of General Tarleton the house 
resumed the adjourned debate. 

General Tarleton expressed his most decided 
disapprobation of the policy of the expedition. 
The hon. general proceeded to animadvert on the 
military statements of the hon, general Opposite 
(Gen. Craufurd), contending that all his asser- 
tions were’ unsupported by any probable reason- 
ing. If, however, any benefit was to result 
from. our interference he (Gen. Tarleton) would 
assert, that it should have been exerted on the 
side of Italy. Twenty thousand men, added to 
our army in Sicily, would have clogged the ope~ 
rations of the army of Eugene Napoleon, and no 
man could doubt what a service that would have 
been to Austria. He contended, that instead of 
costing only £800,000, the expedition had cost 
nearly three mallions. 

Mr. Rose did not mean to follow the hon. 
general through his military statements. He 
must contend, that the expedition had actually 
proved an important diversion in favour of Aus- 
tria, and called off from the Danube a considera- 
ble force which would otherwise have been sent 
to reinforce the French army in that quarter. 
General Gratien with 6 or 7000 men was drawn 
towards the Khine. The garrisons of Stettin, 
Custrin, and Glogau had been ordered to move 
in the same direction, whither also the West- 
phalian army was directed. If it had been pos- 
sible to retain i., he should contend, the acqui- 
sition of Flushing alone was a sufficient equiv3- 
lent for the expences of the expedition; this was 
the opinion of the late Lord Nelson, with whom 
he had the happiness to live in habits of the 
closest intimacy, In his lordship’s cortespon- 
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dence with Lord St. Vincent in 1801, who was 
then at the-head of the admiralty, he particularly 
secommended the seizure of the ships at Helvoet 
and Flushing, which he thought might be ac- 
complished without any great difficulty, or any 
thing more than the occupation of 5000 British 
troops for seven or eight days. Commodore 
Owen, and Sir Rich. StracHan, as well as Lord 
Nelson, considered the seizure of Flushiog as 
particularly desirable, It could shelter in its 
bason 20 sail of the line: it was difficult to say 
of how many more it might be made capable: 
to watch such a force a flect of adequate strength 
must be kept constantly tothe eastward. On our 
eastern coast there were but two stations for ships 
of the lme; Yarmouth and the Downs, both 
remarkably exposed, and dangerous in almost 
every wind that blew. Independently of the 
wasie of lives, and other dreadful occurrences, in- 
cident to a fleet lying exposee like the eastern 
squadron; the wear and tear of the ships, the 
perpetaal daraages and perpetual repairs, would 
soon aount to more than the sums which might 
be expended on the possession of Flushing. It 
was the key of the Schel't; noships of war could 
escape while we chose to close them up, 

Lord George Grenville commented on the facts 
of Mr. Rose’s speech ; and concluded by recom- 
mending economy in the treasure and blood of 
the British people 

Mr. Fitzgerald replied to the observations of 
the nobie lord (Grenville) 

Mi. Grattan. The arguments used on the 
other side, amounted pretty much to this ; that 
we had a disposable army, and that therefore it 
was absolutely necessary to make use of it—to 
contrive to do something withit. They might 
either take care of it or dispose it, that was to 
get sid of it, and they preferred the latter. He 
ridiculed the secret information as wholly insuf- 
ficient, and utterly undeserving of the smallest 
confidence. There was no plan of Antwerp or 
Lillo! nothing known of local circumstances ; 
false or defective information from the beginning ; 
and the whole armament waiting to take Antwerp 
by a coup de main ! 

Mr. Canning was able, not only to justify the 
expedition, but to shew that ministers at that 
time were strictly bound in duty to their country 
to pursue the course which they had taken. It 
‘was, in fact, an expedition which had been can- 
vassed for several years, and did not merely grow 
out of the Austrian war, or o1iginate with the 
present administration, Earl Grey, previous to 
his quitting that house, had most eloquently and 
impressively pointed out to the attention of the 
house, Antwerp and the Isle of Walcheren, and 
he appeared to leave this plan as a legacy to his 
successors. When the Austrian war, however, 
did take place, the expedition became more es- 
sentially necessary. ile deprecated the idea of 
encouraging popular insurrections, which he 
considered to be a barbarous policy ultimately 
fatal to those engaged in them. It had been 
contended, that there never could have been any 
well founded expectation of carrying Antwerp by 
a coup de main, or by a vigorous bombaniment. 
It was in vain that the surrender of Copenhagen 
was instanced. Did gentlemen recollect Du- 
wmlourics’s Campaign in the war which bioke out 
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after the French revolution? Breda, Bergen-op- 
| zoom, Bois-le-duc, in fact every town on the 
| frontiers of Holland but Williamstadt, surrendes- 
ed to intimidation, or to a short bombardment. 
| The failure of the expedition to the Scheldt, 
arose, not from insurmountable difficulties in the 
| plan, but from accidents that could not be con- 
trolled. 
Mr. Whitbread began his speech by crimina- 
ting Mr. Canning for his conduct while in office, 
| respecting Lord Castlereagh: he replied to the 
arguments used in favour of the Walcheren ex- 
| pedition, and remarked that both the noble lord 
| (Castlereagh) and hon, general (Craufurd) had 
asserted, that the people in the north of Germany 
| would rise; they had also stated, that Buona- 
| parte had lost 50,000 men at the battle of As- 
| pern. If there had been any reason to: calculate 
| on such an insurrection, it could not be doubted, 
| that an army of 40,000 British troops landed in 
|; the north of Germany, would have turned the 
fortune of the campaign. He, therefore, had to 
call upon the House of Commons, to avenge the 
public upon those ministers, who had subjected 
the nation to this calamity. Mr. Whitbread 
spoke ina strain of pointed ridicule of what he 
termed the fanciful campaign of the gallant ge-~ 
neral (Craufurd). I really thought, said Mr. W., 
when he was planning all his sieges, that I saw 
the gallant Toby Shandy mounted on his hobby 
horse, taking Namur. Mr. Shandy differed in 
one thing, however, from the gallant general, and 
the ministry which he supports; Mr. Shandy 
had a reguular plan of every thing in his cam- 
paign. In consideiing the cruelty of men, who 
| had wantonly sent our troops to perish unneces- 
sarily and ingloriously, in the most unhealthy 
| climate in the world, at its most pestilential sea- 
| son ; he lamented to state, thatthcy were sent 
| 
| 
| 


to inevitable sickness ; and even in that sickness 
| our poor soldiers were negiected. Who could 
wonder at it, when they recollected the ill-con- 
stituted, ill-arranged, and ill-digested medical 
board? There is indeed (said Mr. W.) from the 
centre to the circumference of the empire, one, 
| united, universal, heart-rending cry for justice. 
| Give it then to the supplications of the people— 
| give it tothe sorrows of the army—give it as the 
| last consolation to the widows and orphans of 
the dead—give it as a pledge of the honour and 
| integrity ot the living. 
Captain Parker said a few words in vindication 
of the expedition. Adjourned, 


House of Lords, Friday, March 30. 
Spanish Papers. 


Lord Grenville rose to make his promised mo- 
tion, respecting certain papers which had been 
injudiciously and neg:igently laid on the table of 
that house, and printed with the mass of Spanish 
papers. The whole tenor of the disclosures made 
by ministers, was to shew the wretched weakness 
of the supreme junta; and especially to impugn 
the character and conduct of the commander of 
the Spanish armies, He knew nothing of Gen. 
Cuesta; but if he were a man of honour and 
character, he must feel as~ acutely as any man 
in this country would, under similar circum- 
stances. What foreign general could feel safe if 
the administration under which this country has 
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the misfortune to groan, would put on paper, 
make official, and circulate such imputations ? 
Was there no delicacy in publishing a private 
letter like this? The flippancy of tone and 
manner in which Mr. Frere writes, he could not 
commend ; although his diligence in collecting 
information, he would not condemn. Consider 
thesituation Cuesta and Albuquerque are placed 
in, when they know of this communication ; 
and every heart must recoil at placing them in 
such a predicament. Three other names were 
brought forward at full length, to whom acts 
were imputed that would subject them to the 
implacable hatred of the French government, by 
whose hands if they fell into them, they must 
pay the forfeit of their lives. He then moved 
for the appointment of a secret committee, to 
whom the papers concerning Spain and Portugal 
not yet delivered, should be referred, to select 
and prepate them for the house. 

The Marquis Wellesley admitted the general 
principles of the noble lord, respecting private 
communications ; to which ministers had duly 
attended, so far as was consistent with the duty 
assigned to them by that house. The noble 
marquis defended the propriety of the disclosures 
made by ministers, as they contained only what 
was matter of public notoriety, and were in per- 
fect consonance with the opinions of the whole 
Spanish army, He hoped their lordships would 
reject the proposal of a secrect committee, and 
above all, that they would not suffer him to be 
robbed of the opportunity of making publicly 
known, what had been his own conduct in all its 
points, during the time he was in Spain. 

Earl Grey spoke at considerable length on the 
umpropriety of the disclosures. 

Motion negatived without a division. 

House of Commons, Friday, March 30. 
Walcheren Expedition. 

Sir Thomas Turton condemned the conduct of 
ministers, and reprobated the expedition. 

General Loftus defended ministers, and justi- 
fied the policy of the expedition, 

Sir Francis Burdett severely censured the man- 
ner of the expedition being carried into execu- 
tion, as also the policy. He commented at 
length, on the evidence, contended that the tak- 
ing Antwerp by coup de main was absurd, and 
that the whole was characterized by a miserable 
deficiency in means, plan, and information. The 
hon. baronet concluded by attributing all our 
failures, all our calamities, and all our disgraces, 
to the want of reform: nothing but instant im- 
peachment and court martial, should satisfy 
the nation for the crucl effusion of their army’s 
blood. 

Mr. Bathurst remarked on some of the doc- 
trines of the hon. baronet, and maintained that 
the degeneracy of liberty led to the most fatal 
consequences. ‘The passions of the multitude, 
inflamed by factious advocates, who were never 
wanting, tended to produce licentiousness. The 
hon. member then proceeded to take an able 
view of the.subject under discussion, and con- 
gluded an eloquent and argumentative speech by 
Voting for the original resolutions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer most ably 
replied toall the arguments used on the other 
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side, He justified the policy of the expedition, 
and contended that the failure of the ultimate 
objects of it, had notarisen from any mismanage- 
menton the partof government, or from want of 
capability im the original plan, but was the entire 
result of uncontroulable accidents ; of unfavour- 
able winds and weather, and there existed no 
cause of blame, attributable to those in command 
either of the army or the navy. Walcheren had 
occupied a great deal of the attention both of Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Sidmouth; and in 1805, SirJ. Moore 
would have been sent to attack it, but that the 
disposable force of the country, was not at that 
time conceived adequate tothe onject. He would 
confidently appeal to the recollections of those 
who shared in the councils of Mr. Pitt, that this 
was the only reason of the project of attacking it 
being abandoned. Its importance was considered 
to be, that it was an impregnable fortress in the 
mouth of the Scheldt, which would command 
not only the fleets, but the commerce of the 
tiver, 

Mr. R. Dundas followed on the same side. 

Mr. Brougham on the contrary. 

Sir Home Popham explained some inconsist- 
encies in the evidence of Sir R. Strachan, on Lord 
Chatham’s narrative. The house divided on the 
original resolutions, 

Ayes, 227—Noes, 275.—Majority for minis- 
ters, 48. 

Second division on Gen. Craufurd’s amend- 
ment. 

Ayes, 272—-Noes, 332.—Majority for minis- 
ters, 40, 

Third division, on the question for censuring 
the retention of Waicheren. 

Ayes, 224--Noes, 275.—Majority for minis- 
ters, 51. 

The last division, on the question of approving 
the conduct of ministers in the retention of 
Walcheren. 

Ayes, 258—Noes, 232.—Majority for minis- 
ters, 26. 

House of Commons, Monday, April 2. 

Poor Settlements. 

fr, Lockhart, pursuant to notice, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to explain and amend the 
13th and l4thof Charles II. relative to the ob- 
taining of settlements for paupers. The necesity 
of the bill existed in a custom which had long 
prevailed, of transferring paupers from one parish 
to another, in such a manner as to take the 
burthen off that parish, where the poor person 
by long residence, had established the right of 
settlement, and cast the burthen on the parish 
where he never had lived, and consequently which 
never had derived any advantage from his in- 
dustry. The object of the proposed bill was only 
to grant the settlement in the parish where the 
party claiming had occupied a tenement to the 
value of £10. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, April 3. 

Captain Lake, 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he had to submit to 
the house a motion which he felt of the most 
serious importance. The class of his Majesty's 
subjects who were immediately interest y the 
motion, weré men entitled to all the feciing of 
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the country. The seaman who had fought and 
bled in the cause of the country must not be left 
to the mercy of every petty tylant—must not be 
delivered upto the caprice of a man who will be 
capricious, because he has the power to be so. 
It appeared from the evidence of Mr. Spenser, an 
officer of the sloop, that Jeffery, the unfortunate 
victim, had been charged with stealing, if that 
could be called stealing, a little spruce beer ; but 
from the same evidence it appeared, that there 
was a wish to getrid of him, previously to the 
Offence. The atrocious conduct of Capt. Lake 
he termed a crucl, cowardly murder—an act of 
cool, determined, deliberate wickedness, on whose 
glaring and uncovered guilt no eye could look 
withoat horror. He censured the conduct of Sir 
A. Cochrane the admiral on the West India sta- 
tion for a neglect of justice, as also the admiralty. 
This was no question of political interests ; no- 
thing on which wise or good men might disagree. 
He concluded by moving for ‘* a committee to 
take into consideration the papers relative to Capt. 
Lake’s trial.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
assume with the hon. baronet, that there was 
evidence of a murder being committed. If there 
Was any proof that the man was dead, he did not 
conceive that the sentence of the court martial 
could prevent Capt. Lake being now tried for 
murder, It was notin the power of the court 
maitial to pronounce a severer sentence than it 
did. He thought it would be better to wait for 
some time, to see whether, by additional en- 
quiries, any further information could be obtained. 
If the man was, however, still living, a further 
punishment might be inflicted on Capt. Lake, for 
the sailor would have a civil action for damages, 
in which case a jury would have to declare what 
damages ought to be given in a case of such ex- 
treme cruelty and atrocity, 

Mr. Whitbread made some observations tend- 
ing to criminate the conduct of Sir A. Cochrane, 
who could permit such a crime to pass unpunish- 
ed. How shocking it would be, if on such evi- 
dence, Capt. Lake should be convicted, and it 
afterwards should turn out that the man supposed 
to be murdered, was still alive! He saw no 
reason why the house should not address the 
King to direct the officers on those stations to 
make the most accurate search for his remains, 
and also use all means to ascertain whether he be 
alive or not. 

Mr. Stephen said that the island of Sombrero 
was a flat sandy island, which he understood had 
no fresh water, and he thought that it was im- 
possible it could have any; he was therefore 
sufficiently convinced in his own mind the maa 
must have perished, any proposition for a fetes 
investigation Of this case, should have his de- 
cided support. 

Lord Folkstone argued for the address to his 
Majesty, to order a more accurate search, 

Mr. Lyttleton thought that some bill might be 
brought in, to make such offence in future ca- 
pital. 

Mr. Sheridan said he knew that every possible 
exertion had been made and was making, by the 
afflicted and respectable family of Capt. Lake, to 
ascertain whether he had been taken off by an 
American vessel, and if he was still living ; and 
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he doubted not but intelligence would be ob- 
tained toclear up these facts. He approved of a 
committee. 

Admiral Harvey could not but reprobate the 
conduct of Capt. Lake; at the same time, justice 
and humanity required him to state to the house, 
that the island of Sombrero was arock, and that 
water must lodge, and be found in many of the 
cavities ; also that the eggs of birds were to be 
had in such abundance, that no man need to pe- 
rish for want of food or water. 

Captain Beresford disclaimed all idea of ex- 
cusing the conduct of Capt. Lake, but he thought 
it his duty to state to the house, that he had been 
stationed off the island of Sombrero three years, 
and had been near it for seven years; and he 
thought it hardly possible for a man to remain 
there 24 hours. If he waved his hat every morn- 
ing he must be observed ; it was daily resorted to 
by fishermen. 

Mr. Whitbread, with the concurrence of Sir 
F. Burdett, proposed an address, Passed nem, 
con, 

Mr. Whitbread then moved a second address 
to his Majesty: ** that he will please to give di- 
rections that a search be made in all his Majesty’s 
settlements abroad, and in his Majesty’s fleets, 
and also in all foreign countries where his Majesty 
has influence, to ascertain whether the said Ro- 
bert Jeffery be still alive."’—[In consequence of 
this address a vesse] was sent out to America ; 
and Jeffery was brought home to England. He 
had been taken off by an American ship after 7 
or 8 days sufferings.] 

Collection of Assessed Taxes. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer said, that it 
was in the contemplation of government to adopt 
such a system of regulations as seemed best cal- 
culated to obviate all complaints, relating to the 
collection of assessed taxes. Complaints of abuses 
had reached himself, and he felt it his duty to 
make enquiries on the subject, the answers to 
which had not yet been received ; he therefore 
hoped the hon. member opposite (Mr. Charles 
Dundas), would have no objection to postpone 
the inquiry until after the Easter recess. 

Mr. C, Dundas expressed his satisfaction. 


House of Commons, Thursday, April 5. 


Property Duty Acts. 

Mr. Grenfell rose and observed, that in conse- 
quence of a late occurrence, in which himself 
and others had been personally involved, but in 
which he had no further interest than any other 
member who heard him, he felt it to be his pub 
lic duty to give notice, that he should, imme- 
diately after the Easter recess, submit to the 
house a motion on the subject of the vexatious 
and oppressive mode in which the Property Duty 
Acts are now carried into execution, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed 
himself willing to adopt any improvement. 

Breach of Privilege. 

Mr. Lethbridge moved the order of the day for 
resuming the debate. 

Lord Ossulston spoke against the resolutions. 

Sir J. Anstruther followed. He must differ in 
tote from the noble lord. It was necessary that 
there should be a power jn that house, to defend 
itself and defend the subject; its place was be- 
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tween the people and the Crown, equally resisting 
popular encroachments and regal prerogative, The 
publication was not the less a libel because it in- 
volved a greater offence. lt was absurd to bring par- 
Jiament and Magna Charta on the carpet together; 
because parliament did not exist at the time 
when the Great Chartcr was given. The real 
statement of the point was, whether a branch of 
the legislature—a court, though, perhaps, not 
technically so—was to be calumniated-wtih im- 
punity by any person who chose to asperse it? 
Were the members of that house to be frightened 
by alarming papers, and terrified till they could | 
be righted by the slow process of indictment ? 
But the object of most importance to the House, 
for the maintenance of its rights, was, that it 
should be the judge of what was privilege and 
what was not; without this its independence 
could not exist for a single hour. This was no 
peculiar and invidious claim; it was the public 
right of every Court to judge for itself in a case 
of contempt, and there was no revision of their 
authority or its exertion. It had been said that 
contempt was not a breach of privilege ; he could 
not understand the argument, and that was his 
reason for not answering it. The calamny was 
now on the popular side, and was abetted and 
Jed on by a man who stood high upon that side ; 
but libels had once been levelled against the 
House on the side of Prerogative. Let sceptics 
look to the case where the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, when committed for the arrest of a Mes- 
senger of the House, was refused a Habeas Cor- 
pus by the Chief Justice De Grey, in full Court, 
on the plain ground that every Court had power 
of committing for contempt; that each Court 
must be the judge of what was contempt; and 
that as the contempt might vary, namely, that 
not being contempt of the Court at Durbam, 
which might be contempt of the Court of King's 
Bench, London, no judgment of the pvint could 
be given cut of the Court where the offence was 
offered. The same answer was given on suc- 
cessive applications to the Courts in London, till 
the whole of the twelve Judges had expressed 
their opinion on the same side. Judge De Grey’s 
language was: ‘* They have a right to commit, 
because it is necessary that they should have the 
right.” Judge Holt’s authority had been brought 
in oppositson to the doctrine of privilege; but 
that opinion had been given in contradiction to 
the sentiments of the other eleven Judges. The 
Hon. Baronet talked ina strain of supercilious- 
ness of all authority, which was not directly in 
favour of his crude conceptions. He spoke of 
Mansfield, Kenyon, and such others ;’’ but 
even in the case when Holt’s authority was cited, 
the principle did not apply ; he had only consi- 
dered the excess of power, leaving the existence 
of that power out of the account, and in fact 
taking it for granted. The pamphlet of the 
Hon. Baronet appeared to him a feeble work ; it 
was a bad argument, and the argument was 
badly handled, it had been exploded long since ; 
it contained false statements and misquotations. 

Lord Folkestone was desirous of addressing the 
house, as notwithstanding so grave an authority 
as that of the right honourable gentleman, he 
must differ from him, both with respect to the 
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house, on which the paper complained of treated. 
Every gentleman on that side, had taken a diffe- 
rent view of the matter ; one confessed that the 
paper did not involve the right of the house ; 
one however thought it did; others entertained 
different opinions. Some charged it with false- 
hood; and the right hon. gentleman arraigned it 
of bad taste and bad authwrship. It was called 
scandalous and jibeilous ; but no proofs of this 
were given ; and while its bad taste was censured, 
it was admitted that it could do no harm. If 
the hon. baronet (Sur F. Burdett) was at all right 
in his argument, he must state what he had 
stated on that point. If they turned to law books, 
to Hawkins or Coke, for instance, to learn what 
were the requisites of a legal warrant, they would 
find that it must have lawful authority, must be 
ander hand and seal, and must be for a lawful 
cause ; and then, when they found the present 
case deficient in these respects, they could not 
find any great crime in the statement of the hon. 
baronet. If the context were fairly considered, 
it would appear that the word “ resist’’ was 
connected with the word “ legal,” and that it 
was only by a forced interpretation that any 
thing else but legal resistance could be taken as 
the writer’s intention, It mattered little, indeed, 
whether the liberties of the people were surren- 
dered to a despotic minister, or to the House of 
Commons. Another complaint was, that the 
bill of rights was called a bill of wrongs: [Here 
the noble lord quoted the whole passage :—] 

** But in order that nothing may be wanting to 
* render truly ludicrous every part of this pro- 
“€ eeeding, which, inverting the laws of drama, 
‘© as well as all other laws, begins with a farce, 
“and ends with tragedy ; the House of Com- 
‘© mons imprison Mr. Jones—under the sanction 
«© of what law, think ye? The Bill of Rights. 
‘© Well might Paine call it the Bill of Wrongs, 
“if it could be thus converted into an instru- 
«¢ ment to oppress and destroy the liberties of the 
** people; those liberties for which it was ex- 
‘© pressly framed, claimed, demanded, and in- 
‘* sisted upon to protect. Mr. Yorke has disco- 
‘© yvered anew meaning in the Bill of Rights; 
‘© and, because the Bill of Rights declares, that 
‘© a Member of Parliament cannot be questioned 
“© any where out of Parliament for words speken 
“ therein, he has sapiently concluded, that the 
“ people are prohibited from exercising their 
“ understanding, for the purpose of discussing 
‘© or censuring the conduct of the Gentlemen 
‘¢ who sit in that House, &c.” 

Another paragraph kad been much insisted 
upon, that (speaking of the House of Commons) 
they ‘* inflated with their bigh-flown fanciful 
ideas of majesty, and tricked out in the trappings 
of royalty, think privilege and protections beneath 
their dignity, assume the sword of prerogative, and 
lord it equally over the king and the people.” 
Now, he must say, whatever might be attempted 
in the way of ridicule, that he agreed with an hon. 
and learned gent. below him (Sir S. Romilly), 
that he did not clearly understand this passage. 

It was called scandalous and libellous. He 
spoke in the hearing of learned persons when he 
said he believed, that to be scandalous, it must 
be false, and to be libellous a bad intention must 
be shewn ; wnich he had not yet heard urged. 


paper itself, and the question of the right of the 
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He did not know to what extent members were 
to be permitted to publish their sentiments. 
The standing Orler forbad the publication of 
their debates ; nevertheless that practice had 
been long connived at. In former times it could 
not be considered such a grievance, since An- 
drew Marvel wrote a full account of their pro- 
ceedings to his constituents every week. Privilege 
was only exemption, but not power ; its object 
clearly was to prevent obstruction. If pushed 
beyond this, it became dangerous: but what 
was now claimed was different, and contrary 
to thedefinition of the word. It had been stated 
that it was as necessary to protect the members 
from libel, as from hissing and hooting them ; 
but hissing and hooting were actual and unde- 
niabie interruptions and obstructions. There 
were regular modes of proceeding, Hart and 
White, the printer and editor of a newspaper 
called the independent Whig, were not commit- 
ted to the Court of King’s Bench for a contempt 
they were prosecuted for a libel on that court. 
found guilty by a jury, sentenced, and punished, 
In the same way the house had often proceeded. 


House of Commons, Thursday, April 5. 
Tt was said, that there was inconsistency in Sir 
Francis Burdett’s voting for the committal of Mr. 


Huxley Sandon and General Clavering; but in’ 


their cases there was an evident contempt and ob- 
struction. The housewas then a court of inquiry, 
and punished them for their prevarication; which 
‘was essential to the prosecution of that inquiry. 
They had abandoned all claims to punish for a 
year, a week, ora day. Aman might at the com- 
mencement of a parliament be imprisoned and 
remain there, parliament sitting, for some years, 
if he made no submission; if at the end of a ses- 
sion, his confinement might be but for a day, 
however great his offence or contempt might be. 
** The house assume this power, and we dispute 
it: and we make our stand on the law of the land, 
on Magna Charta.” The latter expressly states 
that ‘* no man shall be taken, or imprisoned, or 
disseized of his frechold, or outlawed, or banish- 
ed, or any ways destroyed; nor will we pass upon 
him, or commit him to prison, unless by the legal 
judgment of his peers, or by the laws of the land.” 
He had therefore a good right to say ** Shew me 
the law and the foundation on which this assumed 
power stands.” It lies with those gentlemen to 
to make that clear. After quoting several cases, 
particularly that of Wilks: he observed, that he 
found only two instances of resistance to this as- 
sumed power, and in both those cases, the resist- 
ing parties were successful. It was said by the 
resolution, that the letter was a scandalous libel 
on the privileges of the hou’e; he for his own 
part, did not think it was a scandalous libel, and 
as such should mcve as an amendment, that the 
other orders of the day be now read. 

Sir John Anstruther explained. 

Lord Binning said, he did not think it possible 
to overstate the importance of the paper then un- 
der the consideration of the house, because it at- 
tacked in the most gross and violent manner, the 
just privileges of that house, without a due regard 
and respect for which they must soon sink into 
insignificance; because the present were not or- 
dinary times, nor was the hon, baronet who was 
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the author of it, an ordinary man. The hon. ba- 
ronet had for a length of time, in furtherance and 
support of his favourite child,—a reform in the 
representation of the House of Commons, taken 
every opportunity to blacken the character of the 
house ; trem timie to time, the house had heard 
that they had not a leg to stand on; and in the 
course of the last session he had said, that the 
only place in which the people of England were 
treated with contempt, was in the House of Com- 
mons. Some persons had, in extenuation of many 
passages in this paper, said, they were nonsense ; 
he had no inclination or intention to deny the 
truth of the observation; but that in his mind 
made very little difference. The noble lord had 
said a great deal on the word resist, and that it 
meant only humble petitions. He was, however, 
of a different opinion; for when this word came 
to be coupled with, and applied to particular pas- 
sages of the hon. baronet’s letter, it would appear 
a resistance much more forcible and energetic was 
meant. 

SirS. Romilly entered into an examination of 
the case of Mr. Gale Jones, which he said was ne- 
cessarily connected with the subject under dis- 
cussion, He did entertain a great doubt whether 
the house had a right to commit for a breach of 
privilege, in the case of a libel on the conduct of 
one of their members. He thought the house 
had aright to commit in a great many cases ; 
such as, when their proceedings were interrupted ; 
where the people, by hissing or otherwise, insyit- 
ed members coming to the house; where they 
threatened members if they voted on a particular 
side, and many others of the same nature. It was 
worth consideration whether this mode of punish- 
ing for contempt was likely to be productive of 
good or harm; it often happened in policy as well 
as religion, that punishments produced a contrary 
effect. He thought that the present time, was 
not a proper one for agitating questions of this 
nature, at a time when the nation felt most 
acutely the losses and disgraces of the Walche- 
ren expedition ; and when it must be allowed 
that the opinion of that house and of the country 
upon that subject were diametrically opposite. 

Mr. Stephen could not avoid expressing his dis- 
approbation of the last topic which had been urged, 
which was not only irrelevant to the presert ques- 
tion, but a topic of all others most likely to excite 
disunion in the house. His right hon. and learn- 
ed friend had not stated whether in his opinion, 
the paper complained of, was a libel or not. The 
author of the paper (Sir F. Burdett) had undoubt- 
edly laboured hard to impress his readers, that the 
House of Commons had violated its duties, and 
been guilty of tyranny and opression, In the 
course of the argument on the other side, the 
medern opinions of Lords Mansfield, Kenyon, 
and DeGrey were set at nothing, although they had 
expressed most decided opinions on the point. Sir 
F. Burdett appeared completely mistaken in bot~ 
toming himself on the opinions of ancient times. 
Lord Coke had always expressed himself, warmly 
in support of the privileges of parliament. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, persons had been 
comnuited for contempt of the House cf Com- 
mons, and one of these cases, that of Mr. Hall, 
was almost exactly similar to the present. In one 
of the cases quoted by Coke, it is expressed: 
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«* May the tongue of that man cleave to his 
**‘ mouth, who shall say that the Commons 
‘: House is not a house of record.” If the 
House of Commons were even constituted in 
the way most agreeable to the hon. baronet (Sir 
F. Burdett); suppose that they were to be re- 
turned by the Westminste: electors, or the Isle- 
worth millers, even then a House of Commons 
must have privileges to protect its authority. 

Mr. Adam in a very animated speech argued 
ably on the same side, it was by its privileges 
alone that the House of Commons, the gua:dians 
of the public liberty, had been able successtully 
to struggle against the assumptions and acts of 
tyranny of James I. Charles 1. and Charles II. 
The hon, member cited passages from Blackstone, 
and from the opinions of justice De Grey, and 
justice Goold, favourable to his doctrine, and said 
that the House of Commons had always made a 
noble stand for its privileges which were the pii- 
vileges of the people, and they ought not now to 
abandon them. He would say most confidently 
that from the resolutions that were voted in 1701, 
to the discussions in 1774, the privileges of the 
house, had never been seriously questioned, and 
for this long space of time the usage was uninter- 
rupted, 

Sir Samuel Romilly in explanation stated, that 
he had never said or maintained that the doctrines 
asserted in the paper under discussion, were not 
a breach of privilege. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he considered any breach 
of the just and legitimate privileges of that house, 
as a direct assault upon the liberties of the coun- 
try. He entered into a justification of the sub- 
ject and Janguage of the hon. baronet’s letter, and 
said that much stronger language bad been used 
in the case of Mr. Wilkes, and by Mr. Burke, 
He recommended the house to postpone the cun- 
sideration of the question, to a period when it 
could not become the subject of further discus- 
sion; and that Mr. Gale Jones, who had already 
made atonement enough, should be liberated. 

Mr. Canning : he could say, that he met the 
question with a mind as unprejudiced as could be 
expected from the infirmity of human nature, 
He had not sought the question; he could not 
decline it when it pressed upon him. If they ar- 
rogated privileges that did not belong to them, an 
opinion in which he was by no means disposed to 
coincide, the most manly course would be to con- 
fess their injustice, and to repair the wrong. The 
question was, whether they would or would not 
uphold the privileges of Parliament. These pri- 
vileges were not to be sought for as Jaid down in 
books and charts, amidst the violence of conflict- 
ing parties ; but they were to be discovered or de- 
duced in or from the inyariable practice of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the House possessed the 
privilege of committing for contempt, or for libel. 
Nothing was clearer than this; it was confirmed 
by the practice of two centuries, and by repeated 
instances. The Hon. Baronet stated, that the 


House had no power of commitment except Of its 
own Members; and in support of this assertion, 
he quoted the passage from Magna Charta, that 
no person was to be confined except by the law 


Why, 


of the land, or the judgment of his Peers, 
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according to this doctrine, there was not a Mem- 
ber of that House who would not be excluded 
trom the benefits of this clause of the Great Char- 
ter. He never heard a more fallacious opinion, 
and he was happy to find, there was not one man 
in the House who concurred in it. As to whae 
had fallen from his Hon, and Learned Friend (Sir 
Samuel Romilly), he heard it with ceep regret, 
entertaining, as he did, the highest opinion of his 
talents and his virtues. His Hon. Friend surely 
could not have forgotten that Courts of Justice 
were in the practice of attaching for such con- 
tempts, and that it was, 4 forliort, a privilege that 
could not be refused to Parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could scarce- 
ly have expected that any man would be found 
in that Heuse to maintain that the paper was 
not a libel, seeing the extravagancies and violence 
of the expressions, and when it was apparent that 
it was published with no other view than to bring 
the House into disesteem and disgrace. 

Mr. Grattan lamented that this subject had 
been brought before Parliament. It was a contest 
in which victory would be without glory, and in 
which defeat must be followed by disgrace. 
When the House went to hunt in holes and core 
ners for questions of privilege, they diminished 
their own dignity. Had they torgot Wilkes’s case ? 
that it ended in his being elected for Middlesex, 
and nominated Chamberlain of theCity of London, 
and that Parliament was, at length, obliged to 
shrink from the contest ? 

Lord Jocelyn supported the Resolutions, 

Lord W, Russell thought the House was bound 
to assert its privileges. 

General Mathew contended that Sir F. Burdett 
was justified, by the practice of the best days of 
the Constitution, in freely communicating with 
those he represented. 

Lord Milton thought it was impossible for the 
House to pass over the paper. 

Mr. W. Wynne contended that the paper was a 
gross breach of the privileges of that House, and 
charged the Hon. Baronet with having altered and 
misquoted precedents in the argument, to serve his 
own purpose, From 1547, when the Joumals of 
Parliament first commenced, all the precedents 
were in favour of the privilege of commument by 
the House. Instead of any harsher proceeding, 
he would recommend that the Speaker should re- 
primand Sir F. Burdett in his place. 

Mr. Sheridan wished to know, from the gentlc- 
men who supported the resolutions, what conclu- 
sion they intended to draw from their adoption. 
Did the Hon, mover mean to move that Sir Fy 
Burdett should be sent to the Tower ? 

SirRobert Salusbury said, that if the resolutions 
were agreed to, he would feel it his duty to pro- 
pose that Sir F, Burdett be committed to the 
Tower. 

The resolutions were supported by the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, Capt. Parker, and the Attor- 

ord Porchester could not vote for the resolu- 
tions, because he was convinced they procecded 
from vindictive feelings. 

Mr. W., Pole said, that if the House should 
agree to the resolutions, they were bound to follow 
them up by a vote of commitment. 
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Mr. Wilberforce contended that Parliament had 
no right to give up the privileges of the people of 
England, of which this right claimed by the 
House was undoubtedly one, The power of com- 
mitment was sanctioned by precedent, and essen- 
tial to the independence of that House. He thought 
the wisest course they could adopt would be to 
come to a vote on the resolutions at present, and to 
defer the consideration of the measure of punish- 
ment to a cooles moment. 

A division took place on the amendment 

Ayes 80.... Noes 271. 

The resolutions proposed by Mr. Lethbridge, 
were agreed tv without a division. 

A motion, for the commitment of Sir F. Burdett 
to the Tower, was then made, by Sir Robert 
Salusbury. Carried without a division. 


House of Commons, Friday, April 6. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
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the house an increase of salary to several of the | 


Judges in the Irish and Scotch Courts. The sala- 


sies of the English Puisne Judges had already been | 


raised to £3,000 per annum nett revenue. The 
Lord President in Scotland had at present a salary 
of £3,000 per annnm; this he proposed to raise to 


£4,300; the salary of the chief justice clerk to | 


£4,000 and that of the chief baron to £3,800. 
To the Irish Judges he proposed an increase, which 
would make the whole £3,000 perann. to each. 

Mr. Hutchinson wished to sce the situation of 
the English and Irish Judges completely on a par. 

Ilouse of Commons, Monday, April 9. 
Str Francis Burdett. 

The Speaker rose to acquaint the house with 
what occurred in the matter of Sir Bur- 
dett, in consequeuce of the vite on Friday 
morning last. At half past eight o’clock on 
Friday morning, he did sign the warrant for the 
commitment of Sir Francis, in obedience to the 
commands of the house ; the warrant he deli- 
vered to the Serjeant at Arms, and desired him 
not to delay the execution of it. At ten o'clock 
im the morning the serjeant did proceed to execute 
it, and would himself shortly inform the house 
of what passed on that occasion. ‘The Speaker 
then informed the house of bis having on Friday 
evening received a letier from Sit Francis Burdett 
on the subject of his commitment, and which Sir 
Francis desired he would read to the house; but 
this he would noi venture to do until the house 
should give him leave. (A general exclamation 
of read! read! read!) The following is a copy : 


Francis 


Sir,—When 1 was returned in due form by the electors 
of Westminster, they mmagined they had chosen me as 
their trustce in the House of Commons, to maintain the 
Jaws and liberties of theland. Having accepted that trust 
1 never will betray it.—I have also, asa dutiful subject, 
taken an oath of allegiance to the king, to obey his laws ; 
aud I never will consent, by any act of mine, to obey any 
set of men, who, contrary to those laws, shall, under any 
pretence whatsoever, assume the power of the king. 
Power and privilege are not the same things, and ought 
not, at any time, to be confounded together ; privilege is 
an exemption from power, and was, by Jaw, secured to the 
third branch of the legislature, in order to protect them, 
and that they might safely protect the people, not to give 
them power to destroy the people.—Your warrant, Sir, | 
believe-you know to be legal; I know it tobe so. To su- 
perior fo.ce T must submit; I will not, and dare not, incar 
the dang voluntarily, to make one of any 
association, or set of men, who shall assume, illegally, 


of continuing, 
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the whole power of the realm, and who lfaye no more right 
to take myself, or any one of my constituents, by force, 
than I, or they possess, to take any one of those who are 
now guilty of this usurpation; and I would condescend to 
accept the meanest office that would vacate my seat, being 
more desirous of getting out of my present association, than 
other men may be desirous of geittng profitably into it, 
Sir, this is not a letter in answer tova vote of thanks ; it 
is in answer toa vote of a very different kind; I knew not 
what tocail it; butsince you have begun this correspond. 
ence with me, ‘I niustbeg you toread this, my answer, to 
those under whose orders you have commenced it, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
FRANCIS BURDETT, 

Piccadilly, April 6, 1810. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was 
impossible for the house to pass by this letier 
without some notice. For the present it would 
be expedient that the letter should be suffered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. Wynne thought the house would feel this 
letter as a matter ot high contumacy and insult; 
and as it was a subject which called for serious no- 
tice, he submitted whether it would not be better. 
to defer any discussion upon it until to-morrow, 
Ordered accordingly. 

The Serjeant at Arms made his report. 

Mr. Whitbread examined the Serjeant at Arms 
at considerable length, from which it appeared 
that every aid, both civil and military, were 
promptly offered and prepared by government, for 
the purpose of enforcing Uie Speaker’s warrant, 
and securing the public tranquillity. 

‘The Attorney General was asked by Mr. Whit- 
bread, whether he had not been consulted by the 
privy council ?—Answered in the affirmative.— 
On the legality of breaking open adoor ; which he 
thought might be done on such an occasion. 


For the remainder of the pepates, vide p- 1652. 


LIST OF THE PUBLIC ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 

Passed in the Fourth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britan and [reland.—s01i 
Geo. 

1. For continuing certain Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobac- 
co, and Snuff, in Great Britain; and on Pensions, Offices, 
and Personal Estates in England ; tor the Service of 1810. 

2. For raising 10,500,0001. by Exchequer Bills, for the 
Service of Great Britain for 1810, 

3. Ditto 1,500,0001., ditto. 

4. To indemnify such Persons in the United Kingdom as 
have omitted to quality themselves for Offices and Empioy- 
ments, and for extending the Times limited for those Pur- 
poses respectively, util 25th March, 1811; and to permit 
such Persons in Great Britain as have omitted to make and 
file Affidavits of the Execution of Indentures of Clerks to 
Attornics and Solicitors, to make and file the same ou or 
before the First Day of Hilary Term 1811. 

5. To prohibit the Distillation of Spirits from Corn or 
Grain in Great Britain for a limited Time; and to continue, 
until Four Months after such Prohibition, an Act of last 
Session of Parliament, to suspend the Importation of 
British or Lrish-made Spirits into Great Britain or [reland. 

6. To enable the Prince of Wales, to grant Leases of 
certain Lands and Premises called Prince’s Meadows, 
jn the Parish of Lambeth, in Surrey, for the Purpose of 
building thereon. 

7. For punishing Mutiny and Desertion ; and for better 
Payment of the Army and their Quarters. 

8. Forsettling and securing a certain Annuity on Viscount 
Wellington and the Two next Persons to whom the Title 
shall descend, in Consideration of his cminent Services. 

9. To continue, until 29th March 1811, so much of an 
Act of the 47th of His present Majesty, as allows a Boun- 
ty on Bi ish Plantation Raw Sugar exported. 

10. For making perpetual certain of the Provisions of an 
Act, 5 George 1., for preveating.clandestine running of 
uncustomed Guuds, and tur Frauds relating to the Cus- 
tuulo. 
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1. To continué, until %th March 1#15, several Laws re 
fating to the Encouragement ot the Greenland Whale F ish 

. To continue until th March 1812, an Act, 46 of 
He prese nt Majesty, for permitting the [Importation of 
Masts, Yard Bawsprits, and Timber for Naval Purposes 
from the British Colonies in North Ame rica, Duty- free. 2 

13. To continue an Act, 44 of His 
permitting the Exportation of Salt n 
sau in the [sland of New Providence, the Port of 
and the Port of Crooked Island in the Bahama Isla 
in American in Ballast; and amend and 
continue an Act, 48 of His present Majesty, for permitting 
Sugar and Coffce to be exported from His Majesty’s Colo- 
nies or Plantations to any Port in Europe to the Seuthward 
of Cape Finistert and Corn to be imported from such 
Port, and fi ‘oast of Africa, into the said Colonies 
and Plantations, until 25th March 1813. 

14. For the Regulation of His Majesty’s Royal Marine’ 
Forces while on Shore, 

18. To grant His Majesty Duties upon Spirits made or 
distilled in Ireland from Corn; to allow Drawbacks on 
Exportation thereof; to make farther Regulations for En- 
couragement of Licensed Distillers; and for amending 
s relating to Distillery in [reland. 

16. For further continuing, until @5th March i811, an 
Act, 41st of Bispresent Majesty, for prohibiting Exporta- 
tion from, and permitting the Importation mtu Ireland, 
Duty-free, of Corn and oth r Prov 8. 

17. To contiune wntil 25th March Igii, an Act for regu- 
Jating Drawbacks and Bounties on Exportation of Sugar 
from Ireland. 

1s. For further continuing, until 25th March 1811, 
Bounties and Drawbacks on Exportation of Sugar from 
Great Britain; and for suspending Countervailing Duties 
and Bountieson Sugar when the Duties imposed by an Act 
46th of His present Majesty, shail be suspe nded. 

19. For further continuing, until 25th March 1s i}, an 
Act, 39th of his present Majesty, for prohibiting Expor- 
tation from, and permitting linportation to Great Brit 1in 
of Corn, an allowing Importation of other Articles of 
Provision, without Payment of Duty. 

20. For removing Doubts as to the Power of apppointing 
Superintendants of Quarantine and their Assistants. 

21. For amending. and continuing so amended, until 
25th March 1812, an Act, 45th of His present Majesiy, for 
consolidating and extending several Laws in force, allow- 
ing the Importation and Exportation of certain’ Goads 

and Merchandize into and from certain Ports in gue West 
Indies. 

22. For authorizing the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury to purchase certain Quays within the Port of 
London, 

23. For granting Annuties to discharge certain Exche- 
quer Bills. 

24. To amend an Act, passed last Session, for complet- 
ing the Militia of Great Britain; and to make further 
Provision for completing the said Militia. —e 

25, Toamend several Acts, relating to the Local Militia 
of Gre at Britain. 

For granting a Duty on Foreign Plain Linen takea 
out of Warehouse and exported to Foreign Parts. 

27. To continne, until @5th March 1892, c-rtain Acts 
made inthe Parliament of Ireland, for better Regulation 
of the Silk Manufacture. 

22. For increa Rates of Subsistence to be paid Iun- 
keepers and others on quartering Soliliers. 

2). Toamend an Act of last Session, for amending the 
Trish Road Acts. 

30. To regulate the Fees payable to Coroners in Ireland, 
n holding Inc 

Foraugmeniing the Salaries of the Lords of Session, 
Li rds Commisstouers of Justiciary, and Barons of Exche- 
quer in Scotland, and Judges in Ire 
$2. To repeal certain Parts of severa 1 Acts of the Par. 
liament of Ireland, so far as relates to limiting the Num- 
her of Persons to be carried by Stage Coaches or other 
Carriages ; for enacting other Limitations in lieu thereof ; 
an: tor other Purposes rel: ating the reto. 
2, For enabling Tenants in Tail and for Life, and also 
it ! Pers ns, to grant Land for the Purpose of 
in Ireland. 
owing Exportation of British and Irish-made 


N tf n one Part of the United Kingdom to the other. 
} altering the Mode of collecting the Duty on In- 
s against Loes by Five, upon Property in His Ma- 


Islands and ssvssions im the West Indies, and 
lsewhere beyond the Seas; end for exem pling certain 
i onds and Receipts from Stamp Duty, for giving Relief in 
certian Cases of Siamps spoiled or misused,"an d for ex- 
plaining Part of an Act, 48th of His Mé sjesty, for granting 
Stamp Duties in Great Britain. 

36. Por granting Annuities to discharge an additional 
Number of Exchequer Bills. 

For enabling His Majesty to settle an Annuity on the 

Dake of Brunswick Wo'fenbuttel. 


Vou. VUL (Lit, Pan. Dee, 15109.) 


38. To extend the ——— of an Act 48th of His pre- 
sent Majesty, intituled, ** An Act to permit certain Goods 
imported into Ireland Ries warehoused or secured, without 
the Duties due on the Importation thereof being first paid,”* 
aud to amend the same. 

$9. For repaying in certain Cases the Duty paid on the 
Export of Foreign Piain Linen. 

40. For discontinuing the Bounty on Exportation of Oit 
of Vitrioi, and allowing a Drawback of a Proportion of the 
Duties paid on the Importation of Foreign Brimstone used 
in making Oil of Vitriol. 

41. For placing the Duties of Hawkers and Pediars under 
the Management of the Commissioners of Hackney Coach. 
es. 


For consolidating the Duties of Customs for the Isle 
of Man, and placit ng the sume underthe Management of 
the Commissioners of Customs in England. 

48. For maintaining and keeping in Repair, Roads made 
and Bridg s built in Scotland, under Authority of the Par- 
we Commissioners for Highland Roads and Brid- 
ges 

rit To provide for a durable Allowarce of Superannue 
ation tu Officers of Excise in Scotland, under certain Ree 
trictions, 

45. Por raising 12,000,000]. by Way of Annuities. 

46 For encouraging the Consumption of Malt Liquor in 
sands 

To extend and amend the Provi 
of ‘His present esty, for Relief and Mai 1tenance of 
lusolvent Debtors detamedin Prison in lreland, 

48. To rep al Three Acts, 23th, 90th, and 46th of Hie 
_— nt Maye sty, for limiting the Namber of Persons to 

ied on the Outside of Stage Coaches or other Car- 
s, and to enact other Regulations for carrying the 
Objects of the said Acts into Effect. 

49. To amend the Laws for the Relief of the Poor, so 
far as relate to the examining and allowing the Accounts of 
Churchwardens and Overseers by Justices of the Peace, 

» To explain and amend an Act made la 
lating to Relief and Employment of the a 
relates to the more effecual carrying the same into Execy- 
tion; and to extend the Provisions thereof to Parishes 
which shall not have adopted the Provisions of an Act, 
- of His present Majesty. 

51. To repeal so much of an Act, 7 James }., as relates 
to Pu at of Women dc tivered of Bastard Chil- 
dren; and to make other Provisions in lieu thereof, 

52. To amend so much of an Act, 8ih and 9th William 
Ill., as requires poor Persons receiving Alins to wear 
Badges. 

53. For preventing Frauds relating to Exportation of 
Rritish and Irish-made Malt trom one Part of the United 
Kingdom to the other. 
revive anc 


ions of an Act, 37th 


, watil 25th March 1811, am 
sty, for more effectual Ene 


5.1 ‘o prohibit |: k Crapes and 
Titlanies, and to inc: izures payable to 
Officers in respect of Foreign aeons Silks and manufac. 
tured Leather Gloves. 

56. To explain and amend an Act passed last Session, for 
continuing and making perpetual several, Daties of ts. 6d, 
in the Pound, repealed by an Act of last Session on Offices 
1 Employments of Profit, and on Annnities, Pensions, 
and Stipends. 

57. To revive and continue, nuotil March 1815, am 
Act, 23d of His present Majesty, for more effectual Encou- 
ragement of the Mauufacture of Flax and Cotton in Great 
Britain. 

58. To amend several Acts for Redemption and Sale of 
Land-Tax 
59. For more effectually preventing Embezzlement of 
Money er Securities for Moucy beloagingto the Publie 
by any Collector, Receiver, or ¢ther Person entrusted 
with the Rece a or Management thereof. 
Exportation to Newfoundla 
€, trom the Import Warchou 
Bristol ; and for repealing so much of an Act of last 
as allows Salt, the Produce of any Part of Europe 
South of Cape Finisterre, to be shipped in aay Port of 
fur ype direct to certain Ports in North America. 

61. For making Sugar aad Colfee, of Guadaloupe, St, 
Eustatia, St. Martin, and Saba, liable to the same Duty on 
Imp riationas Sugar and Cofice not of the British Plantae 
tions, 


Pureign Salt, 


For more cffectual Prevention of Smuggling in the, 


Isle of Man 
To enable His Majesty to authorize the Exportation 
» Machinery necess ary jor erecting a Mint in the 


. To permit the Removal of Goods, Wares, and Mere 
chandize, from the Port in Great Britain where first waree 
housed, to avy other warehousing Port tor Exportation, 

65. For aniting the Offices of Surveyor General of the 
Land Revenues of the Crown, and Surveyor General ef 
His Majesty’s Woods, Forcete, Parks, aud Chases, 
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66. To anthorize the Judge Advocate General to send and 
receive Letters and Packets tree from Duty of Postage. 

67. For better Preservation of Heath Fowl, commonly 
called Black Game, in Somersetand Devon. ’ 

68. For raising 1,490,000]. by Way of Annuities, for 

the Service of Ireland. 

69. For raising 6,000,0001. by Exchequer Bills, for the 
Service of Great Britain, for the Year 1810. 

70. Tu enable the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Trea- 
@ury to issue Exchequer Bills, on the Credit of such Aids 
or Sapplies as have been or shall be granted by Parliament 
for the Service of Great Britain, for the Year 1810. 

71. For appropriating Part of the Surplus of the Stamp 
Daties granted 48th of His present Majesty, for defraying 
the Charges of the Loan made and Stock created in the 
present Session. 

72. For improving and completing the Harbour on the 
North Side of the Hill of Howth near Dublin, and render- 
ing it a fit Situation for His Majesty’s Packets. 

73. Toalter, explain, and amend the Laws now in force 
respecting Bakers, residing out of the City of London or 
the Liberties thereof, or beyond Ten Miles of the Royal 
Exchange. 

74. To grant His Majesty additional Duties upon Letters 
and Packets sent by the Post within Ireland. 

75. To grant His Majesty an additional Duty on Dwelling 
Houses in Ireland, in respect of the Windows or Lights 
therein. 

76. To repeal certain Duties under the Care of the 
Commissioners for managing the Stamp Daties in Ireland, 
and to grant newand additional Duties, and to amend the 
Laws relating to Stamp Duties in Ireland. 

77. For imposing additional Duties of Customs on cer- 
tain Species of Wood imported into Great Britain. 

78. To repeal an Act, 47th of His present Majesty, for 
suppressing Insurrection, and preventing Disturbances of 
the Public Peace iu Ireland. 

79. For regulating the Continuance of Licences for dis- 
tilling Spirits from Sugar in the Lowlands of Scotland, 

80. For reviving and further continuing, until 25th March 
1811, several Laws for allowing the linportation of certain 
Fish from Newfoundiand and the Coast of Labrador, and 
of certain Fish from Parts of the Coast of His Majesty’s 
North American Colonies, and for granting Bounties there- 
on. 

81. Tocontinue until Ist August 1811, certain Acts for ap- 
pointing Commissioners to enquire into the Fees, Giatui- 
Perquisites, and Emoluments received in several 
lic Offices in Ireland, to examine into any Abuses 
which may exist in the same, and in the Mode of receiving, 
ne ting, issuing, and accounting for Public Money in 

reland. 

82. To amend the Laws relative to the Sale of Flax Seed 
and Hemp Seed in Iveland. 

83. To repeal several Acts respecting the Woollen Manu- 
facture, and for indemnifying Persons liable to Penalty for 
having acted contrary thereto. 

84. For augmenting Parochial Stipends, in certain Cases 
in Scotland, 

85. To regulate the taking of Securities in all Offices, 
in respect of which Security ought to be given; and for 
avoiding the Grant of all such Offices, in the event of such 
Security not being given withia u Time tu be limited after 
the Grant of such Othee. 

86. To amend Two Acts, 39 and 43 of His present Majes- 
ty, for regulating the Maaner in which the East India Com- 
pany shall hire and take up Ships. 

87. To amend Two Acts, relating to the raising Men for 
the Service of the East India Company ; and Quartering 
and Bilieting such Men; and to Priais by Regimental 
Courts Martial. 

#8, To make Provisions, fur a limited Time, respecting 
certain Grants of Otfices. 

69. For defraying, until 25th March 1811, the Charge of 
the Pay and Cloathing of the Militia of ireland, and for 
making Allowances in certain Cases to Subaltern Officers of 
the said Militia during Peace. 

90. For defraying the Charge of the Pay and Cloathing of 
the Militia aud Local Miiitia in Great Britain for the 
Year 1810. 

91. To revive and continuc, until @5th March i611, and 
amend so much of an Act, 39and 40 of His present Ma- 

esty, as grants Ajlowances to Adjutants and Serjeant Ma- 
Jors of the Militia of England, disembodied under an Act 
of the same Session. 

92, For making Allowances in certain Cases to Subaltern 
Officers of the Militia in Great Britain, while disembodied. 
wo For the improving and completing the Harbour of 

olyhiea 
94. For granting His Majesty a Sum of Money to be 
‘saised by Lotteries. 

5. To enable the Corporation for preserving and im- 
the Port of Dubiin, to erect, repair, and maintain 

ighthouses round the Coasts of Ireland, and to raise a 
Fund for defiaying the Charge thereof. 

46, To amend gn Act passed this Session, intituled, 


List of the Public Acts of Parliament. 
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** An Act for increasing the Rates of Subsistence to be paid 
to Innkeepers and others on quartering Soldiers.” 

97. To continue until 6th July 1811, and toamend several 
Acts for granting certain Rates and Duties, and forallowin, 
certain Drawbacks and Bounties on Goods, Wares, fo] 
Merchandize imported into and exported from Ireland ; 
and to grant his Majesty until 5th July 1811, certain new 
and additioval Duties on the Importation, and to allow 
Drawbacks on the Exportation of certain Goods, Wares, 
and Merchandize into and fram Ireland. 

98. For raising 216,000l. by Treasury Bills for the Service 
of Ireland for the Year 1810. 

99. To amend several Acts relating to the making of 
Malt, and the granting of Permits and Certificates, and 
the Regulations of Braziers, and of Persons employing 
more than one Stillin Ireland. 
> For respiting certain Fines imposed on Stills in Ire. 
and. 

101. For confirming an Agreement for the Purchase of 
the Prisage and Butlerage of Wines in Ireland, entered 
into by the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury in 
Ireland, and the Earl of Ormond and Ossory and his 
Trustees, in Pursuance of an Act, 46 of His present Ma- 
jesty’s Reign. 

102. For the more effectually preventing the administer. 
ing and taking of unlawful Oaths in Ireland ; and for Pro. 
tection of Magistrates and Witnesses in Criminal Cases. 

103. For repealing several Laws relating to Prisons in 
Treland, and for re-enacting sueh of the Provisions thereof 
as have been found useful, with Amendments. 

104. For altering the Amount of certain Duties of As. 
sessed Taxes granted by an Act, 48 of His present Majesty, 
and for granting His Majesty certain other Duties of As- 
s¢ssed Taxes on the Articles therein mentioned, 

105. To regulate the Manner of making Surcharges of 
the Duties of Assessed Taxes, and of the Tax upon the 
Profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and 
Offices, and for amending the Acts relating tothe said Du- 
ties. 

106. For the Manner of assessing Lands in 
certain Cases to the Duties arising from the Profits of Pro- 


perty, Professions, Trades and Offices, and for giving Re- 
lef from the said Duties on Occasion of Losses in other 
Cases therein mentioned. 

107. To regulate the Examination and Payment of As- 
signmentsfor Cloathing of His Majesty’s Forces. 

108. To amend and enlarge the Powers of an Act, od 


of His present Majesty, for Encouragement of the Fish- 
eries of this Kingdom, and Protection of the Persons em- 
ployed therein. 


109. To continue for Two Years, and from thence until 
the End of the then next Session of Parliament, and 
amend an Act, 47th of His present Majesty, for preventing 
unproper Persons from having Arms in Ireland. ; 

110. ‘To allow, until the ist of August 1811, the bringing 
of Coals, Culm, and Cinders to London and Westminster 
by inland Navigation. 

11t. To limit the Amount of Pensions to be granted out 
of the Civil List of Scotland, 

112, Forabridging the Form of extracting Decrees of 
the Court of Session in Scotland, and for Regulation of 
certain Parts of the Proceedings of that Court. 

113. For enabling His Majesty to saise 3,000,000!. for the 
Service of Great Britain. 

1i4. For granting His Majesty a Sum of Meney, to be 
raised by Exchequer Bills, and to be advanced ‘and ap- 
plied in the Manner and upon the Terms therein-men- 
tioned, for Relief of the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East-Indies. 

115. For granting His Majesty certain Sums of Money 
out of the Consolidated Fuud of Great Britain, and for 
applying certain Monies therein mentioned, fur the 
Service Of the Year i810; and for further appropriating 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

116. To extend and amend the Term and Provisions of 
an Act, $9 and 40 of His present Majesty, for better Pre- 
servasion of Timber in the New Forest, County of South- 
ampton, aud for ascertaining the Boundaries, of the said 
Forest, and of the Lands of the Crewn within the same. 

117. To direct that Accounts of Increase and Diminn- 
tion of Public Salaries, Pensions, and Allowances, shall 
be annually laid before Pailiament, and to regulate and 
coutroul the granting and paying of such Salaries, Pen- 
sions, and Allowances. 

118. For regulating the Offices of Registrars of Admiralty 
aud Prize Courts. 

119. For further amending and enlarging the Powers of 
an Act, 46th of His present Majesty, for consolidating 
and rendering more effectual the several Acts for the Pur- 
chase of Buildings, and further Improvement of the 
Streets and Places near to Westminster Hal! and the Two 
Houses of Parliament. 


The number of Local and Personal Acts is 218. 
—Also those not priated are96, [Compare Pa~ 
norama, Vol. VIM, p. 575.] 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 


QF EMINENT PERSONS, DECEASED, BETWEEN 
JAN. 1, AND JUNE 30, IN 1810, 


Cuartes Genevieve Louis AuGusTe 
Anpre Timotuee D'Eon ve Beaumont, 
LL. D. Advocate of the Parliament of Paris, 
and Censor General for Belles Lettres and His- 
tory in that city, a native of Tonnerre in Bur- 

undy, died in Millman street, Foundling 
Flospital, May 21, aged 82. The list of 


titles which we have given, might be much 
increased, for this personage had been a captain | 
ef dragoons, and an aid-de-camp to Field 
Marshal Broglio. The Chevalier D’Eon was 
a person of some talents, alloyed by petulance, 
and debased by a spirit of intrigue. He play- 
ed a part through far the greater portion of | 
his life ; and seemed to take pleasure in that | 
mystery in which he wrapped himself round. | 
We shall not enter into a detail of the particu- | 
lars of his long and chequered story. They | 
are to be found plentifully strewed through 
the periodical publications of the last half 
century. It seems to have been ascertained, 
beyond all question, that D'on was a Man, 
The Pére Elizée ascertained, by accident, his 
sex, after his decease ; and, on the 23d of 
May, the body was examined, and indeed, to 
a certain degree dissected by Mr. J. Copeland, 
a surgeon, in the presence of the Pére Elizée, 
Lord Yarmouth, Sir Sydney Smith, the hon. 
W. Lyttleton, and several other persons of 
honour and veracity. In July 1777, a cause 
was tried before Lord Mansfeld respecting a 
wager concerning the sex of D'Eon. Two 
persons swore, on that occasion, that D'Eon 
wasa woman. It is remarkable, that from 
this time the Chevalier wore the female habit. 
This most certainly gives good ground for sus- 
picion that a conspiracy subsisted, and that 
D'Eon was a party in it. But supposing this 
not to be the case, how could any one, laying 
claim to a sense of honour, permit the aflair 
to go into court, and allow two gentlemen to 
depose upon oath, to that which D'’Eon must 
have been conscious was false in fact? It is 
understood that D’Eon had frequently assum- 
ed female attire, as a disguise when in pur- 
suit of secret political intelligence ; so that 
he was prepared to wear petticoats de par le 
roi in after life. We mention this as one in- 
stance from among many of the metamorpho- 
ses assumed by Gallic agents inteat on inwi- 
gue. 


| 


Anprew Rostnson Bowss, Esq.—This 
geutleman was a_native of Ireland ; his fa- 
ther, whose name was Stoney, had many 
children ; he purchased a pair of colours for 
the subject of this brief memoir, and sent him 
‘into the world to seek his fortune. Phat 


fortune he sometimes sought at the gaming- 
table: we remeinber him, about 40 years ago, 
at Newcastle upon Tyne, where he was a 
constant attendant at the billiard-table, and 
always seemed like Ferdinand Count Fathom 
embodied, He had a fine person, and was 
much of a man of gallantry : he succeeded in 
marrying a Miss Newton, of Wesigate-Street, 
in that town, who had a considerable fortune, 
but Stoney was one of the worst of husbands. 
The poor woman died of a broken heart. 
Not long after, the Earl of Strathmore ended 
his days, which most certainly were neither 
sweetened nor protracted by the kindness of 
his lady, the daughter of Mi. Bowes, of Gib- 
side, in the county of Durham, who had left 
her a very large fortune on condition that 
whoever married her should take the name of 
Bowes. To this condition the Earl of Strath- 
more was obliged to subscribe; and the 
** time-honoured” name of Lyon, respected 
by princes in the days of William the Nor- 
man, merged in that of Bowes, the opulent 
coal-owner in the county of Durham. After 
a great deal of finesse had been played off, ine 
cluding a sham duel, with a notorious divine, 
and much besides, Capt. Stoney managed mate 
ters so ingeniously that he took the surname 
of Bowes, and married the Countess of 
Strathmore. 


When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug 
of war! 


In fact, this was a most unhappy marriage, 
Its lamentable consequence, was, the incar- 
ceration of Mr. Bowes for twenty-two years 
in the King’s Bench prison, where he first 
was confined for a contempt of court, and afs 
terwards for debt. Soon after his marriage 
with the Countess of Strathmore, he repre- 
sented the town of Newcastle upon Tyne, in 
parliament: to this he secured his return 
by a trick which he served his rival candidate. 
A cargo of Newcastle freemen had been ship- 
ped at London, and Bowes bribed the Master 
of the vessel to carry them to Ostend, where 
they remained till the event of the election 
was decided. Bowes lived in the first style 
of prison-splendour. When a man gives good 
dinners, he seldom wants guests ; even though 
ihe table be spread in a gaol. Some persons 
of no common rank, were his occasional visi- 
tors: amoug others a noble duke. Intimacy 
with a profligate, usually increases profligacy : 
no upright mind could envy such a host 
and such guests! Bowes seduced, in 
the King’s Bench, a poor young creature 
only 15 years‘of age, whose father was 
his fellow-prisoner; by her he has left five 
children ; he has settled 1001. per annum upon 
her for life, and has bequeathed something to 
her chililren : we hope the annuity and the le- 
gacies will be paid. He had, by Lady Strath- 
more, one son, who was a licutenant ia the 
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navy, and is supposed to have been lost in the 
Blenheim, with Sir Thomas Trowbridge. 
Biography holds up some characters as exam- 
ples ; others she exhibits as warnings in 
order to expose their moral deformity ;—that 
of Bowes is of the latter class. We are in 

ossession of many anecdotes of Bowes, which 
we should be sorry to commit to paper. 


C. W. Borns, Esq. Capt. in the Royal 
Navy.—This gentleman died at sea, in the 
32d year of his age, commander of H. M. 5. 
Statira, 38 guns. In the memorable action 
under Lord Howe, being then only 16 years 
old, his leg received irreparable injury trom 
the wind of acannon ball; he sunk down 
on the deck, hardly conscious of the nature 
of his wound. He was carried below, and 
Jaid upon a table in the cock-pit ; he observed 
the surgeon draw his finger across his thigh, 
and perfectly understood the signal for ampu- 
tation. This he endured with the spirit of a 
hero. He was the son of Dr. Boyes, of 
Berners Sireet, Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital. On regaining his health he solicit- 
ed employment, and has been continually in 
service. His last illness was a very short one. 
His remains were interred, with military 
honours, at Halifax in Nova Scotia, on the 
25th of November last. He married a 
daughter of Mr. Vulliamy of Pall Mall; a 
young lady of great beauty, and possessing 
many accomplishments, Capt. Boyes Jeft 
two infant children. His loss is deeply 
regretted. 

Henry Cavenpisn, Esa. died Feb, 24, 
aged 79 years, at Clapham Common. He 
was son to the late Lord Charles Cavendish, 
great uncle to the present Duke of Devon- 
shire. Mr. Cavendish is not to be regarded 
as the mere turner of an electrical machine, 
or the worker of an air-pump; he brought 
to the study of natural history, great pro- 
ficiency in natural philosophy ; and before he 
entered the elaboratory, was perfectly master 
of all that Sir Isaac Newton had taught the 
world. We regard bim as the father of many 
recent discoveries. His comparison of or- 
dinary with animal electricity, and the dis- 
tinction he made between them, has been 
confirmed by the experiments of professor 
Galvani. He determined the levity of in- 
flammable air compared with atmospheric 
air, so long ago as 1766; and upon this is 
built the system of zrostaiion. But above 
all, we must record his important discovery 
of the composition of water by the union of 
two airs; npon which, chiefly, rests the 
foundation of the modern system of chemis- 
try: and to which Lavyoisier’s decomposition 
of water is nothing more than a corollary. 
His merits were better estimated on the con- 
tinent, thanat home. Ms, Davy, however 


(whose praise is fame), has done him justice, 
in a character which he gave of bias, and an 
eulogium which he pronounced on him, at 
the Royal Institution, March 17 last. ** OF 
all the philosophers of the present sge (says 
Mr. Professor Davy), Mr. Caveidish com- 
Lined, in the highest dewree, a depth and ex- 
tent of mathematical knowledge, with deli- 
cacy and precision in the methods of experi- 
mental research. It might be said of him, 
what can perhaps hardly be said of any other 
person, that whatever he has done, has been 
perfect at the moment of its production. His 
processes were all of a fitiished nature; exe- 
cuted by the hand of a master, they required 
no correction; and though many of them 
were performed in the very infancy of chemi- 
cal philosophy, vet their accuracy and their 
beauty have remained unimparied aniidst the 


progress of discovery ; and their me: iave 
been illustrated by discussion, and exalted by 
Since the death of New- 


ton, England has sustained no scientific loss 
$0 great as that of Cavendish. Betitis to be 


regreited'less, since, like his great predec r, 
he died full of years and of giory. His nome 
will be an object of more veneration in future 
azes than in the present moment; thous) it 
was unknown in the busy scenes of lif, or 
in the popular discussions of the day, it will 
remain illustrious in the annals of science, 


which are as unperishable as that nature to 
which they belong; it will be an immortal 
honour to his house, to his age, to his 
country.”"— We confess that language like 
this is grateful to our feelings. * The opinion 
of the first chemist of the world, thus {rely 
pronounced, concerning the genius and the 
merits of Mr. Cavendish, must for ever em- 
balm his memory.—Mr. Cavendish, though 
of a noble family, of extraordinary opulence, 
and of a great age, neither suuk under the 
fatigues of science, nor gave way to the sug- 
gestions of indolence. He was the largest 
stockholder in England, and has died worth 
£1,175,000 in the several public funds, 
valued at £700,000. He has divided this, 
by will, into six parts, two of which he 
gives to Lord George Cavendish, one sixth to 
each of Lord George's three sons, and the re- 
maining sixth to the Earl of Besborough. 
His freehold property, about £8,000 a year, 
devolves to his: brother Frederick Cavendish, 
Esq. of Market Street, Herts. He had also 
some shares in canals and other personal pro- 
perty, all of which, with £50,000 at his 
banker's, afier the payment of a-few legacies, 
goes to Lord George Cavendish his residuary 
legatee. 

Tue Rev. Ricnarp Cuanpier, D. D. 
died February 9, at Tilehurst, in Berkshire 
(of which parish he was rector) ; aged 72 
years. He was formerly a Fellow of Magda- 
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len College, Oxford ; and being a man of 
taste and learning he was selected by the 


society of Dilettanéz to travel in Greece, and | 
to examine, on the spot, the remains of | 
ancient art. He repaired to the Mediterranean, | 


accompanied -by Mr. Rivett ; with My. Pars 


as draughtsman. The result of this expe- 


Biographical Memoirs. —Baron Collingwood, Sir John Dalrymple. 


dition was the publication of the well-known | 


** Travels in Asia Minor,” © Jonian Anti- 
guities,” &c. Dr. Chandier, some years ago, 
wrote the Life of William of Waynflete, 
Bishop of Winchester, the munificent foun- 
der of his college. He was assisted in. his 
researches by many eminent scholars; and it 
is mach to be regretted that the work has not 
yet been submitted to the press. In the com- 
pilation of this work, many eriginal MSS. 


and many unpublished records were consulted. | 


—He has left behind him another work, the 
sequel of his history of the ‘T'roade, which 
presents an accountof the ancient and present 
geography of that region, with his observa- 
tions on both, Owing to the strange attack 
of the late Mr. Bryant on the very existence 
of the Trojan war; every thing which the 
testimony of an eye-witness can afford, has 
become peculiarly interesting. We have ever 
thought that nothing urged by Mr. Bryant, 
has .explained away the evidence to the 
memories of the heroes who fell in that war, 
arising from the existence of the barrows 
piled over their graves, which continue to 
thisday. Dr. Chandler's collations of diffe- 
rent MSS. of Pindar preserved at Rome and 
Florence, are supposed to contain much 
curious matter. We hope these valuable 
labours of an indefatigable scholar will not be 
lost to the world. 

Barow of Coldbourn and 
Hethpole in Northumberland, Admiral of 
the Red. This distinguished character, died 
on board the Ville de Paris, at sea, aged 60 
years. He wasanativeof Newcastle upon-Tyne, 
and descended from a family of long stand- 
ing in that neighbourhood. Tle was educated 
under the Rev. Hugh Moises, the preceptor 
of the present Chancellor of England and his 
brother the right hon. Sir William Scott, with 
whonr he was contemporary, in the head school. 
He entered the navy at eleven years of age, and 
saw as much service as falls io the lot of most 
men. His countryman, Admiral Roddam, 
discerned his worth, early in life ; and ex- 
tended to him his protection and patronage. 
It isa singular fact, that Lord Collingwood, 
immediately succeeded Nelson, in almost 
every ship and appointment in the course of 
his promotion. He first became acquainted 
with his illustrious friend in 1776, at Jamai- 
ca. They were much attached to each other 
—the pride and boast of their country—duo 
Fulmina Belli. Collingwood had but two 
short qessations from actual service, the in- 
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terval from 1786, to 1790 ; and again a years 
subsequent to 1793. 

Ju this brief obituary it is impossible to 
state all the occurrences of the brilliant career 
of glory pursued by Lord Collingwood. He 
was captain of the Barfleur, under Lord 
flowe, on the ever memorable first of June 
179+ ; he fought off Cape St. Vincent, where 
Nelson and he distinguished themselves by a 
noble emulation, which left all competitors 
behind. In the batile off Zrafa/gar, Cole 


lingwood’s ship, the Royal Sovereign, waa 


conducted, by hercommander capt. Rother 


ar, under the auspices of his admiral, through 
the enemy’s line, being the first ship which 
broke it. When she passed through it, Col- 
lingwood said to his captain, ‘* What would 
Nelson give to be in our situation !"—Nel-« 
sou’s eye closely watched his friend in that 
tremendous moment,—** Look (said he) at 
Co’ agwood ; the noble fellow! observe the 
style in which he carries his ship into action!" 
The hamanity and piety of Admiral Collings 
wood after this battle, were not less conspicue 
ous than those of Lord Nelson himself had 
been. The passage in which he speaks of 
the fall of his illustrious friend, in his. official 
letter, ought never to be forgatten ;—‘* My 
heart isrent with the most poignant grief for 
the death of a friend, to whom, by many 
years intimacy, anda perfect knowledge of 
the virtues of his mind, which inspired ideas 
superior to the common race of men, I was 
bound by the strongest ties of affestion; a 
erief io which even the glorious occasion on 
which he fell, does not bring that consolation 
which perhaps it ought.” The peculiar mes 
rit of the official dispatch, struck his Majesty, 
who observed that Collingwood’s was am 
excellent letter.” He was raised to the peere 
ave by his Sovereiga, and received the thanks 
of his country ; parliament voted him #2000 
perannum during his own life, and #1000 
per annum to his lady, and £500 to each of 
his two daughters. He was fated never to see 
his family after the atiainment of his lionours, 
Lady Collingwood and his daughters reside at 
Morpeth in Northamberland. His Lordship 
di dexhausted with long serv ice, anda victim 
to protracted disease.  ELis body was brought 
home to England. It lay in state in the 
painted chamber of Greenwich {lospital ; 
and was finally deposited under the dome of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, close by the coflin of 
his friend Lord Nelson. 


Str Jouw Mac- 
GILL, Bart.—This gentleman, who was 
many years a baron of his Majesty’s Exchee 
quer in Scotland, died at his seat, Oxenford 
Castle, on the 26th of Feb. aged 84 years. 
He was a man of very superior attainments, 
and his ‘© Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” must ever remain a monuaéat ef 
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his ability as an historian; of the patient 
industry with which he sought for, the 
accuracy with which he examined, and the 
sound judgment which directed him in the 
use of his materials. He was indulged with 
the sight of many interesting documents 
which no author before him had looked at. 
We speak from what we believe to be un- 
doubted authority, when we assert, that his 
Majesty himself allowed him the use of se- 
veral papers, deposited in the royal archives. 
This historian establishes, beyond all ques- 
tion, this fact, that the sot-disant patriots, 
from the Jatter end of the reign of Charles II. 
to, at least, the era of the Revolution, were 

nsioned by Louis XLV : nor can all the pains 
Ceewed by the late Mr. Fox, in endeavour- 
ing to clear them from the imputation, in- 
validate what Sir John Dalrymple has ad- 
vanced on that subject. We have no doubt 
but that the chief motive which impelled 
Mr. Fox to take his journey to Paris, and 
to solicit a perusal of State-Papers there; was 
the hope of diminishing the force of the 
blow which Dalrymple’s Memoirs had struck 
at characters whose prevarication had morti- 
fied the historian ‘* no less than if he had 
seen his son turn his back to the enemy ina 
batile.” In vain! They received money 
from France, and the receipts which they 
‘signed for their pensions are yet in existence. 
Sir J. D. is succeeded in his title and estate, 
by his son Samuel D., Esq. a major-general 
in the army, and second major in the 3d 
regiment of Foot Guards. We have been 


informed that there is a dormant peerage be- | 


longing to this family, the title of which is 
taken from Oxenford Castle; Sir James Mac- 
gill was created Viscount Oxenford in 1051. 


Genera Hucu Dessiec. This emi- 
nent engineer and brave officer died in Mar- 
garet Street, Cavendish Square, May 27, 
aged 78. He received a military education 
at Woolwich, and was in active service iv 
the year 1746, at the early age of 14 years. 
He served under the Duke of Cumberland at 
the battle of Lafeldt, and afterwards assisted 
in the defence of Bergen-op-Zoom; a 
fortress which it is now fully understood 
could not have been taken by the French, 
but for the treachery of its governor, Cron- 
trom. He was employed, on the cessation of 
hostilities, in making a survey of the seat 
of war; and in 1750, in constructing a mi- 
litary map of Scotland. In 1758, we find 
bim secund in command at the siege of 
Louisbourgh. In the memorable year 1759, 
he served with the same rank at the conquest 
of Quebec. Here his talents gained him the 
entire confidence of Gen. Wolfe. During 
the American war, he was chiefly employed 
at home, asa military engineer, He differed 
iy opinion from the minisiers of tbuse days, 
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and particularly from the Master General of 
the Ordnance, the Duke of Richmond, who 
certainly treated him hardly. Such, how. 
ever, was his acknowledged skill in his pro- 
fession, that he was frequently consulted by 
those at the head of affairs. After the peace 
of 1783, he lived chiefly in retirement, pure 
suing his studies in fortification ; a novel 
system of which employed his attention. He 
was a man much beloved by many estimable 
characters. He left three sons, one of them 
a captain in the 44th regiment, stationed 
in Sicily. 

Doucras, Ese. of the Old 
Hall, near Manchester. This cadet of the 
House of Douglas was descended from Alex- 
ander D. who bad the good sense to follow 
James I. to England; where that monarch 
granted him considerable possessions in York- 
shire. Alexander distinguished himself by 
his exertions in the civil wars, during which 
his estates were confiscated; but that un- 
grateful prince, Charles 11. made no effort to 
restore his property to the brave man whio 
had caanay spilt his blood, and often ha- 
zarded his life in support of the crown. His 
memorials were presented in vain, and his 
petitions were urged to no purpose.—On the 
female side, Mr. Douglas was allied to the 
family of Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Chancellor of England. He 
was not descended from Gardiner, as has been 
asserted, for Gardiner was a Churchman, and 
died in celibacy ; nor did we ever hear that 
he had any illegitimate offspring, a circume 
stance not infrequent among ecclesiastics in 
the age when he fived ; for, born in 1483, he 
was himself the bastard of Woodville, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and brother to Elizabeth, Queen 
of Edward IV. When Gardiner’s mother 
was pregnant, Woodville craftily gave her in 
marriage to one Gardiner, a person belonging 
to his household. Says Godwin—** Accepi « 
quodum qui se ferebat hujus Episcopi (nempe 
Woodville) propinguum, Stephanum Gardi- 
nerum, Wintoniensem Episcopum, ab illo gee 
nitum ; qui, ut Impudicitie Dedecus a se 
posset amoliri pellicem, jam gravidam, Gardi- 
nero cuidam desponsavit, Famulo suo; qui 
inde Pater ejus habitus est.” Mr. Douglas’s 


; mother was daughter to Mr. Gardiner of Ha- 


ling, near Croydon. His brother is the Rev, 
James LD. well known in the literary world, 
as the author ‘* Nenia Britannica,” Sc. Ge, 


Great Ormond Street, of a pulmonary cone 
sumption on the 23d day of March, aged 53, 
We knew hiin well ; he was the son of the 
late Rev. Robert Poole Finch, D. D. whe 
died Prebendary of Westminster, &c. Mr. 
Finch was a barrister at law. He was edu-. 
cated at Merchant Taylor's school, and St 
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John’s College Oxford, of which learned 
society he was a Fellow. He was an excellent 
scholar, and a good man ; a true son of the 
church of England, and a sincere christian. 
He endieaeed the Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
languages ; and was well acquainted with 
those of modern Europe, of which he was 
most attached tothe German. His ‘* Prece- 
dents in Chancery” form a valuable book, 
in the judgment of the legal profession. He 
Jost a warm friend in Lord Thurlow, who 
ever paid Mr. Finch a most marked attention. 
It has been much regretted that a very infirm 
state of health, and a dislike to the bustle of 
public life, deprived his country of the active 
services of a gentleman, whose learning, good 
selise, moderation, and eloquence, might 
have done honour to the highest employments 
in the state, whether civil or political. 

Srr Jerome Fitzpatrick, Kyt.,M D. 
—This ornament of his profession died, Feb. 
5, at his apartments in Frith Street. He 
was an enthusiast in the cause of humanity ; 
and to his exertions and skill, the preservation 
of the life of many a brave fellow in our fleets 
and armies may be justly ascribed. In ships, 
in hospitals, and in prisons, he daily encoun- 
tered contagion, and subdued it. He was 
many years Inspector of Health to the British 
Amy. His death is a public loss; and his 
country may rank him with her Hanways and 
her Howards. A Memoir of such a man, 
with his opinions and principles, as derived 
from observation and fact, and treated scienti- 
fically, would bea public benefit to our nation; 
we might add, to humanity itself, 


worthy clergyman died February 9. Leaving 
behind him thecharacter of a most exemplary 
and faithful parish priest. He was educated 
at Wadham College, Oxford ; and served 
for several years, the curacy of Ewelme in 
Oxfordshire, a living annexed to the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity. This connected 
Mr. Halse with Dr. Randolph, the professor ; 
who, on becoming Bishop of Oxford, col- 
lated his curate to the vicarages of Welford 
and Sibbertoft in Northamptonshire ; well 
knowing how faithfully and zealously he had 
discharged the pastoral duties, His departure 
from Ewelme was much regretted by his 
parishioners there ; and his death is sincerely 
Jamented by his flock in Northamptonshire. 
It became necessary to carry a question rela- 
tive to tithes, into the Court of Exchequer ; 
but such was the suavity of manners, and such 
the moderation with which the vicar urged 
his suit, that he did not make a single enemy 
in his parish, though he carried his cause. 
Havarp, Esq. a partner in the 
Hereford City and County Baxk, died at 


South Lambeth, April 24, aged 75 years. 
This gentleman affords another instance of 
the sure eflects of persevering industry, and 
undeviating probity, in a commercial country. 
When Mr. Havard first reached London, he 
had not sixpence in his pocket ; and a trades« 
man now resident at Hereford gratuitously 
repaired his shoes, and gave him bread and 
cheese and beer after the fatiguing journey 
which he had performed on foot. This, 
Mr. Havard has been heard to say, was the 
most relishing repast of which he ever partook. 
He attended to business, with such assiduity 
and ability, that at last he became a partner 
in the house of Mr. Jones, Member of Par- 
liament for Devizes, who lived opposite the 
Mansion-house. He has bequeathed to five 
daughters, more than £10,000 each. He 
was a man of great pleasantry of manners, 
and practised genuine hospitality ; as many 
of his countrymen can vouch; to whom, 
especially his young friends, he gave much 
good advice, and unremittingly endeavoured 
to promote their interest in London. He 
had a happy turn for writing a ballad, 
“* The Banks of the Lug” has no smalt 
merit. Ithas been said that he assisted Mr. 
Dibdin ; but Mr. Dibdin has denied this. 


Tuomas Hensuaw, Esa. died at Oldham 
in Lancashire, March 4, aged 79.—This 
worthy man, in opulence anda charitable 
disposition, reminds us of the late Benjamin 
Kenton. Mr. Henshaw was senior partner 
in the house of Henshaw, Bankers, and 
Hadfield, hat-manufacturers. He gave to 
two of his partners £10,000 each, on their 
coming intoa share of the business. They 
were such men as himself, for the firm wag 
distinguished by many acts of munificence : 
in particular, they gave £500 to the hospital 
for the blind at Norwich. Mr. H. married a 
widow lady with three children (a son and 
two daughters), to each of whom he gave 
£30,000, on coming of age. He has be- 
queathed to Mr. J. Atkinson, a hat-manu- 
facturer, not a relation, £20,000. To the 
hospital for the blind at Liverpool £20,000 ; 
and for founding a charity-school there, on 
the plan of Christ's Hospital, £20,000. The 
trustees of these two charities are residuary 
legatees, and will receive, for the purposes of 
their respective foundations, many thousand 
pounds more ; afier the payment of certain 
legacies to relations and friends, from £500 
to £2,000 each. 

Joun Hopper, Esa. R. A,—This artist 
Was portrait-painter to the Prince of Wales ; 
who has appointed Mr. Owen to succeed him. 
He died in Charles Street, St, James’s Square, 
Jan. 22. M1. Heppner was a man of great 
industry, and most certainly improved in skill, 
year by year, as long as he lived. When he 
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first exhibited his works he met with very 

rude treatment from the writer who published | 
many ludicrous poems under the name of | 
Peter Pindar. Abuse from such a man, is 
no small praise. ‘he grossness of his remarks 
on Hoppner's performances seems to have 
gained friends to that gentleman, who grew 
more and more popular in proportion to the 
cruel severity of the poet's calumniating cri- 
tiques. Mr. Hoppner certainly possessed me- 
rit as a painter, but he never attempied the 
higher walks of historical composition, a few 
single figures of a poetical cast, were his 
greatest efforts. What he did asa portrait 
painter, was well done; and Hoppner duly 
appreciated his own powers; as was evident 
from his adhering to that department of art. 


The Rev. Tuomas Hornssy, D. D. 
F. R.S.  Savillian professor of astronomy in 
the university of Oxford. He died at the 
Observatory, April 11, aged 76. He was 
formerly fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
and proceeded M. A. 1757, and D. D. 1785. 
He was librarian of the Radcliffe library ; 
and will long be remembered in Oxford for 
his excellent 'ectures in natural and experi- 
mental philosophy ; but his chief glory was 
the arrangement ara! completion of the Obser- 
vatory. This edifice is one of the prineipal 
ornaments of the university. Its superstruc- 
ture is nearly a repetition of that of the Tem- 
ple of the Winds at Athens. It is admirably 
alapted to scientific uses; but the honour of 
its adaptation is wholly due to professor 
Hornsby, a man equally respected and 
beloved. 


Wiriiam Hoven, Esqa.—This gentle- 
man, who was bred at the Charter-house, and 
whom we remember at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge ; contemporary with, (though a 
little senior to) the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and his brosher, the Chancellor 
of Ireland; affords a striking example of the 
melancholy effects of a want of prudence. 
He was a laudable scholar, and a person of 
uncommonly agreeable manners ;_ he had been 
in the army, and was high in favour with 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge. 
In early life he adorned the first circles of 
fashion ;—but expensive habits, and a pro- 
tracted litigation, compelled him to quit 
England, and to take refuge in the Isle of 
Man. He died at the town of Douglas, Jan. 
3, aged 54 years, after an illness of half an 
hour's continuance. A spasm in the stomach 
ended his days. Requtescat in Pace! 


Tue Two BLIND Jacks. One of these 
extraordinary men named John Metcalf, died 
at Spoflerth near Knaresborough, iu May, 
aged 94. He Jost his sight in early youth, 
but he taught himself to play on the van 
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and attended at Harrowgate for many years ; 
where he first set up a wheel carriage for the 
conveyance of company to places of public 
resort in that neighbourhood. In 1745, he 
was a musician in Col. ‘Thornton’s volunteers, 
and was taken prisoner at Falkirk. He after. 
wards became a carrier between Konuares- 
borough and York, and often served as a 
guide by night to strangers, in Knaresborough 
Forest, or. at such times as the tracks were 
covered with snow. He was a very keen 
sportsman ;—but the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance is, that he was a projectorof new 
roads, and acontractor for the building of 
bridges, &c. By the help of a long statf 
he made himself perfectly master of the 
heights and declivities of hill and dale ; and 
by his paces he formed a very competent judge 
ment of the distances of one point from 
another. His descendants are numerous ;—~ 
four children, twenty grandchildren, and 
ninety great and great great grandchildren. 

The name of the other blind man, who 
bore also the nick-name of blind Jack, was 
John Cooper of Hathersage, in the couniy 
of York; who died aged 90; we believe, in 
April last. Cooper was not so useful in his 
generation as Metcalfe. He, too, lost his 
sight when a child. He excelled in running, 
wrestling, &c. and understood all the arts of 
poaching, by land and by water, to per- 
fection. 


Mr. Jary and Mr. Etniort, of South 
Walsham, Norfolk some singular cireum. 
stances attended the demise of these good men 
and their wives: they married, on one day, 
two sisters, who both expired on the same day, 
some time ago; one of them at five o'clock in 
the morning, and the other at five in the af- 
ternoon : and one and the same day, the 10th 
of Jan., saw the two husbands expire, Mr. 
Jary at five in the morning, and Mr. Elliott 
at five o'clock, P. M. 


Rev. Sir Ricuarp Kaye, Bart. Dean of 
Lincoln.—The death of this dignitary of the 
church took place Dec. 25, 1809. e was 
descended from a very ancient family in York 
shire. Some antiquaries have placed at the 
top of his pedigree, no less a personage than 
Sir Kaye, one of the Knight-Companions 
of King Arthur's Round Table. Certain it 
is, that the family is traced back with ease 
and precision to the era of William the Con- 
queror. ‘The date of the patent, which raised 
it to the baronetcy, is 1641. The house of 
Kave is nearly related to the families of the 
Earls of Guildford and Dartmouth, of Lords 
Brudenell, Willoughby de Broke, &c.—Sir 
Richard Kaye was half-brother to the late Sir 
John Kaye, who died Dec. 27, 1789; and 
by whom he was hardly used. The estate of 
the family consisted of two parts, one of , 
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which was its ancient patrimonial property, 
and the other that portion which came by 
alliances, &c. at various intervals. Sir John 
Kaye had often accommodated his brother 
wiih considerable sums of money, which 
were spent on his education, and enabled him 
to go abroad ; and to keep up the appearance 
of agentleman, and the dignity of his fa- 
mily athome; but he always assured him 
that he should bequeath to him the estates 
roperly attached to the name of Kaye ; for, 
aes only half-blood, Sir Richard could not 
inherit without a special bequest ef this na~ 
ture. When Sir i 
eppeared by his wiil that he had left ad his 
property to his natural children! aud conse- 
quently, the Dean of Lincola had nothing, 
except the income arising from his prefer- 
mentin the church, by which to support his 
rank. This fact ts now made public for the 
first time: it was related to the writer of this 
article by Sir Richard Kaye himself. Sir R. 
Kaye was educated at Chesterfield school, 
from whence he went to Brazenose Col- 
lege, Oxford; just at the time when 
Mr. Viner’s foundation of a professor of the 
Jaws of England took place; Blackstuie was 
the first Vinerian professor, and Kaye was 
the first Vinerian scholar, (there are two 
scholarships;) Chambers (afterwards Sir 
Robert) was the second. Kaye proceeded 
in law, and in due time became U.L..D.—His 
principal (and, nearly, his on/y) patron 
was the late Duke of Portland ; who gave 
him the living of Kirkby in Nottinghamshire, 
made him a Prebendary of Durham, and 
afterwards, in 1783, Deanof Lincoln. He 
was many years Sub-Almoner to the King, 
es well as Chaplain to his Majesty. ‘The 
Archbishop of York being Lord High 
Almoner, this connexion placed two or three 
feathers in his cap. Archbishop Drummond 
collated him to a Prebend of York and of 
Southwell, and Archbishop Markham ap- 
pointed him Archdeacon of Nottingham. 
‘The Duke of Portland, on the promotion of 
Harley, then Dean of Windsor, to the See 
of Hereford, made him mioister of Mary- 
Je-bone. His succession to this preferment 
was contested by Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
in behalf of his brother, who died Bishop of 
Durham, and afterwards in behalf of Horsley, 
who died Bishop of St. Asaph ; but after a 
contest of three years, Kaye succeeded to 
this donative ; for itis a species of benefice 
to which the crown does not of course pre- 
senta clerk, on raising a previous incumbent 
toa mitre. The minister of Mary-le-bone 
is purely a chaplain to the Duke of Portland; 
technically, his Monachus ad Mensam ; 
he owes no homage to the Bishop of Lon- 
don; and it is the cause of great errors in 
those who institute calculations on the re- 
turns in the yearly bill of mortality, that the 
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births and deaths ia the populous parish of 
Mary-le-bone are nvf included in that docu. 
ment. ‘The Dean of Lincoln presented 
himself to the valuable living of Clayworth in 
Nottinghamshire ; he being patron, in his 
own person, as Dean of Lincoln. He wasa 
Trustee of the British Museam ; which Dr. 
Johnson called the Blue Ribbon of Lrrera- 
TuRE. ‘To literature the Dean of Lincoln 
had very small pretensions. Few men have 
ever had less, who lived so much among 
Ile made the grand tour, 
and was at Rome when Garrick was ther 

from whom he received as a presenta mvt 
admirable portrait of himself, painted by 
Pompeio Battoni; in which he appears 


| leaningona pedestal, and holding open, with 


one hand, the folio Vatican edition of Te 
rence, shewing one of those pages where 
the ancient masks are delineated. Kaye had 
a vast collection of knick-knacks, which he 


| had picked up in bis travels. He never rose 


in science above the level of an Amateur. 
Ile was very intimate with Sir J. Banks; 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society ; and of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Ife was a man 
of pleasant manners; but something too 
much of what is understood by the word 
courtier. He was a member of miny cha- 
ritable corporations ; and published twe or 
three sermous which he preached on public 
occasions. He was a good deal given to act 
the character of a patron; but they whose 
expectations he too frequently excited, did 
not always taste the fruits of his patronage. 
For the four last years of his life, be barely 
existed, having become a prey to a cumplica- 
tion of disorders. He married, late ina lifea 
widow lady, a Mrs. Mainwaring, He died 
at the age of 72. He left no children ; and 
the title is extinct. In three great requisites 
of a perfect character he was miserably de- 
ficient, industry, simplicity of manners, and 
sincerity of heart. 

Tue Rr. Rev. Joan Law, D.D. Bishop 
of Elphin, died at his house on Stephen's 
Green, Dublin, March 19, aged 65. This 
excellent prelate was born at Greystoke in 
Cumberland, of which his father, the late 
Bishop of Carlisle, was rector. He was 
brother to. Lord Ellenborough. He received 
his education at the Chartei-lhouse, and be 
came a member of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge; in which University he was emi- 
nently distinguished, both asa mathematician 
and a classical scholar. He succeeded to a 
fellowship, and became one of the tutors in 
his college; his cuadjutors being Dr. Shep- 
herd and Dr. Paley. Such a triumvirate have 
rarely, if ever, appeared in such an office, 
in any one college, at one time. His father, 
in 1773, pave him the vicarage of Wark- 
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Carlisle. He then left the University, after 
eleven years residence ; and married a sister 
of the late Mr. Wallace, formerly attorucy- 
general. In 1777, he was made archdeacon 
of Carlisle ; and in 1782, he was consecrat- 
ed Bishop of Clonfert in the Kingdom of 
Ireland ; and was successively bishop of Kil- 
lala and Elphin.—We must here mention an 
instance of genuine liberality of principle and 
Catholicism of spirit. When he was in- 
stalled bishop of Killala, he found that the 
great mass of the people in his diocese were 
members of the ehurch of Rome; upon 
which his lordship observed, that, ‘* as it 
was a hopeless task to make them Protestants, 
it would answer every desirable purpose to 
make them good Catholics ;” to this end he 
printed, at his own expense, a new edition 
of the Rev. John Gother’s works, which 
breathe the piety, and, in plain and intelligi- 
bie language, inculcate the morality of the 
bible. This book he distributed gratis 
throughout his diocese. In this ‘ Jabour 
that proceeded of love,” he set a glorious 
example to all prelates, whether of the Ro- 
man or the Protestant Church. Such men 
as the Bishop of Elphin, would soon put an 
end to the religious differences which have 
Jong harassed Ireland; and have sometimes 
endangered the prosperity, if not the very 
existence, of the British Empire itself. Dr. 
Law left behind him considerable wealth. 
He bequeathed £500 to the Rev, JamesWhite- 
law, vicar of St. Catharine’s, Dublin; who 
was only known to him by his virtues and 
his literary acquirements. He left a like sum 
to the Rev. Dr. Magee, senior fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin; an offering made 
to literature, for he had no particular ac- 
uaintance with him. To Dr. Brinkley, pro- 

ssor of Astronomy in the University of 
Dublin, he left £5,000 and his books, worth 
at least £3,000. The rest of his fortune he 
has chiefly (with the exception of a few lega- 
cies)- bequeathed in certain proportions to his 
widow and his relations. We have seena 
statement, however, which asserts, that, by 
a codicil, the bequest to professor Brink- 
worth has been increased to £15,000, with 
the Bishop's astronomical apparatus, in addi- 
tion to his library. 


Major Lerevre of the Royal Engi- 
neers.—This brave officer, aman of singu- 
Jar science and skill in his profession, and 
whose zeal and gallantry in his country’s 
service were eminently displayed at Maida, 
received a mortal wound froma cannon- ball in 
the fortress of Matagorda, near Cadiz, on 
the 22d of April. ‘The importance of this 
post had not been sufficiently considered in 
the hurry of immediate defence on the first 
investment of Cadiz. It ought either to have 
been wholly rased, or put into a complete 
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state for resistance. The French discerned 
the necessity for gaining possession of it, and 
at last, after an unequal contest, in which 
the handful of heroes who defended it shewed 
—- of valour, it was carried by the enemy. 
Major Lx fevre, as soon as a practicable breach 
was made, saw that it was necessary to eva~ 
cuate the position, in order to prevent the 
distressing consequences of a storm; and, 
accordingly, be made the necessary disposi- 
tions for thai purpose. He recommended 
that some gun-boats should be employed to 
amuse and annoy the enemy ; but this was 
not done! ‘I'wo tremendous batteries played 
upon the Fort, without a check; notwith- 
standing this, the retreat was effecied in 
good order ; Majo: Lefevre, anxious to brin 
off the remains of ihe deiachaient, pe 
in the Fort to the last, and, at the moment ef 
retiring from it, he was struck between the 
shoulders by the fatal bali, and killed upon 
the spot. 


Frora Macponatp. This lady died in 
the Island of Lewis, March 31, at a very 
advanced period of life ; it is supposed that 
she was turned of 100 years. She retained 
all her faculties to the very last. Her faith- 
ful attachment to the Chevalier Charles 
Edward, after the battle of Culloden, reminds 
us of that which distinguished the Lanes and 
the Pendrelis in facilitating the escape of 
Charles II. after the battle of Worcester in 
the century preceding the last. Miss Mac- 
donald dressed the Young Pretender, as he 
was then Called, in female attire ; and he 
travelled with her in the ostensible capacity of 
her servant. We refer our readers to Mr. 
Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, where they 
will find an entertaining narrative of this 
aflair, which will let them at once into the 
character of Miss Flora Macdonald ; —a 
character which was marked by what she 
esteemed /oyalty, and ever distinguished by 
virlue. 

Mayye, Esa.—This venerable 
——— died Jan. 3, aged 65. He was 
ather of the corporation of Wallingford, of 
which he had been seven dimes mayor. He was 
a truly good christian, firmly attached to the 
church of England, an upright magistrate, 
kind to his relations, and beloved by all who 
had the happiness to know him. His memo- 
ty will long be dear to the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Wallingford. 

Stcnor Venanzio This: 
distinguished musician having lived in Eng- 
land 36 years, and having prodaced his best 
works here, may be almost regarded as an 
Englishman. Adverse as we avowedly are to 
the hordes of foreigners who batten on the 
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generosity of this country, too many of whom 
ungratefully sting the bosom which cherishes 
them ; we should deservedly incur a charge 
of prejudice, did we not except Rauzzini 
from this general censure. He died at Bath 
April 8, aged 62 years. He was born at 
Rome, where, and in other parts of Italy he 
studied music, with more profundity of 
research, than most professors. He was 
engaged as a singer in the opera at Vienna, 
in early life. Thence he removed to Munich, 
where he continued several years in the service 
of the elector of Bavaria. In 1774 he was 
retained as a principal singer in the Opera- 
house, Hay-market, London; and has ever 
since continued in thiscountry, admired as a 
composer, highly esteemed as a teacher of 
music, and much beloved asa man. He was 
settled at Bath for many years, and directed 
the concerts at that place, where many of the 
first vocal performers profited by his able 
instructions. Billington, Mountain, Incle- 
don, Braham, &c. &c. were his pupils. 
Mara took lessons under him. He has cer- 
tainly refined the tone of our national music ; 
and has added to our compositions, beside 
the vigour which Handel gave to the English 
school, the refinement which Italy alone can 
afford. His remains were deposited in the 
abbey church, to which a numerous and 
respectable attendance of gentlemen, and mu- 
sical professors followed his body; and our 
authority states, that no funeral at Bath has 
been so well attended since that of Nash, 

J. C. Saunvers, Esq. late demonstrator of 
anatomy in St. Thomas's Hospital, and sur- 
geon to the London Infirmary for diseases of 
the eye, died in Ely Place, Holborn, Febru- 
ary gy, aged 37 years.—He was rising into 
great celebrity, both as a general surgeon, and 
an operator on the eye: his loss will be 
severely felt. He was buried at St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, by the Bishop of Hereford, Rector 
of that parish, in person ; and he was attend- 
ed to the grave by more than 300 genilemen, 
many of them of the highest eminence in 
the medical profession ; the others being the 
students in mediciae at St. Thomas's and 
Guy's Hospital ; and the physician, treasurer, 
vice-presidents, &e. &c. of the institution 
with which he was more immediately con- 
nected as surgeon. 

Louts Esq. died at 
Brompton, June 7, aged 44. This eminent 
engraver was born at Bassano, in the Ve- 
netian Territory ; and coming to England 
finished the study of his profession under 
Bartolozzi. We deem his death nothing less 
than a national loss. ‘There wanted nothing 
but length of days to enable him to stand by 
the side of his master, in the number, the 
brillianey, and the correctness of hig works. 
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Snarp, Esq. This gentleman 
was formerly a very eminent surgeon, and 
lived in the Old Jewry. He was brother to 
the learned and most worthy Granville Sharp, 
om, and to the late Dr. Sharp, Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, and rector of Hartbura 
in that county. ‘They were sons of the Rev. 
Dr. Sharp, also archdeacon of Northum- 
berland ; and grandsons of the most reverend 
John Sharp, archbishop of York. Mr. 
Sharp was author of some professional tracts 
of high character ; and he likewise published 
an account of his journey to Italy. The 
writer of this article possesses a copy of the 
history of Hexham Church and Abbey, trans» 
lated from the Latin of Ricardus, Prior 
Hagustaldensts, by Mr. Sharp's father. It 
is an abridged translation, the speciosa mira- 
cula of the monkish historian being omitted. 


Joun Suortianpd, Esq. Captain R. 
This brave officer was well knewn to us 
in early youth. He was born September 
5, 1769, and went out with his father to 
Quebec, at the age of 12 years: in 1783 he 
was appointed to the Latona frigate, and served 
four years in the West-Indies. At his return 
to England in 1787, the expedition to New 
South Wales was in preparation, and he was 
received on board the Sirius, Commodore 
Philip. This vessel reached Botany Bay, 
January 20, 1788, sv that Mr. Shortland 
was present at the first settlement of that 
colony. He was sent by Governor Philip, to 
the Cape of Good Hope to obtain a supply 
of provisions : and reached Table Bay, by the 
way of Cape Horn, January 1, 1789. He 
returned to port Jackson after an absence of 
219 days, 51 of which he lay in Table Bay: 
so that he was only 168 days in circum-navie 
gating the globe. 

The colony wanting further supplies of 
provisions, Mr. Shortland was dispatched 
with a portion of the people to Norfolk island, 
where the Sirtus was wrecked. On this 
island Mr. S. remained eleven months suffer- 
ing great distress. He wasat length relieved, 
and carried back to Sydney; whence he 
returned by way of Batayia to England, in 
April 1792. When Captain Hunter of the 
Sirius, was appointed governor of New South 
Wales, Mr. Shorilaud accompanied him 
thither ; and spent five years on that service, 
in which he made several voyages to distant 
parts and islandsin the South sea. 

He returned to England in 1800; was 
speedily promoted to the rank of master and 
commander, and appointed to the Pandour of 
44 guns, as agent to the troops then going to 
Egypt. He next visited the eoast of Guinea, 
in the ‘Tyompeuse sloop, where he was made 
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at into the Squirrel, which he brought to 


ngland in 1805. 

Captain Shoriland was next ordered to the 
Halifax station, where he remained ull the 
Junon, French frigate, was captured by 
Captain Scott, in February 1809 : when the 
admiral appointed Captain Shortland to the 

tize. In September the Junon sailed from 

lulifax on a cruize: her crew being upwards 
of a hundred deficient in its complement. 
December 13, four ships were discovered, 
supposed to be large Jamaica men ; but on 
approaching them, they were found io be 
four large frigates under Spanish colours. 
"They answered the Spanish private siguals, 
speedily and correctly ; and were not suspect- 
ed ull within gun shot. They proved to be 
la Renommeée of 48 guns, 300 men: Ja 


Clorinde of 48 guns, 300 men: la Seine of 


20 guns, 200 men: and la Loire of 20 guns, 
200 men : conveying 400 soldiers to Guada- 
loupe. These four vessels closed on the 
Junon, and Captain Shortland was wounded 
with uncommon severity in defending his ship 
against so great an odds. He was taken below, 
and his ship was surrendered by his lieuten- 
ant. She sunk soon afier the action. Captain 
Shortland was carried prisoner to Guadaloupe, 
where he died cight hours after the surrender 
of that island to the British arms. We are 
happy to add, that General Ernouf and his 
officers shewed him every possible respect, 
and aflorded him every alleviation of his suf- 
ferings in their power. They ‘allowed his 
ewn officers their parole, in order to wait 
upon him. Bred to the sea from childhood, 
taught seamanship by his father, and ani- 
mated by the soul of a hero, Captain Short- 
land has not jeft a betier, or a more gallant 
officer behind him. 

Sytv1a.—This was the person 
who lent money to the famous Jolin Wilkes, 
Esq. many years ago, on a bond which was 
burnt, as he sat at breakfast with the patriot. 
He died at Pimlico, April 30. About 45 
years since he used to ride into the Royal Ex. 
change, mounted on a beautiful eharger ; and 
it was his custom to give a servant his horse 
to hold while he transacted business. The 
Lord Mayor of that day ordered the officers 
on duty at the Change to refuse admittance 
to Mr. Sylvia’s Charger ; he submitted to the 
regulation, and left off so absurd a custom. 
He was a Jew by religion. 

Towntey Warp, Esa. died on the 14th 

‘day of February aged 67.—This gentleman 
was a solicitor of the first respectability, in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. He for- 
merly took an active part, as a partizan of 
Mr. Fox, in the city of Westminster, and 
also as a friend of Lord John, Townsend. 
He was the proprietor of Monkey, Island near 
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Windsor ; and for many years received and 
entertained the young gentlemen of Eton 
School, at Zhe Willows, on their annual 
excursion up the Thames on Election-Satur- 
day. On these festive occasions he has often 
been honoured with the company of their 
majesties, and other branches of the royal 
family. By his mother he was allied to the 
Lancashire Townleys ; but not having left 
any issue, he has bequeathed his property, 
real and personal, exclusive of some legacies, 
} to P. C. Bruce, Esq. of Taplow-Lodge, to 
whom he had been attached by the ties of 
friendship for many years. He ts supposed to 
have died very rich. He left in legacies no 
less than £¥0,000 to some particular friends, 
his clerks, &c. 

Cates Wuiteroorn, Esa.—This gentle 
man died at his house, in Argyle Street, Feb, 
4., aged 70 years. He was a native of Edin- 
burgh, where he was educated, with a view 
to his entering the church ; but Whitefoord, 
whose attainments as a classical scholar were 
above the ordinary scale, did not take upon 
himself the clericai profession. He was plac- 
ed in the house of a wine-merchant in Lone 
don, and afterwards followed that business on 
his own account. He was a very sprightly 
man, his company was in great request, and 
he was deservedly beloved by many of the first 
characters of the age. It is enough to say that 
he was honoured with a niche in Goldsmith’s 
well-known poem—‘* Retaliation.” It has 
been said that he was the Inventor of Crosse 
readings ; but this is not true. This ingeni- 
ous conceit may be found in what are called 
“ the spurious Tatlers;” a set of papers which 
at one time formed a fifth volume to the Essays 
edited by Steele. He had some of the humour 
of Swift, as exemplified in many of his play- 
ful efforts. Numerous were the essays, verses, 
paragraphs, &c. which are scattered through 
the newspapers and periodical publications of 
his time, Johnson relished them much, aud said 
that he thought them superior to the squibs of 
the Dean of St. Patrick himself. In the affair 
of the Falkland Islands, Whitefoord was soli- 
cited to draw his pen. He declined the task 
in his own person; but he negociated the 
affair with Johnson, to whom the materials 
were conveyed, and who produced his admie 
rable pamphlet on that subject ; followed af- 
terwards by a second brochure, called ** The 
False Alarm.”—Mr.Whitefoord was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries, he, was also a Vice President of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce ; where his 
constant attendance was of great use. He had 
much taste in the fine arts, and was almost a 


daily visitor at Somerset House, during the 
period of the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. What reflects, however, the high- 
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lliamson. Rt. Hon. W. Windham. {i592 


est splendour on Mr. Whitefoord’s character | possessed of an intrepid spirit which no danger 


was the share he had in negociating the peace 
with America ;_ preceded by an acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the colonies 
He had lived on terms of intimacy with Dr. 
Franklin, and it was therefore thought expe- 
dient to make bim secretary to Mr. Oswald 
on his mission to Paris, in 1782. His atten 
zion to Lusiness on this oceasion did W hite- 
foord infinite credit. After Mr. Oswald had 
concluded the treaty with America, he came 
back to England; but Mr. Whitefoord re- 
maived at Paris for some months with Mr. 
Fitzherbert (since Lord St. Helen’s) ;—at last 
the treaties with France, Spain, and Holland 


were concluded. ‘The peace of Paris, anno 


1703, was always unpopular, the peace of | 


Awiens has often been condemned ; but the 
negociators of the peace of 1782, haye never 


incurred the smallest particle of blame, Three | 


of the several tieaties then made, were in the 
hand-writing of Caleb Whitefoord. A change 
in the ministry had taken place before Mr. 


Whitefoord returned home ; bis claim of re- | 


muneration was almost uuheeded ; and no 
Jess than seven years elapsed before a pension 
wasgranted him, and that asmali one! How 
many men of talents do such instances of ne- 
glect repel from the public service, in which 
their abilities are wanted! 


Hepwortu Wicutamson, Bart. 


died in March at his seat in the county of 


Durham. He was high sheriff of that county 
Palatine. This is a patent office in the ap- 
pointment of the Bishop of Darham, and 
not, as some have supposed, at office heredi- 
tary in the family of Sir H.W. For three 


generations, however, the shrievalty has been | 


vested in the Williamsons. ‘The late baronet, 
his father, and grandfather have been sheriffs, 
fur the space of 87 years successively. 


Tue Rieut Hon. Wittiam WrinpdHAM, 


died at his house in Pall-Mall, on the 4th of 


June, aged 60 years. ‘This gentleman was 
born in London, May 3, 1750; and was 
educated at Eton. After studying fora year 
at Glasgow, he became a gentleman-common- 
er of University College, Oxford. He was 
fortunate in his tutors; Dr. Dampier (one of 
the executors of Mr. Windham’s father) 
who was then under-master of Eton school 
(since Bishop of Rochester, and Ely), con- 
ducted his education from the age of eleven ; 
at Glasgow he studied under Dr. Simpson, 
author of the celebrated treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions ; and at Oxford, he had the good fortune 
to be pupil to Mr. (afterwards Sir Rebert) 
Chambers. He was blessed with intellectual 
abilities of the highest class. His reading was 
extensive, his researches were deep, his me- 
mory was uncommonly retentive, and his dis- 
criminating faculty singularly acute. He was 


could appal, when duty urged him to en 
counter it. Storjes of his prowess, while a 
youth, are still in circulation at Exon, where 
he had the name of « Windham the Brave.** 
In 1778, being then a major in the Norfolk 
militia, he quelled a formidable avutiny by an 
effort of courage. One of the mutineers had 
laid hold of part of his dress, when Wind- 
ham felled him to the grouud, and pat him 
into confinement. A number ef the men 
Red hae: surrounded him, and insisted on 
| his releasing the delinquen', but Windham 
| drew his sword, and kept them ata distance, 
till a party of his own company came to his 
relief. Many a time have we seen him brave 
all the power and all the intellect of the 
| House of Commons; many a time has he 
| stemmed and turned the current of debate. 
Armed with all the force of eloquence, he 
| sometimes took pleasure in advocating an ape 
| parently feeble cause, but which he demon- 
( strated to be the cause of truth; and those 
| who could make head against his eloquence, 
| could not withstand the keenness of his sar« 
| casms, or the edge of that ridicule with 
which he often dissevered those knotty points, 
which would not yield to the solicitation of 
grave argumeut. He sat in Parliament 28 
years. He was a member of the Literary 
Club. He spent two years abroad, aud con 
| sorted with all who were estimable for talent, 
and distinguished by a love for their coantiv 
at home. Lu politics he was a whig of the ofd 
school, When the French Revolution cou 
meneed, and many of his compatriots seemed 
to be tainted with the maddeaing principles 
of jacobinism ; he left these misguided parii- 
zans to sicken in their follies, and joined the 
Duke of Portland, Mr. Burke, Lord Spencer, 
and others, in supporting sounder priuciples. 
Under the wise administration of Mr. Pitt, 
he accepted the office of Secretary at War, to 
which was then first annexed, a seat in the 
| cabinet. This junction formed a phalanx, 
| which defied all the efforts of the admirers of 
| the French Revolution. To the glorious stand 
i then made, Great Britain owes its present in- 
dependence ; which we trust, it will never 
lose. An evil accident tended to shorten his 
days. Passing the end of Conduit street, he 
saw a house on fire, which was not far from 
the mansion of his friend the hon. Frederic 
North, then abroad. Mr, Wyndham knew 
the value of his library, and exerted himself 
for the space of four hours, assisted by three or 
four men whom he selected out of thecrowd, 
in securing as many books as he possibly could 
from the conflagration, The contents of four 
rooms out of five (of which the library con- 
sisted) were saved. Ip removing some heavy 
volumes, Mr. W. fell in the street, ‘slippery 
| with rain, and the spray of the fire-engines 5 
| he suffered a slight contusion on his hip ; but 
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slight as it was, it terminated his valuable life 
in the space of ten months. A tumour arose 
on the part, which afterwards became cancer- 
ous, beyond the power of art to heal. He 
was aware of his approaching end, and pre- 

red to meet it in a way becoming a sound 

liever in the christian religion. He visited 
the Rev. Dr. Fisher, master of the Charter- 
house, who had been his friend and contem- 
porary at Oxford, and received from his hands 
the holy sacrament. He then submitted 
(May 6th) tothe operations of surgery. They 
were resorted to in vain. ‘The anxiety of his 
friends and the public was raised to the high- 
est pitch : neither their wishes nor their prayers 
coukl avert his fate. He died as we have 
stated, on the 4thof June. He married Ce- 
cilia, third daugther of the late Commodore 
Forrest ; a lady whose virtues are above all 

aise. He left no children behind him. He 
Bequeathed his estate, about £6000 per an- 
num, to Mrs. Windham, for life, with re- 
mainder to captain Lukin, R. N. eldest son of 
the Dean of Wells, Mrs. Windham's half 
brother. 


EMBASSY TO CABUL. 
No. III. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF PESHOUR: OF 
THE COURTIERS AND ARMY OF THE KING ; 
AND OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE VIL- 
LAGES AROUND THE CITY. 

Peshour, April 10, 1809. 

The gentlemen of the Embassy were in 
good health, and expected to move with the 
court towards Cabul, as soon as the Royal 
army should return from its expedition. 
Since the commencement of the hot season, 
they had found their accommodations at 
Peshour extremely uncomfortable. The 
mornings and evenings were still pleasant; but 
the meridian leat was from 85° to 90°, and 
continued to increase daily......The return of 
the army was geuerally expected at Peshour, 
before the commencement of the harvest. 
The people in that vicinity, says our corres- 

ndent, were cutting down their unripe 
coals. and selling it for forage ; alleging as 
their reason, that it was better to dispose of 
it in that state ata low price, than to ran the 
risk of losing the whole by the ravages of the 
soldicry. 

In one of the Jetters now before us, the 
city of Peshour is described, as a considerable 
town, about four miles in circumference, 
standing low in the plain, on an nneven sur- 
face of two or three alternate hills and hol- 
lows ;—the houses generally of two stories, 
the lower built of brick and mud, and the 
upper of wooden frames filled op with slight 
walls of the samme materials ;—the streets very 
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narrow and filthy ; the markets = j—and 
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the population overflowing. The Bala-hissar, 
a defenceless fortress, containing the King’s 
palace and haram, overlooks the city from a 
high and extensive mound on the west. The 
foot of the hill isskirted by gardens, bearing 
the names of Timoor Shah, Zemaun Shah, 
and other monarchs, to whose taste and mu- 
nificence they owe their existence. The 
garden of Zemaun Shah is the most modern 
of the whole. On the gth of April, the Gen- 
tlemen of the Embassy passed the day there, 
by invitation from his Majesty, and were 
entertained on the occasion by two Noblemen 
of the Court. A long range of fountains, 
bordered by spacious walks of cypress and 
sycamore trees, continued playing, without 
intermission, during the period of their stay. 
These gardens abound in every variety of fruit, 
—peaches, nectarines, plumbs, apples, 
pomegranates and mulberries : — the latter 
only however were at this time in season, 
| The plain, in which Peshour stands, is 60 
miles in length, and from 35 to 40 in breadth. 
Its face is diversified by gardens, villages, 
rivulets, a large lake (abounding in wild fowl), 
and in short by every feature, which can add 
to the richness or effect of a cultivated land- 
scape. 

The second of the following extracts will 
furnish our readers with a pleasing instance of 
the characteristic hospitality of the people of 
Cabul, and of the respect and attention which 
they are inclined to a towards their Euro- 
pean visitors. 

Peshour, 1st April, 1809.—In the little 
intercourse, which we have had with the 
men of rank at Court, they have appeared to 
me in general supercilious and distant,—partly 
perhaps from conscious inferiority, and partly 
from the jealousy and dread with which they 
were at first filled. Even now however, 
when their distrust has worn off, their reserve 
still continues : because, they cannot recon- 
| cile the sense they entertain of their own 
importance with the equality of rank which 


prevails among us. They consider the infe- 

rior nvembers of the Embassy, not as Officers 
, of Government, but as the servants of the 
{| Envoy, and behave to us with the same indif- 
| ferent disregard, which they would use 
| towards people of their own nation in cir- 
cumstances similar te what they imagine ours 
to be. In other respects, they are, like most 
Asiatics, exceedingly decorous, mild, and 
courteous. They affect the Persian manrers 
and dress ; and their court-language is Persian. 
None are ever permitted to sit in the presence 
of the king. On such occasions, ft is cus- 
tamary, to stand immoveable, with the hands 
in the pockets, and eyes fixed on the ground. 
We were directed to fold our arms before us, 
with one hand on each elbow, as women 
general! place them when making a formal 
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curtsey. This rule, however, was not uni- 
versally observed x us. The court-dress is 
in some measure left to individual fancy : but, 
the most correct, if not the most fashionable, 
is a loose robe, with sleeves reaching to the 
ground, and shaped just like a large loose 
shirt, with a single clasp in front. In the 
absence of this, the most usual costume is 
the common Chupkun or Persian coat. Those 
who can afford it, are always dressed in shawl 
turbans and kummurbunds. But what sur- 
prized me@ most, in a despotic and troubled 
State like this, was, that every map, even in 
the presence-chamber, wore arms, and that 
of everv description. The principal servants 
and officers about the person of the king, 
carried perhaps only a dagger, or a dagger and 
sword : but, the Sirdars in general were armed 
with pistols and small blunderbusses fastened 
to their waists. None were dressed magnifi- 
cently: and few had even a good suit of 
clothes. On every side, proud poverty stared 
us in the face; and it was easy to perceive a 
jealous dislike concealed under the mask of 
constrained politeness, which they assumed. 
Many of the principal state-officers are either 
Persians or the descendants of Persians. All 
indeed who are not Afghans by birth, are 
stigmatized with the name of Persians. The 
latter are in general more cultivated and po- 
lished, but neither so open, so honest, nor 
so sincere as the Afghans. 

‘The king’s army is composed of a wretched 
rabble, chiefly cavalry. Of these, a few are 
regulars, and receive their payment from the 
royal treasury ; but, by far the greater part 
are maintained, under the feudal tenures, by 
the Afghan chiefs and Dooraunee Jagheerdars. 
It is said, that the troops in Cashmere amount 
to about 12,000; and there are perhaps 500 
armed men here, besides a few in Cabul, and 
the small force which fled from Candahar. 
1 do not know exactly, what proportion of 
these are cavalry, and what infantry: but, I 
conjecture, that by far the greatest part of 
them are mounted. Few can afford a good 
horse (although very serviceable animals may 
be pens for one or two hundred rupees,) 
and the majority of the army consequently 
ride on ponies. Their arms are fashioned, 
according to the fancy or habits of the bearer. 
All of them wear swords ; those who can 
afford it, carry -pistols and small blunder- 
busses ; while, of the rest, some have match- 
locks, and others spears. Shields are not in 
universal use. A Sirdar generally carries 
pistols in holsters, with eight or ten cartridges, 
in little ivory tubes fixed on the outside of each 
holster-pipe. He seldom bears a shield, and 
never a gun; nor, as faras | have observed, a 
spear ; — different from the Hindoosianee 
chieftain, who accounts his spear his primary 
defence. Their saddles, being small and light, 
‘are excellently adapted for the horses; but 
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they are uneasy for the rider. They use gene~ 
rally shorter stirrups than our cavalry, but by 
no means so short as those of the natives of 
Hindostan. Their bridles are chiefly snaffles, 
which make their horses carry the , heads high 
and walk safe and fast. Their walk, however, 
generally runs into an amble, — a pace which 
taey all delight in and take pains toteach. If 
a man wishes to speak well of a horse, he says, 
he can go fifty coss together, in one continued 
amble. Their baggage is mostly carried on 
mules or tattoos. ‘The former are the stroug- 
est and most usefal of the two, but they are 
not equal to Persian mules. The tattoos also 
are hardy and excellent. He, who cannot 
afford one of these animals, bundles up all 
his baggage behind him : and it seldom ine 
deed consists of more than a single pewter 
dish, an iron plate for baking his bread, a 
large cloak of sheep's skin, and a blanket. 
His water he carries in a leathern bottle tied 
tohis saddle, and hanging down low, so that 
it may pot burst from the jolting motion of 
the horse. One kulean serves fifty. On 
these little horses, thus heavily loaded (for 
what with the rider and his clothes, saddle, 
blankets, furniture, &c. the weight cannot be 
less than ten or twelve stone), they will march 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles a day, 
and that for a number of days in succession. 
Even when they come to their ground their 
horses remain saddled, until the hour of feed- 
ing them, in the evening,—when they mix 
their allowance of corn with several seers of 
chaff, well cleaned and sifted, and putting 
the whole into a coarse woollen bag, tie it 
to the horse’s mouth and leave it so till morn- 
ing. In the dress of these people, there is 
very little variety. The Dooraunnees and 
Persians, however, are gencrally distinguished 
by caps of lamb’s skin, either naturally black 
or dyed of that colour. The Persians wear 
them higher than the Dooraunnees, and with 
a top of red cloth ; whereas the latter have 
generally a top of yellow or buff inclining to 
green. All, however, who can afford it, 
prefer a shaw! for every part of their dress, 
particularly the turband and waistband. A 
tew of them I have seen dressed in armour, — 
that is, in a shirt of iron link, and a skull- 
cap of the same metal. Some have it made 
of scales, but that is lesscommon. Of the 
infantry of the army I have seen little; but 
it may reasonably be conjectured, that they 
are (if possible) more irregular, in mode, 
appearance, arms and accoutrements, than 
the cavalry. That band of men, which is 
called Gho!amane Shah (as_ being frequently 
slaves, and more particularly attached to ‘the 
King’s person), is dressed, I believe, with 
tolerable uniformity ; but in a most grotesque 
and fanciful manner. Their arms generally 
consist of a match-lock, sword and shield. 
Theis powder is carried in a large horn, 
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formed very much like a Scotch snufi-mull, 
and their ball m a Jeathern box,—botl belted 
round the waist. Few of the Gholamane 
wear long coats, but generally'what is called 
Mirzaees, and trowsers of coarse brown wool- 
len cloth, with a kummurbund round the 
waist. A large proportion of them wear ar- 
mour, chiefly of chain-miil, with helmets of 
iron,—and, in a few instances, composed of 
scales, ill-made and partially ‘distributed over 
the body. “But, of all the articles of their 
dress, the form of their caps is by far the 
most singular; so much so indeed, that, 
without the aid of the pencil, it would be 
quite impossible to give you any correct idea 
of them. The plumes of the archinga and 
white heron, and the large wing-feathers, 
either (I conjecture) of the eagle or of some 
very large water-bird (such as the adjutant or 
cyrus) are their favourite ornaments. The 
latter are worn single, either in front, on 
each side, or at the four corners ; while the 
heron’s feathers are worn in tufts, which 
(particularly for horsemen) appeared to me 
remarkably becoming. 


The: Dooraunnees of the court are not 
distinguished either by elegance of person, 
beauty of feature, or height of stature. I 
observed few of them above the common sizey 
and none gigantic,—not one, I think, even 
so high as 6 feet. They are in general, how- 
ever, stout and well-made. The colour of 
their skin, is of every shade, from white to 
the darkest hue; most of them havea little 
tinge of red ; but the predominant colour is 
a deep brunette. Some of the Persians have 
all the brilliancy of the European complexion ; 
but I have seen no Afghan, to whom J could 
pay such a compliment. Every Afghan 
wears his beard, which is considered among 
them as the seat of honor, and, with the 
vulgar and the mountaineers is the common 
pledge of an oath. On the whole, it may be 
said, that this Court contains more pride with 
less wealth, and more haughtiness, with less 
power, than ever perhaps was found among a 
people of similar character, proportional 
extent of territory, or equally high repatation. 
The country, torn, for the last ten vears, by 
intestine troubles and the wars of contending 
princes, has sunk to an ebb, from which the 
talents even ofthe ablest sovereign would be 
unequal, for a length of time, to restore it. 
The Dooraunnees and other attendants of the 
court however, are as different in character 
from the more peacefal inhabitants and cul- 
tivators of the plains, as the latter are from 
the rude and barbarous mountaineers. Al! 
those, who hover about the king, are soldiers 
by profession,— men with or without fortune, 
who are ready to take up arms foreither party. 
They are very poor partizans, without disci- 
pline, boldness, activity, enterprise or cou- 
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rage,—faithless, timid and unsteady. A few 
indeed are, from necessity, attached to their 
sovereign ; because he has rewarded them 
liberally, and they could have no’ favor to 
hope from his adversary. Ukreem Khan is 
the chief man of the realm, and has more in-« 
fluence in affairs of Government, than even 
the prince himself. Yet, he is said to be a 
good man, and a faithful adherent to the 
throne. The king himself too is reckoned 
more active and attentive to business, than 
most of his predecessors or contemporaries. 

We have seen very little however of the 
mass of the people; and those, whom we 
have had the best opportunity of remarking, 
are the town’s people of Peshour and _ the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages. The 
former are rude, insolent and vicieus ; the 
latter sufficiently wild and savage, but hospi- 
table in their dispositions, and trust-worthy 
when they pledge themselves. 


Peshour, 5th April, 1809.—The country is 
much improved, all the trees which were 
formerly bare being now in full foliage, and 
the corn in ear. The immense plain of 
Peshour shews as fine an extent of rich well. 
inhabited champaign country, as ever L beheld. 
It is fertile in the extreme, and the cultivators, 
having water always at command, may raise 
as many crops of any kind within the year as 
the soil will admit. All the villages, which, 
on our first arrival, looked like spacious square 
inclosures with mud walls, now appear like so 
many walled gardens. 


The day before yesterday, in consequence 
of a previous appointment, a party from the 
Embassy breakfasted at one of the villages 
near Peshour. Although the Dooraunnees, 
the town's-people, and the followers of the 
King and his camp are beyond bearing inso- 
lent, the Patans of the villages, the proprics 
tors and cultivators of the Jand, are univer- 
sally kind, courteous, and hospitable. The 
latter virtue they carry even to excess. A 
Patan feels himself didhbeibartll in his own 
opinion and that of his neighbours, if a 
stranger leaves his house or village, without 
eating and drinking. Thus, in our morning 
rides, if we happen to approach a village, we 
are immediately invited to breakfast, or (to use 
their own expression) the inhabitants request 
permission to become our hosts. This we would 
generally refuse ; particulaily as the poor 
people think it incumbent on them, to feast, 
not only us, but all our attending servants. 
Knowing, however, their prejudices in these 
matters, we find it best, to make an excuse for 
that day and fix on some more distant one for 
the visit. It was thus, that we were taken 
in, On the present occasion. In riding past 
one of their villages some mornings ago, the 
people came out to look at us ; and, when we 
came up, the head-mnan gently laying hold of 
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the reins of one of our bridles, begged us to 

stop and become his guests. It was in vain, 

that we assured him, that, though prevented 
by necessity from acceptiog his invitation at 
that time, we should come on some future 
day and partake of his fare. Hewould not 
be content, unless we fixed the day, and 
confirmed the promise by joining our hands 
together. Having doneso, he then allowed 
us to depart. ‘The appointed day having ar- 
rived, we went to the village, in conformity 
wiih our engagement, and were received most 
kindly by the chief man and his people, in a 
delightful grove of mulberry trees, skirted on 
one side by a running stream. Couches, 
spread with cool mats, were laid out for us in 
such numbers, that they formed a large circle, 
within which the greatest part of the village 
was assembled. We sat and conversed for 
about, an hour, respecting the king, the coun- 
uy, the crops, &c. They invited us to go 
out and hawk with them ; but it was then 
too hot for such amusement. When conver- 
sation began to flag, the school-master and 
priest of the village alternately chaunted the 
verses and odes of Hafiz. ‘The scene was 
altogether most interesting, novel and amusing. 
The schoolmaster was a wit and punster, and 
the priest not disdaining a jects they cut con- 
tinually at each other. When breakfast was 
ready, we wentintothe house to eat it. It 
consisted of excellent pillaw and delicious 
milk ; and we made a most hearty meal. We 
returned to town, very much pleased with 
oureniertainment, the place, and the people ; 
having left them, with a promise to return 
again some morning early, to amuse ourselves 
with their hawks; and to teach them to 
shoot birds Aying. In the course of this visit, I 
met with an old man, who was with Ahmed 
Shah at the battle of Panneput. He boasted 
of having plundered Delhee, Mauttra and 
Agrah ; he was 95 years of age, could see 
— and had still an excellent recollection. 
he people of this village are of the tribe 
called Daoodzye, who mostly inhabit the 
middle tract of the uppermost or most west- 
erly part of the valley of Peshonr., It is 
situated about four miles from the town, in a 
direction north-west. 

The very idea of staying all the hot weather 
in Peshour, is shocking. No tattee can be 
used ; and, nota breath of air circulates in 
our house or apartments. Neither can we 
encamp onthe outside of the town ; for the 
bands of thieves, which infest the country, 
roaming in parties of three or four hundred, 
would annoy us dreadfully. Indeed, it would 
be impracticable to prevent them ; and the 
king could no more do it than we. 

The next letters tn succession have never come to 
hand: having perished in the fleet with Admiral 
Trowbridge. Nevertheless we have received a 
tketch of the route going and returning. 


Observanda Externa.—Austria, Germany. France. Prussia. [1600 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AUSTRIA. 

Ecclesiastical Property.—Vienna, Sept.24, 
Our rich capitalists discover great inclination 
to purchase the ecclesiastical property. These 
lands are in general the best in the monarchy, 
but nevertheless, they are but badly culti« 
vated ; they therefore offer mines of wealth, 
It is hoped that Government will modify the 
edict which appoints the payment for eccles~ 
iastical effects to be made in cash; and tha 
at least a part of the purchase may be paid i 
bank-bills, either according to their curren 
value, or at the stipulated value of 300 fo 
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-100, 
FRANCE. 

Failure of the Vines, &@c.—Bourdeaux 
Sept. 8. Atlength the society of Sciences, 
Belles lettres, and Arts of Bordeaux, has 
spoken out. They announce a prize question 
in these terms:—‘‘ The vine was formerly 
so great a source of riches for the department 
of the Gironde that the cultivators neglected 
other produce of the earth, to employ thems 
selves intirely in the culture of that valuable 
vegetable. But, since the war has interrup- 
ted our commercial relations, the productions 
of the vineyards have been, soto say NULL, 
and the industrious husbandman has been 
obliged to seek support from other branches 
of cultivation...... ut what obstacles has the 
man to overcome who departs from the 
beaten track! Whiat courage is necessary 
to surmount the difficulties that incessantly 
spring up at his feet, every step he takes!.... 
The society proposes a gold medal to the cul- 
tivation of colza, another to the cultivation 
of the Swedish turnip, another to the culti- 
vation of soda.—Other rewards are given by 
this society to. the breeders of Merino sheep ; 
to planters of woods, to artists, and to lites 
rati; for useful labours, &c. 

GERMANY. 

Scarcity of Cash.—Hamburgh Sept. 25. 
During a month past there have been fairs 
held in the principal towns of Bavaria pro~ 
perly so called. ‘They have been very full 
attended, and have suffered but little from 
the scarcity of cash, which ts so heavily 
complained of in all other parts of Germany. 

Manufactures.—Lately there has been in 
ancient Bavaria a remarkable forwardnes 
among the people to establish manufactories 
Goverument supports the activity of indivt 
duals and furnishes them assistance. 

PRUSSIA. 

Monasteries Scularized.—Berlin Sept. 22, 
The intention of secularizing the monasteries 
of Silesia, continues to be reported: it is 
thought that measure would proae 30 mil« 
ions of crowns. It is said also, that the du- 
ties of excise and direct imposts will be cons 
siderably augmented. 
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State Paper.—The sequestration put on 
the properties of Prussian individuals in the 
duchy of Warsaw is entirely taken off. Not- 
withstanding this favourable intelligence our 
State-paper continues to smk in value instead 
of rising. 

PRUSSIAN SILESIA. 

State of Manufactures.—B:eslaw Sept. 20. 
The manufactures of linen and woollen of 
this province, have languished during many 
years: but we hope through the special care 
of our monarch they will soon see better 


Agricultural Report.—Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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which are up look well; though the ground 
is very wet.—The residue of grass keep, is 
considerably gone off.—Stock of every de. 
scription is much lower.—Horses of inferior 
quallity not to be converted into money. 
—The flail and thrashing mill are pretty 
generally at work.—The grain of every de. 
scription turns out abutiddutly, and of a qual. 
lity that never was excelled.—Turnips (which 
are in general begun to be drawn off) are ra. 
ther affected by the grub, which was occasi- 
oned by the dronght in autuiti.—Coarse 


days. The manufacture of linen in Silesia | or long wool stationary.—Trade uf every de- ‘ 
before 1798 brought ‘in ccmmunibus annis | scription flat. 
20 millions of francs. Woollen manufac-| Suffolk.—The wheats that have been got t 
tures are next to linen. About 120,640 | in lately look well; but those got in early, : 
pieces of cloth were made yearly: of which | badly, many have been obliged to sow over t 
about two thirds were exported. In 1788 | again, our lands are in such a state, having : 
were exported 72,620 pieces dressed, and | had so long a continuance of wet, during : 
17,200 undressed. The cloth made here} this month, that I} fear many will not be : 
are common in quality. They demand nei- | able to get their wheat in at all: as the sea r 
ther skill, nor secrecy: all hands may work | son is very far advanced, seldom has wheat My 
at them: all the country derives a profit | been sowing so late—Turnips fetch £5 per b 
from them: the whole population depends | acre: and we expect will be dearer.—Hay is i 
on them for subsistence, and that without | #9 per load; and we expect in the spring ‘ 
speculation or rivalship. The province pos- | it will be £12. Stock of every kind do but ' 
sesses a few manufactories of cotton and | indifferently; owing to the wet season, the 
stufls mixed of silk and thread: but of | sheep drop fast, and we fear will produce se- 
small consequence. The tanneries deserve | rious losses for the graziers, if frosty weather y 
more attention: they are numerous, but ne- | does not soon set in. 
glected, whether from prohibitions which re- * — 
or by want of capital in the} MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
SWEDEN. BETWEEN THE 20TH OF OCTOBER, AND THE 
Silk Manufacture.—Stockholm Sept. 14 1510. 
Our silk manufactures are standing stock BIRTHS. 
a : } in- The spouse of the Prince of Neufchatel and Wagram 
still, occasioned by the difficulty of obtain (Berthier) was lately delivered of a son, who immediately 
ing raw silk, which is exorbitantly dear. received the title of Duke of Valengin. 
MARRIAGES. 
. v At St. James’s Mr. G. Lyndon, of Gerrard-strect, to 
AGRICULTURAL Miss T. Killick, Esq. of 
ster.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut. Col. Kerri- 
County of Essex, Nov. 23d, 1810. son, to Ellice At Maryicbone, Sir T. 
, ; i » | Bart. to Miss Cochrane, daughter of Sir Alex. Cochrane 
* Owing to the great quantity of poy eres K. B. Governor of Guadaloupe.—At Paisley, John Downie, 
pieces of wheat have been sown in bad order; | Esq. Assistant Commissary-General in the British, and 
; ; } . Colonel in the Spanish service, to Miss A. Gibson of 
and some still remain unfinished ? for the Paisley.—At St, Ann's, Soho, G, Skelton, Esq. to Mrs. 
same reason, the drill has not beén ased so Mantell, relict of the late Rev. T. Mantell, Rector of 
4 4 ‘ T ‘rensham in Surrey.—At New Abbey, near Dumfries, Mr. 
much as it would otherwise have been. Phe A. C. Johnston, to Miss A. C. Wright, daughter of the 
new sown wheats make but an indifferent | jate Dr. J. Wright, of Martinique. —At Cripplegate, J 
‘ 4 ; Parke, Esq. of Hoxton, to Miss M. Knight, of the same 
appearance except on the lighter soils. The St, Stephen's, Bristol, € Esq. to 
malsters allow that the ** work re- fiss Moir, of Nazing, Essex.—At 
A , Mr. F. S. Brawn, of the Royal Navy .to Miss’ E. M. 
markably well ,, and we have the best of flour Sumner.—At Daventry, Northamptonshire, J. F, Doxat, 
from this year’s: produce. Beans and peas Esq to Mics s. Watkins, of Daventry. — At Chigwell, 
T. Fisher, . of Beaconsfield, Nottinghamshire, to 
yield well. Clover-seeds eer but a short Miss E. Windsor of Hewitts.—At Newington, Surrey, 
: crop. More poe are grown in this coun- Mr. J. Fuller, of Charing. ross, to Mise Jane Garter, of 
‘ewington-place, Kennington.—At Islington, Mr. G. Mor- 
if ty, than usual. The afier-feed on the ware gan, of Ludgate-hill, to Miss Harreon of Kensington.— 
Jands has produecd a very valuable supply to DEaTuS 
all lean cattle. Turnips are good. Grass, | 7, countess De Lisle, Consort of Lonis XVIII her 
clover; and hay sell readily, on exorbitant | most Christian Majesty, died at Hartwell, of a dropsy, 
i i i after having lingered several years in a very bad state o' 
terms. Meat fur the table is advancing = health. Her Majesty’s death-bed was attended by the 
price. Count De Lisle and all the Princes and Princesses of the 
Royal Blood, of whom she took the most affectinnate 
Warwickshire. The variety of _ weather leave.—The Dowager Lady Elizabeth Astley, relict of the 
during the present month has much interrup- | much esteemed Sir Edward Astley, Bart. o Melton Con- i 
i H stable, in Norfolk.—Suddenly, in Chartes-street, Francis 
ii ted the routine of business usually carried on Baring, Esq. second son of Sohn Baring, Esq. of Mount ’ 
Ant at this season of the year.—The wheats | Radford, near Exeter.—Lieut. Governor Collins, at we . 
t 
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settlement of Hobart, in New South Wales, on the 4th 
March whilst sitting in his chair conversing with his sur- 

eon, who had attended him during a short illness of six 
avs.—Lately, at True, county of Tyrone, Edward Raverty, 
at the advanced age of 105 years; and singular to relate, 
the only circumstance he hadto regret was, that of sleep- 
ing one night out of the parish he was born in. He was 
perfectly sensible to the last moment of his life, and never 
had an hour’s sickress.—At Brandon-house, near Covén- 
try, aged 30, the Right Hon. Henry Yelverton, Lord Grey 
de Ruthyn, Baron Hastings, Wyford and Vallance.—At 
Spital-square, Mrs. Addington, aged 83, relict of Dr. 
Addington, of Mile End.—At Scottapd green, Enfield, 
Mrs. Sarah Fuller, daughter of the late W. Fuller, Esq. 
banker, Lombard-strect.—At Addington-place, Kent, L, 
Bartholomew, Esq. aged 8$.—At Kingswood-lodge, near 
Windsor, G. Bickerdie, Esq. formerly an eminent mer- 
chant in Manchester.—At sca, on board the Dromedary, 
on the Qist June last, Col. Wm. Paterson, Licut. Gover- 
nor of New South Wales, on his return to England from 
that colony.—At Cuildford, Mr. C. Booker, sen. one of 
the Aldermen of that place.—Within these few days, of 
an exhausted constitution, and a broken heart, Johnson 
the mechanist, late of Drury-lane 'Pheatre. He had been 
reduced to the greatest extremity of distress before he 
apprised the performers of the Lyceum of his condition. 
They all zealously subscribed for his support as soon as 
they heard of his situation ; but their assistance came too 
late forany hope of his recovery. He was a very inge- 
nious artist, and a worthy man. He was one of the 
victims of the calamity that befel Drary-lane Theatre 
in being thrown out of employment. He had been confi 
ned for debt several months.—S. Dendy, Esq. of Dorking 
—In street, Portman-square, Charles Moore 
Esq. auditor of public accounts.—At Epping, the Lady o 
Sir T. Coxhead. 


MR. ELPHINSTON. 


A marble slab has lately been erected, on the 
Eastern-wall of Kensington Church, to the 
Memory of Mr. Elphinston, a memoir of 
whose life appeared in our 7th volume, p. 529, 
and whose epistolary correspondence with Dr. 
Johnson, &c. will be found at page 755 of the 
same volume. The following is the in- 
scription s 


SACRED 
to the Memory of 
JAMES ELPHINSTON. 
His Mind was ingenuous, 
His Heart was affectionate, 
His Manners, though polished, were simple, 
His Integrity was undeviating, 
He was 
a great Scholar, 
And a real Christian. 
FRANKLIN, and JoHNsSON 
Were in the Number of his Friends. 


He was born at Edinburgh, Nov. 25, O.S. 1721, 

He died at Hammersmith, October 8, 1809. 

And his Remains are deposited near the South- 

Wall of this Church. 

in grateful remembrance of his vistues, and 
Affection, 

His Widow has caused this Tablet to be en- 
graven. 


_ For the POLITICAL PERISCOPE for 
this month, vide page 1647. 


Mr. Elphinston's Tom? Stone.—State of Trade. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, Nov. 20th, 1810, 


The non-intercourse with the Continent of 
Europe continues to keep down the prices of 
all West-India produce as Cotton, Coffee, 
Sugar, dyestuffs, &e. &e. The prices of 
all of which articles are merely nominal. 

The rancour of Bonaparte against Eng~ 
land, evinced in his multiplied Decrees 
against our commerce, it is feared will short. 
ly be manifested in the total interruption of 
all personal communication between this 
country and the Continent, under any cir 
cumstances whatever. Vessels and guards 
are stationed at every accessible point of the 
German coast, not only for the purpose of 
preventing smuggling, but of arresting any 
persons who may attempt to land, without 
regard to the nation to which they may be- 
long. Offenders of this description are ime 
mediately seized, and conveyed to Paris under 
a strong guard. Such, we understand, has 
been the fate, within the last fortnight, of 
eleven unfortunate natives of Germany, who 
were endeavouring to reach their homes on 
the Continent. 

A Decree of Bonaparte, dated from Fon- 
tainbleau, the 19th of last month, declares. 
that English manufactures found either in 
the public Custom-houses, or in private pos- 
session, shall be burnt. This law is not 
only extended to France, each Department 
of which is separately named in it, but to 
every State and Kingdom occupied by the 
French troops—-Switzerland, Italy, Naples, 
and Spain, and to all the remote dependen- 
cies.. The penal part enacts, that whoever 
shall be found in disobedience of this Decree, 
to introduce English manufactores, shall be 
branded in the hand, and shall be liable to 
imprisonment for a term not less than three 
and not more than ten years. 

No merchant in his empire shall be allow- 
ed to indorse any Bill of Exchange payable- 
in England, or drawn upon any person in 
the British dominions. 

The linen market in Ireland has had a 
considerable fall in the prices of that article, 
in consequence of the unexpected large quan- 
tities of flax-seed lately imported into that 
country from America; however the very 
low price has induced many speculators to 
export largely to the West Indies, South 
America, &c. &c., and the market for the 
sale of linen-cloth continues brisk. 

Notwithstanding a/l Bonaparte's decrees, 
the valuable articles of Timber, Hemp, Pitch, 
Tar and Turpentine find - their way into 
Great Britain, as verv considerable arrivals 
from the Baltic continue, owing to the 
openness of the present season. The only 


| embargo likely to take place effectually would 
be that of,sevcere frosi in those seas. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, between Octo- 
ber 20, and November 20, 1810, with the 

* Attornies, correctly extracted from the 
London Gazelte. 


BANKRUPTS. 


OCT. 23.——Bromley, G. Southwark, innkeeper. Ait. 
Ware, Blackman Street. 

Cropper, Rk. K. London Wall, Blackwellhall, factor. 
Fiske, Palsgrave Place. 

Deller, J. Enfield, shopkeeper. Att, ‘Taylor, Waltham 
Abbey. 

Evans, W. Canterbury, draper. tt. Wiltshire and Co. 
Old Broad Street. 

Greaves, J. P. H. Sharpe, and F. Fisher, Coleman Street, 
merchants. Ait, Swaine and Co. Old Jewry. 

Grundy, J. Salford, cotton-manufacturer. 
Manchester. 

Harding, T. Lock’s Fields, dealer in wine. ti. Robinson, 
Charter-house Square. 

Jacob, J. and W. Newgate Street, merchants. Ati. Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry. t 

Jennings, C. Poitsea, grocer. Att, Winckworth, Ports- 

outh. 

J. and C. C. Judd, Yeovil, gardeners. 
Batten. Yeovil. : 

Pearce, C. Old Street Road, builder. Ait, Lamb, St. 
Swithin’s Lane. 

Percival, W. Oxford Street, linen-draper. Ati. Dobie and 
Co. Crane Conrt, Fleet Street. 

Saul, T. Manchester, wooistapler. Att. Drow, Bermond- 
sey Street. 

Smedley, J. Salford, dyer. Att. Halstead and Co, Man- 
chester. 

Spencer, W. Wolverhampton, gun-barrel manufacturer. 
Att. Wood, Wolverhampton, 

J. and S. Sawyer, Bristol, merchants. Leman, 

ristol. 

Tudor, R. Liverpool, builder. 4#t. Davies, Liverpool. 
Upton, J. Great Welmetham, farmer, Att. Parsons and 
Co. Hadleigh. 
Windsor, J. W. Portsea, auctioneer. Ati. Glendening, 

Portsea. 


Att. 


Att, Edge, 


@7.——Burrows, J. Mirfield, Yorkshire, corn-merchant. 
Att, Scott, Leeds. 

Charchouse, Hammersmith, bricklayer. 
Clifford’s Inn. 

Coombe, B. M. City Road, furnishing ironmonger. Att. 
Wiiks, Hoxton Square. 

Dodson, J. Cranbrook, Kent, brewer. Jit. Bigg, Hatton 
Garden. 

Donald, W. West Drayton, Middlesex, draper. 
Teasdale, Threadneedle Street. 

Earnshaw, R. Manchester, cotton-merchant. 4/t, Heslop, 
Manchester. 

Evans, T. Oxford Street, victualler. Att, Shearman, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. ; 

Hart, J. Scholes, Wigan, Lancashire, manufacturer. Ate. 
Avison, Liverpoo!. 

Kerschver, J. Silver Street, Cheapside, goldsmith. «zt. 
Atkinson, Castle Street, Falcon Square. 

Laycock, T. Minories, slop-seiicr. At. Adams, Old Jewry. 

Pagett, D. Leicester, grocer. tt. Jarvis, Hinckley. 

Phillips, Sir R. knight, New Bridge Street, bookseller, Ait. 
Harman, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 

Piggott, K. Rotherhithe, common brewer. tt. Hall and 
Co, Salter’s Hall. 

Robinson, H. St. John Street, West Smith@eld, iron- 
founder. Att. Lowless and Co. St. Mildred’s Court, 
Poultry. 

Rowlandson, Bates, Rowlandson, Isaac, and Brien, Cheap- 
side, merchants. tt. Nind, Throgmorton Strect, 

Sarjent, J. Jermyn Street, watchmaker. Ait, Cuppage, 
and Co, Jermyn Street. 

Smith, J. and J. Birmingham, linen-drapers, tt, Webb 
and Co. Birmingham. i 

Smith, R. Minories, and Chapel Row, Chelsea, linen- 
draper Att. Young, Vine Street, Piccadilly, 

Smith, W. Stratford, Essex, corn-chandler. Att, Mey- 
mott, Yurrow’s Buildings, Blackfriars Road, 


Ait. Field, 


Al, 


$0.—Almond, J. Ulves Walton, Lancashire, corn- 
dealer. Alt. Windle, John Street. 

Ellis, J. Ashburton, Devon, tanner. . 

Gummer, P. Bridport, twine-spinner. Att, Anstice and 
Co. Temple. 

Hayward, J. and G. Tarney, London Street and Whitecha- 
el Road, merchants, 4‘. Palmer and Co. Copthali 
Court. 


List of Bankrupts, 
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Heald, J. Cloak Lane, merehant. ti. Palmer and Cv. 
Copthall Court. 

Hutchings, M. Tetcott, spinster. tt. Bowring, Exeter. 

Jackson, W. Liverpool, grocer. Ait. Blackstock, Temple, 

Johnson, J. High Street, Southwark, hop-merchant. rt. 
Hannam, Covent Garden, 

Mathews, RK. Kings Arms Buildings, Wood Street, Black. 
well Hall factor. tg. Williams, Austin Friars. 

Meek, B. Cross Keys Yard, Bermondsey Sireet, paper. 
merchant. A#t. Kayil, Newington. 

Nelson, W. and R. Morris, Liverpool, merchants. 4/1, 
Whitley, Liverpool. 

Robson, M. Albemarle Street, milliner. ts, Cuppage and 
Co. Jermyn Street, 

Russell, J. Perry Bar, Stafford, gun-barrel manufacturer, 
Att, Price and Co, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Sargent, D. Southwark, wine-merchant. ft. 
Merchant Taylor’s Hall. 

Ward, M. Gosport, spirit-merchant. it. Bleasdale and 
Co. New Inn. 

Waterhouse, J. Manchester, victualler. tf, Milne and 
Co. Temple. 


NOV. $.—~Barnsdall, R. Sawley Field, Derby, boat. 
builder, Alt, Low, St. Albans Street. 

Bevan, J. Swansea. Att. Barber, Gray's Inn Square. 

Bone, J. and W. Hone, Strand, booksellers. ft. Birkett, 
Boud Court, Walbrook. 

Borrow, J. St. Issey, Cornwall, corn-factor, Att. Shep. 
herd and Co. Bedford Rew. 

Bradiy, J. Maid Lane, Southwark, smith. Att. Benbow 
and Co. Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Chadwick, R, Porchester, baker. Aft, Smart, Red Lion 
Squaye. 

Donet J. St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, victualler. Att, 
Price and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 
Fidler, G. E. Oxford Street, jeweller. Att. Wells, East 
Street, Ked Lion Square, 
Gaist, J. Portsea, stationer. 
Street. 

Goodair, J. Queen Street, Cheapside, merchant. Aft. 
Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Gordon, T. T. Steadman, and 8, Howland, Tower Street, 
merchants. Att. Swann, New Basinzhall Street. 

Hardacre, 8S. and W. Barnard, Littie St. Thomas Apostles, 
merchant, tt. Mason and Co, Foster Lane, 

Hogson, J. and C. Quarrell, Radclitie, calico-printers. 
Ait Duckworth, Manchester, 

Holmes, ¥. Warwick, grocer. Att, Baxter and Co. Fur. 
nival’s Inn. 

Hope, P. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Blackstock, Temple. 

Houlden, T. Spilsby, Lincoln, maister. tt. Eliw, Chao- 
cery Lane. 

Jones, R. Bow Chureh Yard, merchant. Att. Swain and 
Co, Old Jewry. 

Lake, 3. Hyde Street, Bloomsbury, dealer. ft. Allen, 
Carilisi¢ Street, Soho Square. 

Lees, E. Basingtiall Street, merchant. 4#. Toulmin, Al- 
dermanbury. 

Luc«s, W. Bishop’s Castle, Salop, currier. Att. Gale and 
Son, Bedferd Street, Bedford Row. 

Merdon, J. Rochester, linen-draper. tt. Reardon and 
Co. Corbet Court, Gracechiurch Street. 

Merritt, W. Mili Lane, Tooley Street, merchant, Att. 
Tilson, Chatham Place, New Bridge Street. . 

Mountain, J. Pancras, victualler. tt. Jones and Co. New 
Court, Friars. 

Morphy, D. B. enameller. Afi. Hinrich, Cecil 
Street, Strand, 

Richards, J. Budge Row, merchant. tt. Wild, Castie 
Street, Falcon Square. 

Roberts, J. Kent Road, stone-mason. Aft. Humphreys, 
‘Tokenhouse Yard. 
Roche, J. H. Sudbury, Suffolk, wine-merchant. Att. 
Rogers and Son, Manchester Buildings, Westminster. 
Robinsun, W. Manchester, cotton-spinner. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 

Swift, J. Commerciat Road, boot maker. Att. Huglies, 
Dean Street, Fetter Lane. 

Voriey, R. K. Forapston, Northampton, shopkeeper, Ait. 
Ste; henson, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Woud, W. A. and A, Wood, Manchester, cotton-mer- 
chants. Ellis, Chancery Lane. 


zasdale, 


Ait, Barrow, Threadneedle 


6.——Askew, J. Strand, straw-hat manufacturer, it, 
Mayhew, Symond’s Inn, 

Bailey, J. Chatham, rope-maket. 4s. Templer, Burr 
Street, East Smithfield. 

Britten, W. High Holborn, cordwainer, tt, Edmunds 
and Son, Linco!n’s Inn, 

Bullard, S. Elm, Isle of Ely, dealer. tt, Wortham, Cas- 
tle Street, Holborn. 

Burt, W. Red Cross Street, bag-merchant. Att. Riphin, 
Dean Street, Soho. 

Cannon, B. Duyal’s Lane, cow-keeper. Att. Parton, 
Walbrook, 
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Davy, M. Holt, Norfolk, grocer. Ballachey, Capel 
Court. 


Grayston, G. Deptford, victualier. A/t., Harris and Soa, 


Castle Street, Youndsditch. 


. Liverpool, merchant. tt. Windle, Jolin Street, | 
\ 


Mail, 
Bedford Row. 


Haworth. K Kingston upon Hull, merchant, vt. Exley | 


ind Co,, Purnivals 

Hui, ?, Charlotte Street, Port!and Place, upholder. 
Warrand and Co. Budge Row. 

Hooper, J. Higsler’s Lane. Blackfriars Road, common 
brewer, Ait. Popkin, Dean Street, Soho, 

Hutchinson, W. P. Liverpool, wholesale vrocer. At- 
kinson and Co. Chancery Lane. 

Jacobs, M. High Street, Shadwe!l, slop-seller. Har. 
riss and Co, Castle Street, Houasdiieh 

Jerden, W. Greenwich, metal-worker. 4/1. Latkow, 
Wardrobe Place, Doctor’s Commons. 


Ubugworth, J. Liverpool, victualler. Att. Windle, John ; 


Street, Bedford Row. 

Johnson, D. Ivey Lane, trank-maker. Aft. Wood, Rich- 
mond Buildings, Soho. 

Iveson, T. Queen 
ton, Great James Screet, Bo ifurd Row. 

Lazenby, L. Parson's Green, Pulham, stuck-broker. 
Bonsfield, Bouverie Street. 

Lecomte, E, Feiter Lane, jeweller. 40. Mayhew, Sy- 
mond’s Inn. 

Mill, G. Bristol, victualler. Att. Jacobs, Bristol. 

Natali, P. Oxford Mow, shop-keeper.’ Att. Hart, Popes 
Head Alley, Cornhiti. 


Nicholson, W. Carvurton Street, silkemercer. Buons- 


tield, Bouverie Street. 
Owen, T. Manchester, corn-factor. tt, Clark and Co. 
Chancery I ane. 
Phillips, B. Bristol, cabinet-maker. tt. Vizarl and Co. 
Lincoin’s Inn. 
Powis, jun, Southwark, linen-draper. 4¢t. Truwhitt, 
Lyon’s Inn, 

Quick, J. Tiverton, Devon, linen-draper. Ait. Lys, 
Pooks Court, Chancery Lane. 

Simpson, and Mirk Lane, merchants. Aft. 
Bigg, Hatton Garden, 

Southwood, ‘T. Castle Street, Huiborn, carpet-dealer. Att. 
Stephenson, Lincoln’s fan. 

$tedman, J. Hare Street, Spitalfields, baker. tt. Kiss, 
Printer Street, Blackfriars, 

Suter, J. Deptford, bricklayer. tt. Cartar, Deptford. 

Tullol,J. Great Coram Street, merchant, ft. Pickering, 

#$Fishmonger’s Hall, Thames Street. 

Weish, J. and J. Sexton, New Compton Street, calico- 
glaziers, Att. Pattin, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. 


10.——Barton, T. G. and W. W. Liverpool, merchants. 
Att. Rawlinson and Son, Liverpool. 

Beddington, T. Northampton, mercer. Att. Foulkes and 
Co. Grays Inn. 

Béil, T. Nicholas Lane, merchant. Att. Gregson and Co. 
Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Bird, J.D. Cardiff, bookseiler. James, Gray's 

Birkett, H. J. Norton Falgate, cheescmonger, dst, 
lett and Co. Finsbury Square. 

Blore, W. Knightsbridge, carpenter. Att. Mills, Vine 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Brickwood, J. S. Stoke Newington, broker. tt. Parn- 
toner and Son, Lombard Street. ’ 

Brookman, J. Winchester, tanner. 4¢#. Allen, Clifford's 


na. 

Bull, J, W. Banks, and G. Bryson, King Strect, Cheap- 
side, linen-drapers. Att. Sherwood, Canterbury Square. 

Champ, J. Chichester, money-scrivener, st. Few, Heu- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, 

Chatterton, W. Manchester, confectioner. tt, Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 

Clayton, T. Maidenhead, printer. vt. Egerton, Gray's 
nn. 

Combe, J. Upper Cleaveland Street, baker, Att. Sieven- 
son, Checquer Court, Chariug Cross. 

Crosley, W. S. and J. Basinghall Strect, woollen-manu- 
facturers. .4tt. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Culley, H. Brewer Street, Golden Square, grocer, Ait. 
Young, Vine Street, Piccadilly. é 

Darling, W. Lock’s Fields, Southwark, victualler. Att. 
Loxley, Cheapside. é 

Dent, J. Quebec Street, butcher. tt. Bellamy, Clifford's 
Inte 

Dickenson, E. W. Liverpool, merchant. Ati. Windle, 
John Street, Bedford Row. 

Fearon, J. Cheapside, Norwich shawl-manufacturer. Att, 
Birkett, Bond Court, Walbrook. 
Ford, W. Beckington, maister. 4. Oakley, Martin's 

Lane, Cannon Street. 
Fourdrinier, H. and S, Cannon Street and Charing Cross, 
paper-manufacturers. Ast. Abbott, Abchurch Lane. 
Greenhow, W. Manchester, merchant, és, Duckworth 
and Co. Manchester. 


List of Bankrapls, 


et, Ho!born, victualler. Att. Whit- 
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Harper, W. Manclf@ster, cotton-manufacturer, Att. Wile 
lis aad Co. Warnford Court. 
J. jun. Hull, metchant. Att. Placard and Co. 
ull. 
Haycock, Whitechapel, victualler. Argill, White. 
chapel Road, 
Hooper, G. Long Alley, Moorfields, victualler, 
lins and Co. Spital square. 
Hopkias, J. Worcester, merchant. 4ét. Platt, Temple, 
veil, J, Chester, linen-draper, Att, Tarrant, Chancery 
ane 
Howorti, S, Whitley, Surrey, turner. tt, Wilks, Hox- 
ton Square, 
Hurnbderston, M. B. Kingston upon Hull, spirit-merchant. 
Ate. Rosser and Son, Birtlett’s Buildinys. 
I. C. Liverpool, grocer. Young and Cu. 
Street, Strand, 
James, N. Minchester, victnaller. Att. Elis, Manchester. 
Mann, J. Haibaro, Warwick, draper. Eyre, Gray’s 
Inn Square. 
Mortos, A. Ham Common, Surrey, corn-dealer, Aft. 
A’Beckert and Co. Broad Street, Golden Square. 
Muro iy, G. Bread Strezt, Cheapside, calico-printer. Alt. 
Adams, Old Jewry. 
and H. Middieton, Hull, merchants. Mare 
tin, - . 
Pemberton, J. Woodend, Staffordshire, cow-dealer. Att. 
Turner and Co. Bloomsbury Square. 
Phi'p, R.jun. and W. Goslinz, Great St. Helens, up. 
hoisterers. Att. Seiice, St. Mary Axe. 
Plymouth Dock, printer. vt. Williams and Co, 
rinces Street, Red Liou Square, 
yoolds, J. Swaasea, tanner. Aft. Price and Co, Lin- 
co.n's inn, 
Richardson, J, Berwick on Tweed, merchant. Att, Bur 
nett, Middie Temple Lane. 
Roby, R. Bucklersbary, warchouseman. Att. Mason and 
Co, Foster Lane. 
Round, J. Dudley, cordwainer. 4}. Turner and Co, 
Bloomsbury Square. 
Schotieid, G. Shrewsbury, brazier, it. Rosser and Son, 
Bartlett’s Buildings, 
haw, W. B. St. Paui’s Caurch Yard, warehouseman. Alt, 
Kiriman, Cioak Lane. 
Sill, J. aad W. Watson, Liverpool, merchants. tf, 
Blackstock, ‘Temple. 
Simeon, M. Bath, lace-merchant. tt. Nethersole and 
Co. Essex Street, Strand. 
Souidy, J. Barnard Cestie, Durham, bookseller. Att. 
Wharton aud Co, Tempie. 
Strickiand, J. Stourport, Worcestershire, skinner, Att. 
Williams, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
Strickland, T, and T, N. Brickworth, erpool, merchants, 
Att. Cooper and Co, Southampton Buudings. 
Tayior, and T’. Smeiley, Liverpool, merchants. 4ft. 
Battye, Chancery Lane. 
Terry, T. Chatham, grocer. Att. Sherwood, Cushien 
Court, Broad Strect. 


Att. Col. 


Titniringtoa, J. Liverpool, merchant. it, Mussey and 
Co. Liverpool. 


13.——Banks, W. King Street, Cheapsie, linen-draper. 
Att, Eastorouk, Haymarket. 

Berridge, R. Islington, merchaat. Al’. Wasbrough, 
Copthall Court. 

Boulton, G. Reading, cabinct-maker. 4/t. Debary and 
Co. Temp'e. 

Cling, F. Church Court, Clement's Lane, mercaant. Att. 
Barker, Temple. 

Easterby,J. Kotherhithe, rope-maker. Att, Walker, Old 


Jewry. 

Eyre, J, Charing Cross, trunk-maker. 44, Hannam, Co- 
veat Garden, Piazza. 

Fourdrinier, S. and W. Sale, Charing Cross, ,stationers. 
Att Mitton and Co. Kuight Rider sirect. 

Lee, H. Halberton, Devoashire, shopkeeper. Att, Lys, 
Tvoks Court. 
Lee, T. Poland Street, coachmaker. Eastabrook, 
Haymarket. 
Mankin, T. Peckham, coalfactor. 4s. Harman, Wine 
Office Court. 

May, H. Bristol, corn-factor. tt. Sweet and Co. Temple. 

Raynes, M. and W. Bawtree, Kiue Anchor Koad, Surrey, 
Ath Vodd, Hart street, Biooms.- 

ty. 

Rolie, W. Lower Edmonton, victualler. 
Co, Shoreditch. 

Stacey, W. Fromicy, Surrey, horse-dealer. 4¢#. Manning, 
Clement’s Inn. 

Tilley, J. Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, insurance 
broker. 4tt, Harman, Wine Office Court. 

Toledano, P. de Karuck, Grea! Prescott Sirect, merchant 
Att, Evitt and Co, Haydon Square. 
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Winstanley, R. jun. King Street, Cheapside, and G. Hud- 
son, Manchester, warehousemen, tt. Wiltshire and 
Co. Old Broad Street, 

Wood, W. High Street, Lambeth, cooper. Att, Wilkin- 
son and Co. Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 


17.——Arnold, W. S. Prince’s Square, Carpenter. Alt, 
Reeks, Weliclose Square. 

Baker, C. Bristol, seedsman. Att. Sweet and Co. Temple. 

Bastiett, T. and B. West, Wandsworth, calico-printers. 
Alt. Jepson, Castle Street, Holborn. 

Beaumont, W. Rossiand. Yorkshire, cotton-spinners, Att. 
Wriggiesworth, Gray’s Inn. 

Breton, J. L. Church Lane, Chelsea, mariner. Att. Foulkes, 
and Co, Southampton Street. 

Brown, J. Manchester, builder. Alt. Hurd, Temple. 

Bullard, $. and J. C. Builard, jun. Elmin, Cambridge, 
farmers. tt. Kenrick, Hatfield street. 

Butcher, N. Windmill Street, Finsbury Square, butcher. 
Syddall, Alcersgate Street. 

Cole, M. T. Hation Garden, copper-plate engraver. Att. 
Owen and (0. Bartlett’s buildings. 

Cooper, J. Plymouth, dealer, Att. Lamb, Aldersgate 
Street. 

Curtis, J. Spring Street, Mary-le-Bone, tallow-chandler. 
Att, Eastabrooke, Haymarket. 

Ditchtield, J. Munchester, cotton-manufacturcr. Ait. 
Wi.lis and Co Warnford Court. 

Edwards, W. Tooley Street, victualler. ft. Popkin, Dean 
Street, Soho, 

Gamon, J, Wateringsbury, Kent, innkeeper. Att. Webb, 
Thomas Street, Southwark. 

Hawkins, W. Cheltenham, plumber. 4/t. Vizard and Co. 
Lincoin‘s Inn. 

Hatsckel, G. Gerrard Street, Soho, tailor. Att. Smith, 
Charles Street, Cavendish Square. 

Howell, R. Manchester, porter-dealer, tt. Wriggles- 
worth, Gray’s Inn Square. 

Johnston, J. Maidstone, woollen-draper. Ireland, 
Staple’s Inn. 

Laidman, J. Gravel Lane, Christ Church, hatter. 7t. 
Mey mott, Burrow’s Buildings, Blackfriar’s Road. 

Rancaster, A. St. James’s Street, milliaer, Att. Wyburn 
and Co. Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. 

Lara, A. Minories, woollen-draper. Att. Howard and Co. 
Jewry Street, Aldgate. 

Matthews, W. Stone, Staffordshire, and J, Phillips, Liver- 
001, boot-makers. Ati, Windle, John Street, Bedford 


ow. 

Maynard, T. Clerkenwell, horse-hair manufacturer. At. 
Hillyard and Co. Copthal! Court. 

Messenger, W. Mitcham, stonemason. tt, Fryett, Mill- 
bank Street. 

Milburn, W. Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate Street, mer- 
chant. tt. Desse and Co. Breams Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 

Moulson, R P. Wiggan, and P. Fawcett, Manchester, 
manufactprers. Duckworth and Co. Manchester. 
Neave, J. Longham, Dorsetshire, mealman. Ait. Biake, 
Cook’s Court, Carey Street. ' 
Peck, J. Lombard Strect, stationer. Aft. Stevens, Sion 

College Gardens, Aldermanbury. 

Risdon, J. Huddersfield, top-maker. Att, Evans, Hatton 
Garden. 

Roberts, E. Hammersmith, bricklayer. Att. Impey and 
Co. Inner Temple Lane. : 

Salter, J. Bath, cordwainer. Att. Morton, Furnival’s Inn. 

Sargent, S. Bath, china-man, Aft. Morton, Furnival’s Inn. 

Scott, G. and E. Barchard, Fenchurch Street, Chambers, 
ship-brokers. Att. Kirkman and Co. Shorter*s Court, 
Throgmorton Street. 

Seaton, R. J. ¥. and J. Seaton, Pontefract, York, bankers. 
Att Coleman, Pontefract. 

Smith, J. Totness, Devonshire, coal-merchant. it. Pal- 
mer, Barnard Inn, Holborn, 

Smith,J. Newton, Manchester, muslin-mannfacturer. 
Miiwe and Co. luner Temple. ‘ 
Stechert, L. Hanover Street, tailor. tt. Hinrich, Cecil 

Street, Strand. 

Strand, F. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Battye, Chancery 
Lane. 

Westatl, Hungerford, Wiltshire, tanner. Baxter 
and Co. Furnivai’s Inn. 

Wiggins, 8. Ciothfair, tailor. Att. Castle, Furntval’s Inn. 

Wilhnams, T. Newgate Streei, wholesale linen-draper. 
Hartley, Bridge Streets Biackfriars. 

Williams, T. s. Liverpool, merchant. Blac! stock, 
Temple. 

Williamson, G. York, shoe-maker. Ait. Ellis, Chancery 
Lane. 

Woodford, T. and T. Kelton, Stratford, Essex, dyers. 
Ait. Puiien, Fore Street. ‘ 

Youug, J. Bury Street, Bloomsbury, livery-stable keeper. 
Ati, Adams, Great Russel Street. 


List of Bankrupts. 
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CERTIFICATES. 
Ackland, N. Union Court, Bishopsgate Street, worsted. 


maker. 

Addis, C. Boswell Court, money-scrivener. 

Alexander, J, Duke Street, Aldgate, broker, 

Aydon and Ewell, Halifax, irou-!ounders. 

Ballin, 8. Wotton under Edge, silyers:nith, 

Bendy, S. Bow Common, soap-maker. 

Bennett, J. Tavistock, Devon, mercer. 

Bentley, R. Wellclose Square, haberdasher. 

Bloore, J. Ludgate Hill, victualler. 

Bolton, R. Horton, Yorkshire, calico-manufacturer. 

Bracken, Williams, and Bracken, Lothbury, flannel-mas 
nufacturers. 

Bryan, T. Sloane Street, Chelsea, crocer, 

Cantrell, T. Manchester, straw-hat manufacturer. ‘ 

Caw, T. Bush Lane, Cannon Street, merchant, 

Cook, R. Little St. James’s Street, victualler, 

Cort, R. Bread Street, Cheapside, warchouseman. 

Danson and Walmsley, Liverpool, merchants, 

Davies, W. Cradley, Worcestershire, gun-barrel maker. 

Delany, J. Liverpool, draper. 

Dixon, W. and H. Rotherhithe, timber-merchants. 

Duckworth, 1. Parbold, Lancashire, victualler. 

Dudden, J. Shepton Mallet, banker. 

Dulin, W. St. Margaret's Hill, jeweller, 

Easton, S. Dover, brandy-merchant. 

Evered, A. Lower Grosvenor Street, wine-mercha' 

Faulding, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. 

Forster, J. Sunderland, linen-draper. 

Gaskell, J, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, linen-draper. 

Grouch, T, Cucktield, Sussex, grocer. 

Hanson, J. and T. Hurst Green and Battle, Sussex, inn. 
keepers, 

Harrison, H. York, rope-maker. 

Hitchcox, J. Broughton, Oxford, miller, 

Hole, W. Islington, apothecary. 

Horner, J, Framwellgate, Durham, tanner. 

Howarth, P. Sowerby bridge, Halifax, linen-draper, 

Jerritt, G. Piccadilly, hatter, ‘ 

Kautiman, C. H. New London Street, merchant. 

Kennett, R. Cheapside, hatter. 

Kent, BE, White Lion Street, Goodman's Fields, furnishing 
ironmonger. 

Kinnear, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Kirby, W. Manchester, merchant. 

Knott, J. Margate, shue-maker. 

Lister, T. King Street, coach-plater. 

Livermore, T. Chelmsford, grocer. 

Lioyd, W. Bristol, merchant. 

Loat, W. Little Ormond Street, Queen’s Square, plasterer. 

Lond, T. Devoushire Street, piano-forte maker. 

Mallatratt, J. Wansford, Northampton, innhoider, 

Mant and Adams, Leadenhail Street, hat-manufacturers, 

Nathan, M. J. Godmanchester, silversmith. 

Nelson, C. Brixton, Surrey, coal-merchgnt. 

Ogden and W indl 


MBAT.® 


ham, New Sarum, bankers, 

Parker, S. Sonth Lambeth, underwriter. 

ferkins, J. Queen Street, wholesale stationer. 

Perks, 8. Wa.sall, factor. 

Petrie, Kempton, and Ward, Hanworth, dealers, 

Pitt, J. Coleman Street, auctioneer, 

Porter, R. St. Albans, shopkeeper. 

Read, T. Leeds, merchant. 

Redfern, J. Bury, Lancaster, baker. 

Remington, J. St. Ives, liquor-merchant. 

Richardson, W, and C, ‘T, Bell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants, 

Rybot, F. Cheapside, mercer, 

Sanderson, kK. jun. Hull, grocer, 

Sandon, R. Deptford, wine and brandy-merchant. 

Sharples, J. Walton, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer. 

Shynn, J. Bow, whitesmith. 

Siow, G. Manchester, dealer. 

Sowden, J. and J, Hodgson, Leeds, oil-merchants. 

Spilsbury, C, Skinner Street, printer. 

Strack, W. Pancras Lane, merchant. 

Sutclitle, A, Lane's End, cotton-manufacturer. 

Taylor, J. Banbury, Oxford, miller. 

Thomas, T. Charter House Square, jeweller. 

Tuson, J. Chicksand Street, builder. 

Tutin, R. Chandos Street, Covent Garden, cheesemonger. 

‘Tydeman, S. Colchester, ironmonger, . 

Unsworth, J. Manchester, perfumer. : 

Unwin, S. Disley, Cheshye, shopkeeper. 

Von Doornik, Griffith, and Denosan, Wellclose Square, 
atent soap-makers. 

Ward, ‘I’. Cheapside, haberdasher. 

Warrington, J. Newcastle, butcher. 

Warwick, W. Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, jeweller. 

Woodward, T. jun. Ride, Suffolk, shopkeeper. 

Worth, T. Dowgate Hill, stationer. ’ 

Wyatt, J. Mitre Court, Aldgate, wholesale stationer. 
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Smithfield, of to sink the offal. COALS. Sunderland. Newcastle. 
1810. d. Oct. 20} 53s6d. to 55s.0d. | 48s.6d. to 60s. Od. 
Oct. 201510416 O17 617 O]o0 0 27 | 54 0 58 0 50 0 62 0 
271510}6 017 617 0 Nov; 3/506 53 6 | 44 6 62 0 
Nov. 3/5 8151017 817 6100 10/590 533 1499 63 0 
10/5 81510]7 617 8]0 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. |. 
ZOct. 2014 4]7 017 0 | 238 
4 415 417 017 oloo Se Beg | 285 
Nov. 3/4 6/5 2/6 4/6 8loc og | 
10}4 415 215 416 8}0 0 Oct.21 | 50 | 59 | 56 29,62 | 36 Showery 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 22/57 61 45) 435 | 48 Showery 
Hay Straw Hay. Straw. 23 | 49 | 53 | 44 257 | 42 Fair 
24| 4652141! (83 | 24 Fair 
Oct. 20710 0013100] 9 9013 00 25 | 42 | 50| 40 30,16 | 34 Fair 
27/10 5013120) 9100]3 00 26/39! 49| 44) | 42 Fair 
Nov. 3}10 0013 60] 9 90|2160| . 27| 46} 39! 05 | 31 Cloudy 
00)3120|] 9120),2160/ 28 | 47 | 49 | 40 29,62 | © Rain 
Butts, 50to 56lb. 22d. | Flat Ordinary— 18¢.| = | =) 
194 | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. | & 44 | Cloud 
Crop Hidesfor cut. 22 perdozen — 35 47 | 40 63 22 Cloudy 
Dino, 50 070-39 | 2|39 | 47| 41| 380 | 20 Cloudy 
London Average per stone of 8lbs. | © 3 42 | 46) 41 »87 | O Rain 
4s. 14d. Soap, yellow, 90s.; mottled, 100s.; curd, 4142] 46) 35! ,84 | 10 Showery 
104s. Candles, perdozen,12s.; moulds, 13s. § | 33 | 41} 39) ,65 | 25 Cloudy 
27 | 16,460— — — — 86 1 8 | 40 | 46 | 37 29,00 | 0 Rain 
Nov. 3] 24,543 — — — — 82 5§ = 9/36/51] 42! ,47| 21 Fair 
101 — — — 84 10 | 42 | 48 | 43 (28,50 | © Stormy 
Qct. 20] 14,763 sacks. Average 80s. 54d. 11 | 43 | 44 | 44 29,30} 5 Cloudy 
27 54 12143 | 45140} ,61 | 22 Fair 
Nov. 3/17,718 — — — — 8 13 | 40 | 45 | 37 30,10 25 Fair 
. 10 | 20,888 — — — — 89 59 14 | 39 | 42 | 43 29,93 | 25 Raim 
15 | 51 | 54] 47 550] 15 Faw 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 16 | 52 | 57 | 50 525 | 26 Fair 
Oct. 20] 5s. 2d. 2s. 7d. Is. 34d. 17.147 | 51 | 44 40 | 22 Fair 
27; 5 2 2 7 1 34 18 | 48 | 47 | 455 | 16 Fair 
= Nov. 3] 5 3 47] 51 | 46| ,56| 5 Rain 
lo] 5 2 20} 441 47| 50! ,60] © Small 
* The highest price of the market. * With Snow in the Night. , 
American pot-ash, percwt. 2 6 0 to 2 80 | Lead, white........ton 40 0 Oto 0 0 O 
Ditto pearl........ 211 0 3 60 | Logwoodchips......ton 28 0 0 30 0 6 
PARE aiucerscicesess 216 0 3 30 | Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 5 5 O 512 @ 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal. 1 3 0 1 40 | Mahogany .......... i, 6 02 6 
Camphire, refined....lb. 0 7 0 © 80 | Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 0 0 O 00 0 
Ditto unrefined .,cwt. 25 0 0 29 00 Ditto spermaceti.. was 0 0 120 0 @ 
Cochineal, garbled ..lb. 114 0 1160 Ditto whale ........ 00 44 090 
Ditto, East-India,..... 0 5 4 0 60 Ditto Florence, chest 1 0 
Coffee, fine........cwt. 316 0 4 20 | Pitch, Stockholm,..cwt 1 2 0 00 6 
a Ditto ordinary........ 3 6 9 3 90 | Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4 5 0 65 @ 
S Cotton Wool,Surinam,lb. 0 1 9 20 | Rice, Carolina........ 115 0 2°@ 
Ditto Jamaica. 0 15 16 |Rum, Jamaica....ga. 0 46 069 
x Ditto Smyrna... Ditto Leeward Island 0 3 8 48 
Ditto East-India.. @ 1 2 © 16 | Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 315 © 4 4 @ 
& Currants, Zant ....cwt. 210 0 3.15 0 | Silk, thrown, Italian,.lb, 212 6 214 6 
= Elephants’ Teeth ...... 1§ 0 O 31 OO0_| Silk, raw, Ditto.... 10 0 25 @ 
G Scrivelloes 10 © 0 18 OO | Tallow, English....cwt. 311 0 312 0 
., Flax, Riga..........ton 80 0 0 00 Ditto, Russia, white. 3 7 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 68 0 0 74 00 Ditto———-, yellow... 310 0 0 06 © 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 8 5 11 100 | Tar, Stockhulm....ba. 2 20 2 3 @ 
§ Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 1 2 0 1 40 | Tinin blocks......cwt. 811 0 0 0 6 
© Ditto English........ 010 0 0146 | Tobacco, Maryl...... lb 009 Oot 
tg Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 0 0 Ill OO Ditto Virginia...... 0 O 7 0 010 
Hemp, Riga,.......ton 71 0 O 0O | Wax, Guinea......cwt. 8 8 0 10 
Ditto Petersburgh 62 0 0 76 0O | Whale-fins 76 0 0 86 @ 6 
610 O 12120 | Wine, Red Port.. 0 0 110 0 
oO 0 12 6 Ditto Lisbon . 4. 0.0. OF 
Ditto East-India .... 0 4 6 0120 Ditto Madeira, . Oe ain + 95 0 O 150 0 0 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 16 0 0 17 00 Ditto Vidonia........ 70 0 0 85 0 O 
Ditto Swedish........ 23 0 0 25 00 Ditto Calcavella...... 95 0 0 100 O Q 
Ditto Norway........ 20 0 0 22 00 Ditto Sherry...... but.62 0 0 105 0 0 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod. 34 0 0 0 00 Ditto Mountain...... 78 0 0 82 0 0 
Ditto ted 35 O 000 Ditto Claret, .... hogs. 75 100 @ 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuap. 1X.—Foreign Troops.—Mr. De- 
falcation—Sir Francis Burdett.—Tythes in 
Tre!and.—Confinement of Mr. Gale Jones.— 
Petition of Cap. Foskett—Close of Session. 


House of Lords, Thursday, April 12. 
Foreign Troops. 


Lord King made some observations on the 
ancient constitutional principle, which forbade 
the introduction of foreign mercenaries into this 
land: he then proceeded to notice the various 
occasions on which foreign 
brought in, particularly the American corps, in 
the 29th of George the Second, and the Hessians 
and Hanoverians. 
soldiers stood at the rate of £47 per man; 
while the British soldiers were only at the rate 
of £44 per man; and that the proportion of 
half-pay between 170,000 British troops, and 
27,000 foreign troops, was much in favor of the 
latter. Foreign generals, also, commanded dis- 
tricts in the country. His loriship concluded 
by moving resolutions, censuring the keeping of 
so many forcign troops in this kingdom, &c, &e, 

The Earl of Liverpcol vindicated the conduct 
of government im this matter, by the acts of 
Parliament which had been passed upon the sub- 
ject, and tue practice of the legislature sanction- 
ed by Parliament during the four last wars in 
which we had been engaged. At the present 
time, tie believed there were not more than 5000 
of that description of force, in Great Britain 
and Irelind. As to partiaiities, there was nu 
foundation for such a charge. 

Earl Rosslyn paid high compliments to the 
praiseworthy conduct of the German corps. 

Lord Grenville concurred in the praises bestow- 
ed on the foreign troops, and justified the policy 
under which they are retained. 

House of Commons, Thursday, April 12. 

Sir Charles Price moved the second reading of 
the bill forthe removal of Smithfield marker. 

Alderman Combe opposed the bill. After a 
discussion of some length, the house divided. 
For the bill, 70.—Against it, 87. 

Mr, Hunt's Defalcation. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that in the reign of 
CharlesII. a regulation was imposed on the Board 
of Ordnance to oblige the treasurer, before he was 
allowed to enter on the duties of his office, to 
find securities for £10,000. But Mr. Hunt bad 
never been obliged by the Board to exter into 
any securities, and he absconded from his office, 
and left the country, with a deficit in his accounts 
as appeared by the ordnance returns, of £93,296. 
So palpabie a breach of duty on the part of the 
board, it was impossible, to pass by without cen- 
Sure. He then stated to the house his resolu- 
tions to that effect. 

Mr. A. Cooper intended no opposition to- the 
main part of the Resolutions 5 but it appeared 
the board had made a minute to direct Mr. 
Hunt's securities to be called for, with which 
it turned owt that he had not complied; burt 
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| Mr, Ponsonby was surprised, that an act. like 
that which had been stated, should have occurs 
red, but was still more surprised at the defence. 
The defence increased the crime: if this act 
passed without censure, nothing could persuade 
the people, of the honesty or the virtue of the 
House of Commons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would nct 
defend the Ordnance Board, but the present cen- 
sure was unsuited to amy rational purpose of 
correction, The loss was actually £5000; so 
| far as the negligence of the Board might extend, 

Mr. Barham. What would the publie think of 
| the house, should itself determine to screen of- 


troops had been | fences like those, calling for their fullest revision ? 


Mr. Whitbread strongly reprobated the 
duct of the Board of Ordnance. It would be 
idle to sit there a mock tribunal, to give a judg- 
| ment which was only a ridicule upon the plaiu- 
est principles of public and deliberative justice. 

Mr. G Johnstone thought as no charge of 
intentional guilt bad been brought forward, the 
proposed censure appeared rather too severe. 

Mr. Calcraft. For what were £3000, £2000 
and £1500 a year to be given, but for doing 
public duty, and guarding against negligence ? 
If the minister had a minister’s power, he 
would have displaced some of the members of 
the Ordnance Board; but bound up in trammels 
as he was, he must submit, and appear in that 
house the humble apologist, for conduct which 
he must know to be inconsistent with every 
feeling of public duty, 

The following was moved and agreed to. 
** That it is the opinion of this house, that 
the Master General and Board of Ordnance, 
have been guilty of an omission of duty, in neg- 
lecting to take security from Joseph Hunt, Lsq., } 
Member of this House, and late Treasurer of 
the Ordnance, in conformity to the instruc- 
tions Under which they act.” 

House of Commons, Friday, April 13. 
Sir Francis Burdett. 

The Speaker acquainted the iouse that he had 
received a letter signed Francis burdstt, on which 
he wished to know the pieasure of the house. 
On a cry of read! read! he read as follows ,— 

To tie right hon, Charles Abbot, Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 


Sir,—You having, on or about the 9th day 
of April inst. as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, forcibly broke and entered the dw iling 
nouseof me, the undersigned Fiancis Burdett, 
situate in Piccadilly, in the parish of St. James’s, 
Westminister, in the county of Middlesex ; and 
having also, omthe said Qih day of April, cau- 
sed me to be apprehended, and unlawfully ¢ecm- 
mitted 10 a certain prison called his Majesty's 
‘Tower of London, and to be there imprisoned, 
and as yet kept and detained in prison there, 
without any reasonable or probable cause white 
ever. ‘Ido therefore, accor‘ing to the form cf 
the statute in such case made and _ provided, 
hereby give you notice, that I shall, at or soon 


after the expiration of une calefider month, from 
the time of your bemg served with this notice, 
cause a bill to be filed against you in his ma- 


this involved no culpability of the Board. He } jesty’s Court of King’s Bench at Westminster, 


must deprecate so severe 4 censure. 


Vou. VIL. (Lit. Dec. 1810.} 


and a writ of summons to be tuereupon sud out 
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of his majesty’s said Court of King’s Bench at 
Westminster against you, at my suit, for these 
said trespasses and false imprisonment, and shall 
proceed against you thereupon according to law. 
Iam, &c. 

Francis Burpett. 

Dated the 12th day of April, 1810. 
Ordered to be inserted on the Journals. 
Tythes in Mreland, 

Mr. Parnell stated the hardships the Catholics 
endured by being compelled to pay this heavy 
impost to the Protestant clergy, in addition to 
having to maintain those of their own persuasion. 
He believed the proportion of Catholics and 
Dissenters to those of the Protestant established 
church was 9 to 1—so that the Protestant cler- 
gy received 9-10ths for duty done to 1-10th. 
His plan was to have a return made of the ac- 
tual net produce of all the livings in Ireland, 
and according to the sum annually received by 
cach Protestant clergyman, the same sum should 
be paid to bim by a tax on the Catholics and 
Dissenters as a compensation. Tythes had been 
the cause of repeated insurrections of nearly 60 
years coutinuance, therefore, he thought there 
must be very good” grounds to inquire into the 
subject. He moved fora sclect committee. 

Mr. W. Pole conceived the statements of the 
hon. gent. were not correct ; the fact was, that 
the mischief Jay with the landlords of farms, 
&c. who put them up to cant, and disposed of 
them for the most money that could be got— 
a great deal more than they were worth, 
withcut any mention of their being liable to the 
payment of tythes, and when tythes came to 
be demanded, the tenants grumbled, and land- 
lords encouraged them to resist. 

Sir. J. Newport said he thought some expecta- 
tion ought to be held out to Ireland, and that 
those which had been held out expressly at the 
time of-the union, ought now to be fulfilled. 
The experiment had been tried in the parish in 
Ireland where he resided, of renting the tythes 
for the use of the parish. The rent was paid 
by an acreable tax which did most materially 
alleviate the burthens of the poor, by requiring 
the rich to pay their reasonable proportion, 

Mr. L. Foster attributed the discontents to the 
exemption of pasture lands in Ireland from 
tythes: while the nobleman’s park paid no tythes, 
the cottagers potatoe garden was necessarily taxed 
much higher than it would otherwise be. 

Mr. Herbert conceived the mode in which tythes 
were levied in Ireland, was a premium to idlle- 
ness, and atax upon industry. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, in Kerry, tythes and 
the abuses in laying them, were almost the only 
causes of dissatisfaction or tumult. The rich 
Grazier paid nothing, butthe poor cottager was 
obliged to pay heavily. It was sometimes carried 
as far as two guneas an acre on wheat, and 
thirty-six shillings an acre on potatoes. In many 
parishes where the oppression of the tythe proctors 
was the greatest, the clergymen never resided, 
and no manner of duty was done. It was known 
that when tythes weve first instituted, one fourth 
of them went to the Bishop, another to the 
repairs of the church, another to the poor, and 
only the reminder to the parochial clergy. 
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Mr. W. Fitzgerald spoke for the motion. 

Mr. Grattan had heard nothing to make him 
believe that a remedy for the evil was not prac- 
ticable. He should lay down some preliminary 
propositions : Ist. That there should not be any 
diminution of the income of the clergy, because 
the church though rich, was not too rich : 2dly, 
That the present income of the clergy, should 
be the basis of the intended arrangement: and 
3dly, That the clergy should be secured against 
the effect of the depreciation of money, by having 
their incomes regulated every ten years, accord- 
ing to the price of grain, so that in fact, their 
imcomes should keep pace with the alterations 
of the times. ‘The provision to be made might 
be derived either from taxation or county as- 
sessment, like the county rates; and the re- 
moval of the burtken of tythes, would render 
the public better able to pay. The clergy he 
was persuaded would be glad of such a com- 
mutation. By it they would be relieved from 
their present insecurity, from all the expence 
of agency, from that infamous connectiOn with 
the most infamous class of men, the proctors ; 
public harpies, who lived upon public rapine. 

Dr. Duigenan vindicated the right of the cler- 
gy to tythes : he cortended that the whole fell 
upon the land proprietor. 

Gen, M. Mathew agreed with every thing said 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Parnell). 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to 
the arguments used in favor of the motion, and 
requested the hon. gentlemen to bring forward 
some specific plan on the subject. 

Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Wilberforce spoke in 
favor of the motion ; and Sir George Hill oppo- 
sed it. The house divided on the original ques- 
tion. Ayes 490—Noes 69—Majority 29. 

House of Commons, Monday, April 16. 
Confinement of Mr. Gale Jones. 

Sir Samuel Romilly rose to move for the dis- 
charge of Mr. Jones from his confinement, for 
a contempt of that house. He enlarged on the 
punishment Mr. J. bad already undergone: on 
the doubts entertained respecting the power of 
the house, &c. &c. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, Mr. Jones might 
have been let outa month ago, but he remained 
in prison to brave the house, and after proving 
them wrong, to force them to deviate from their 
usual practice, and dismiss him without the pro- 
per submission at their bar. 

Lord A. Hamilton censured the principle of 
condescending to take up a private quarrel: the 
offence was given by Mr. Jones to Mr. Yorke,— 
an iudividual against an individual, The noble 
lord contended that it was wholly unbecoming 
the dignity of that house to measure its punish- 
ments, not by the quantity of the offence, not 
by the natural principles of justice, but by the 
power of the offender to hold out in his opinion. 

Mr. Fuller argued for the discharge of Gale 
Jones ; the-having been sufficiently punished. 

Lord Folkstone wished *e set the right hon. 
secretary (Ryder) right, as to the practiee of the 
house respecting petitions, “ He would only refer 
to a petition which he had presented from a Mr. 
Drake, commirted for supposed lies and preva- 
rication, and suffered to remain in confinement, 
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because he would not acknowledge that to be 
false which was afterwards found to be true. 

Mr. Curwen concurred in all the sentiments 
of the hon. and learned member who brought 
forward this question; he was persuaded that 
it would be cruel to call upon a man to retract 
or renounce opinions, the truth of which he 
might conscientiously believe. Sir T. Turton, 
the Master of the Rolls and other gentlemen 
concured in the opinion that Jones had endured 
punishment enough. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, the 
Solicitor General, and others thought he de- 
served his punishment; and must petition. 
The house divided—Ayes 112—Noes 160, 


Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Wharton moved that £548,481, be grant- 
ed for the expence of Barracks ; the excess, above 
the vote of last year, was occasioned by fitting 
up the building at Winchester, called the King’s 
House, as Barracks. 

Mr. Parnell wished to be informed what part 
of the enormous defalcation, £106,000, due 
from General Delancey, had been paid. 

Mr. Wharton said, that the pension of Gen, 
Delancey had been paid in liquidation of the 
debt, General Delancey being insolvent. The 
commissioners were, however, more anxious 
in following up inquiries against Mr. Davison 
and other sub-accountants who are solvent, and 
from whom several sums would be recovered. 

Mr. Wharton moved that £1,250,000 be grant- 
ed for the Commissariat Department. 

A conversation of some length, took place 
on the propriety of granting £17,000 for the 
draining of bog-lands in Ireland. Mr. Foster 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer contended 
that the advantages were likely to be so great 
as to make it well worth the advance of that sum. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, April 17. 
Wetminster Petition. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition from the 
electors of Westminster on that day assembled 
in Palace-Yard. and moved that it should lie on 
the table. For the petition see the Register of 
Events, April 17. 

The hon. Mr. Ward could not consent to the 
reception of what he considered a gross and 
glaring violation of the dignity of that house. 
He thought the introduction of the term ‘ re- 
monstrance ”’ particularly indecorous. 
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become highly essential : the country desired it, 
and the house needed it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
there were cases, in which the forbearance of 
the house might be most prudently exercised, 
and in his opinion this was one of them. The 
petition might be received, though many expres- 
sions in it were very objectionable, 

Mr. Ponsonby was of the same opinion. 

Mr. Canning remarked, that the drawers up 
of the paper were trying their ingenuity how 
close they might run to actual insult. Still 
it might be permitted to lie on the table. 

Petition received and ordered to lie on the table, 

House of Commons, Wednesday, April 18. 

Campaign in Portugal and Spain. 

Mr. Canning in rising to make a motion for 
further papers, took occasion to ask Mr. Whit- 
bread, whether he was prepared to retract his 
charge of having led the house into falsehood, in 
the instance of the instructions given to Mr. 
Erskine in America ? . 

Mr. Whitbread admitted that the documents 
did not bear out his suspicions. 

Inquest of Murder on James Pledge. 

Lord Ossulston adverting to a proclamation 
issued by government for discovering the person 
who shot at a sentry in the late riots,—enquired 
if any thing further was intended on the subject 
of the person shot by the guards ? 

Mr. Secretary Ryder had no hesitation to say, 
that there was not an instance in the annals of 
this country, of so much forbearance on the part 
of the soldiery, This was the more exemplary, 
because they had encountered resistance, not only 
by abusive language and pelting, but by firing 
with actual shot. No firing had taken place on 
the part of the soldiery, unti] they had been fre- 
quently fired at from adjoining houses. He should 
not advise any such reward, as was alluded to, 

Mr. Whitbread agreed with the right hon, 
gentleman, that the conduct of the soldiers had 
been marked by great moderation. But he argued 
at some length, on the necessity there was for 
the government to take sourne steps in a case 
where a verdict of wilful murder was found. He 
should therefore move that there be laid before 
the house a copy of the verdict of the Coroner’s 
Inquest upon the body of James Pledge. 

It was allowed on all sides of the house, that 
the soldiery had conducted themselves with the 


Mr. Curwen also objected to the language of 
the petition, but did not think it ought to be re- 
jected altogether. Perhaps the best way would | 
be, to have it for the present withdrawn, in order | 
that it might be revised by the petitioners. 

Mr. Lushington thought, that though the 
house ought to receive a petition, still they were 
not bound to submit to an insult. 

Mr. Whitbread had no hesitation in saying 
that though he objected to many of the phrases 
in which the petition was couched, yet if the 
house on that account rejected it, they would 
be led into a most violent act. The hon. mem- 
ber made various comments tending to justify 
the several observations in the petition, and con- 
eluded by observing that he particularly concur- 
red in the prayer for a reform; it was indeed, 


most exemplary patience and moderation. Capt, 


| Agar said, the populace had not only pelted the 


soldiers, but fired at them, at a time when the 
soldiers were not allowed to fire their pistols. He 
could assert that not only the civil and military 
powers were pelted at, but from ten to twenty 
shots were actually fired at them before they were 
returned. The firing by the guards was by the di- 
rection of a magistrate, who witnessed the man- 
ner in which the soldiery had been attacked. 

Motion negatived. 

Petition of Captain Foskett, 

Mr. Lyttleton offered a petition from Captain 
Foskett complaining of hard usage from his 
commanding officer the Duke of Cumberland. 
It excited a long conversation, and was repeated- 
ly urged ; but negatjved. 
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Mr. Wharton moved that £10,000 be granted 
for the roads of S:otland ; £50,000 for tine Caie- 
donian Cinal; £713 for deficiencies of printing ; 
£3,500 tor printing 720 copies of the 62d wal. of 
the Journals ; £22,000 for printing votes and bills 
of the house ; £10,000 for re-printing of old vo- 
lumes of the Journals ; £7,000 to the British 
Museum; and £1,200 tothe College of Sur- 
geons. Agreed to. 

House of Commons, Monday, April 30. 
Royal Message. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a 
message from his Majesty, recommending a pro- 
vision to be made for the Duke of Brunswick 
Ocls, during his residence in this country. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, May 1. 

The house in committee resolved, that there 
be henceforth paid on every policy of insurance to 
to the amount of £100, in the West India Co- 
lonies, a duty of 2s. 6d., and the like sum ex- 
tra upon every additional hundred. 

Sicilian Subsidy. 

Mr. Lushington reported from the committee 
of supply, their resolution for granting £400,000 
to his Sicilian Majesty. 

Ms. Lamb opposed the resolution ; inasmuch 
as the grant exceeded by £100,000 the original 
Stipulation with his Sicilian Majesty. Notwith- 
Standing, in Sicily there was a very great demand, 
and preference for the manufactures of this coun- 
try ; yet in the Sicilian market, this country did 
not stand on the footing of the most favoured na- 
tions. The people of Sicily complained that by 
the invasion of their island, we had drawn upon 
them the hostility of France. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt equally 
with the hon. gentleman, that, unhappily, some 
discontents did prevail amongst a considerable 
portion of the population of Sicily, as in every 
gountry of Europe, where French principles had 
obtained. It would not become this country to 
intermeddle with the forms of government, ina 
country with whose prince we were in alliance, 
and acting as an auxiliary. With respect to the 
additional sum of £100,000, a similar sum was 
voted in the last session of parliament, although 
it was not advanced ; the grant was necessary to 
render the sum stipulated effective. 

Sir John Newportclecidediy opposed the addi- 
tional grant, until the house should be ascertain- 
ed of the ratification. 

General Tarleton moved that instead of £400,000 
be inserted £300,000. <A division: 

For the amendment............ 25 
For the original motion,....... 55 
Privately Stealing Bill. 

On the motion of Sir Samuel Romilly, the 
report of the Privately Stealing bill was brought 
up, and the amendments severally agreed to. 

Mr. Herbert. The object of these bills was to 
render offences, capital hitherto ; no longer so. 
As a friend to the old law, he found hitmself 
bound to resist such an alteration. After com- 
menting on the acts of Henry the 8th, of Philip 
and Mary, and of Elizabeth, he demanded if 
the punishments in use were not to be retained, 
where would the learned and hon. gentleman seek 
for others to be substituted ? Would he from 
Russia introduce the knout, which was more 
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horrible than death itself? Would he with Bec. 
catia, recommend perpetual imprisonment ? 
Woult he revive the practice of nailing ears 0 the 
pillory 2? Or establish solitary imprisonment ? 

Sir Jobn Newport ably rephed to the last speak 
er, ani contended that crimes were more effectue 
ally prevented by the certainty, than by the seve- 
rity of punishment: that, the laws when toa 
severe were not putin force ; was not that a suffi- 
cient reason why such laws should be modified, 
to prevent their rema ning Jonger a dead letter ? 

Mr. D, Giddy argued against any great or vive 
lent changes, and contend.d for the propriety 
of apportioning the puvishment to the nature of 
the offence, asa more certain means of deterring 
from the commission of crimes. He was of opi- 
nion, that discretion, should be left to the judge, 

Mr, Windham argued against the bill. 

The Master of the Rolls sad, —1 was agreed 
to on all hands, that the prevention of crimes was 
the object of punishment ; and the question only 
was, whether the plan proposed by his hon, and 
Iearned friend (Sir S. Rom.}ly) would not be. in 
all probability, more efficacious for the attain- 
ment of that object than the system of criminal 
laws which now exists ; it appeared to him that 
it would be more efficacious. 

The Attorney Generai opposed the bill. 

Mr. Morris was persuaded great benefit would 
be derived from the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. Frankland wished that his learne:! friend, 
previous to the introduction of his series of bills, 
had consulted the judges. However san: uin- 
ary our criminal code might be in appearance, 
there was not on its practical application so mild 
asystem under the sun, It prevented crime with- 
out recurring to punishment. 

Mr. Wilberforce felt some surprise at the fears 
which seemed to be entertained for our liberties 
and laws. If the severity of tie code was to be 
argued into a proof of the liberty of the subject, 
the reign of Henry the eighth ought to be consi- 
dered the purest period of English liberty : in that 
reign the executions averaged at 2000 in the year. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the refor- 
mation introduced a purer religion, they decreased 
to 400 in the year. From that hour tothe present, 
there was a perpetual advance of mercy upon 
Statute, and the rigorous justice of the forefathers 
was tempered by the gentler morals of the chil- 
dren. It had been admitted that of 1872 persons 
found guilty of offences for which death was the 
punishment, but eve had been executed. Was 
the rule to béevome the exception, and the excep- 
tion the rule ? the-great source of crimes was the 
erroneous prison system. i 

The Solicitor-Genera! combated the arguments, 

Mr. Canning contended for the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke against 
the Lill. No judge, no magistrate, had come 
forward to say that the change was necessary. 

Sir S. Romilly most ably and eloquently de- 
fended the principles of his bill, The house div 
vided—Ayes—31.—Noes—33. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, May 2, 
Middlesex Petition, 

Mr. Byng presented a petition, unanimously 
agreed to, ata numerous meeting of the treehold- 
ers, convened by the Sheriff, at Hackney, on 
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the 26th of April.—For the petition, see Register 
of Events, April 26. 

Moved that the petition do lie on the table. 

Mr. Mellish should second the motion ; but 
did not feel himself bound to support the petition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was 
eure that, from his conduct when a petiton was 
presenved (from the electors of Westminster) con- 
taining expressions very strong and reprehensible, 
the house would not consider him as indisposed 
to entertain a petition coming from any individual 
or class of his Majesty’s subjects, if couched in 
terms at all consistent with the respect due to that 
house. But this petition, he conceived it impos- 
sible to consider in any other light than that 
of a deliberate and unparalleled insult to the house, 
Ic was totally different from the style and 
langugage of petitions presented to Parliament. 
It did net appeal respectfully to the authority of 
the house. It did not ask for any revision or re- 
consideration of the circumstances of which it 
complained 5; but the petitioners protest against 
such an exercise of the privileges of the house, 
and charge it with assuming and exercising powers 
contrary to law. It was high time rhat a line 
should be drawn somewhere, He therefore sub- 
mitted to the discretion of the house, whether the 
present petition, for the caases he had stated, 
ought not to be rejected. 

Mr. Alderman Combe said, he understood, the 
petition was unanimously voted by a very numer- 
ous and respectable body of freeholders. 

Mr. Calcraft did not view the present petition, 
in the very objectionable lizht stated by the right 
honourable gentieman. Ile thought it the duty of 
the House of Commons to throw open a wide door 
for petitions, instead of evincing a disposition to 
reject them upon the mere ground of a vulgar or 
objectionable word. There were several petitions 
received before, by the house, containing ex- 
pressions full as strong. 

Mr. D. Giddy was as desirous as the hon. mem- 
ber who had last spoken, to throw open a wide 
door for petitions to that house ; but his whole 
position would fall tothe ground, if that, which 
was called a petition, was not so in fact, buta 
piece of paper containing a direct insult to the 
house. With respect to the objectionable words 
in the petition giready alluded to, he conceived 
them to be in a high degree disrespectful and in- 
sulting to the house. If they were passed over 
on this occasion, it would only lead to additional | 
insults still more reprehensible. ‘The paities did 
not petition, but dictate to the house. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne was for rejecting it, 

Mr. Hibbert said, perhaps the expressions in 
question might be a littie unmannerly ; but he 
did not think they amounted to a sufficient cause 
for rejection. 

Mr. Barham was for adjourning the debate. 

Mr. Grenfell seconded the motion 

Mr. Sumner declared the petition an insult. 

Mr. Lambe was against rejecting the petition. 

Colonel Wardle thought, that as there was a 
prayer annexed to the document then before the 


house, it came more distinctly under the nature 
of a petition than that which they had already | 
received. Believing that assembly to have assumed | 
@ power foreign to the popular righis, he could | 


not be angry with the plain, downright, popular 
expression ef that opinion. 

Mr. Abercromby would also support the peti- 
tion, not because it was couched in decorous 
language (for the language was not decorous), 
but because he could not expect to have found 
the feelings of the petitioners couched in language 
of any other form. 

Mr. Stephen was not anxious to urge the cone 
sideration of the matter. It was necessary that 
there should be the fullest attendance of members 
when such a question was dicusscd, that the de- 
cisive opinion of the house might be known. 

Adjourned the debate until to-morrow, 

House of Lords, Thursday, May 3. 
The King’s Message. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the order of the 
day respecting his majesty’s message, relative to 
a provisioa for the Duke of Brunswick. He 
passed a high eulogium on the great efforts made, 
and the personal valour displayed by the illus- 
trious duke and his companions in arms. 

Lord Holland approved of the motion, and 
considered the exertions of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick entitled kim to the generosity and justice of 
this country ; yet he wished to know too, from 
what fund it was to be supplied. 

Address carried nem. dis. 

House of Commons, Thursday, May 3. 
Middlesex Petition. 

The Speaker acquainted the house that the 
question for its consideration was ‘ that this 
petition do lie on the table.” 

Mr. Barham expressed his regret that the 
attendance of members was not so full as could be 
wished. Still, however, the decision of the house 
would have a greater weight now than if they had 
decided last night. He confessed that the time 
which had elapsed, had by no means changed his 
intentions, as 'o the vote he would have given, 
He could not conceive what object the petitioners 
could ‘have in view, but that of trying the for- 
bearance of the house, There was no assertion 
more grossly untrue, or more dangerous, than to 
say that the Hoase of Commons maintained 
privileges contrary to law, and subversive of the 
rights of the people. What, were the privileges of 
that house, but the privileges of the people? He 
lamented extremely that there were members whe 
lent themselves to the clamours of public faction. 
Those very men would be the first victims of the 
storm they aided to raise, and would be swept 
away like chaff before the wind. Every man 
who had read the history of the French revolution, 
must be convinced that similar causes, pushed to 
their extremity, must produce similar effects. 

Mr. Greniell rejoiced in the shost delay that 
had taken place. If they could once be brought 
to eniertain such a production, their table would 
in ashort time be loaded with petitions in still 
more offensive terms, which would not fail to be 
promoted by those who were ever ready to de- 
grade and vilify the House of Commons. 

Mr. J. W. Ward should not have felt it neces- 
sary to trouble the house with any observations 
upon this question, if he had not been the peron 
who proposed the rejection of the petition lately 
presented by the electors of Wesiminster. As 
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the house had the other day agreed that such a 
paper as the Westminster petition should lie upon 
its table, he could not see how it could, consis- 
tently, reject this petition from Middlesex. 

Mr. R. S. Dundas concurred most fully in all 
the doctrines laid down by the hon. gent. who 
opened the debate, so'far as they were applicable 
to the question. The petition under consideration 
was a premeditated insult to that house, and the 
tone and terms were so much stronger and more 
offensive than the former, that the house should 
now make its stand. This was the more incum- 
bent, because having rece ved the former petition, 
they shewed their disposition to receive such as, 
consistently with their dignity they could, though 
resolved not torcceive others, which increased in 
stre@gth and insolence of language. He justified 
ministers. 

Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Barham, and Mr. Dundas 
severally explained. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, as to the petition, He could 
not discover in it any thing so offensive as in the 
petition which had already been received. But 
he should never admit that any expressions in a 
petition, which that house might consider as 
offensive, ought to induce them to shut out from 
that house the opinions of the people. If they 
really and conscientiously thought the house in 
its conduct unjust, how could they express that 
i. words, other than such as they had made use of, 
and ought to make use of? ‘The surrender of 
any of the privileges of that house, would lead 
to the destruction of the constitution. . He regret- 
ted the ignorance which secmed to influence the 
people upon this subject. It was absolutely im- 
possible that there should be no honest men in 
that house but the very few members who were 
represented as looking upon themselves as the 
only persons possessing integrity, and holding out 
all others as corrupt, It was impossible that any 
hon, member could have stated, that out of 658 
members tn that house, 650 were notorious 
rogues, the remaining few alone honest. 

Mr, Wardle argued in favour of the petition. 

Mr. W. Smith was of opinion that there was 
throughout this petition, an endeavour to try how 
far that house wouid bear offensive language. 
He enforced the necessity of the house main- 
taining its privileges, in order to transmit them 
unimpaired. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald was anxious to support the 
privileges of the house, but he did not consider 
that they were involved in the present question. 

Mr. Wilberforce said he should be very un- 
willing to reject any petition merely from an in- 
advertent expression which might appear dis- 
respectful: but the entire language of this 
petition compelled him to reject it. 

Mr. Ellison objected to the petition as false. 

Mr. Morris did not perceive any thing in the 
present petition, which was so very offensive as 
that the house should refuse to receive it. It 
would be worth considering whether any real 
advantage would be obtained by rejecting it. 

Col. Wood: this petition was by no means 
what it professed to be, a petition from the free- 
holders of Middlesex in full county assembled ; 
he was convinced that not one-third of the persons 
who attended the metting were frecholders. 


Lord A. Hamilton did not approve of the lan- 
guage of the petition, but could not reject it. 

Mr. Stephen—had voted for an adjournment, 
There was no doubt the right of petitioning was 
vested in the people, but theré was as little doubt 
that the right of rejecting such petition was ve 
ed in the house, provided it was conveyed ine. 
decent or insulting terms. The present. petition 
did distinctly declare, that in committing, the 
house had usurped a power ‘* unknown to the 
law, and not warranted by the constituticn.’’ 
But, the petition went farther, and not only 
reprobated the principle, but protested against 
the practice. Some gentlemen opposite had de- 
clared, that they considered themselves exone- 

rated from all blame or responsibility on this sub- 
| ject, as it was the conduct of ministers, and mi- 
nisters alone, which had excited those petitions, 
This was not true; all parties in the house had 
agreed as to the libellous doctrines of the letter 
which had caused the committal of Sir F. Bur- 
| dett, and it was in consequence of that committal 
| that the petitions had been presented. He warned 
| public men how they now sought individual ex- 
| Oneration, or stood aloof in the moment of such 
| an attack: it was indeed a regular systematic 
| attack—the result of a system deeply considered, 
dangerously organized, and sought by every 
means to be widely diffused among the people ; 
a system, which by affecting a hypocritical respect 
| for the sovereign, went directly to undermine the 
house of commons. 

Mr. Ponsonby and Mr, Morris explained. 

Mr. Byng vindicated the respectability of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Mellish thought himself bound to-vote for 
its lying on the table. The house divided, 

For receiving the petition......53 
Againstit.. 139 
Trish Abuses. 

Sir J. Newport wished to draw the attention of 
the house to the incidents in the expenditure of 
Ireland, nineteen parts in twenty of which were 
jobs. The first case was that of Mr. J. Croker 
surveyor-general of Ireland, who had received 
£1000 for extra official duties. The next case 
was that of Mr. Forwards, a gentleman who had 
been superanuated after being eight years in an 
office, the duties of which he never performed, 
Another was Sir G. Shee, who had received 
£5,700 asa remuneration for no loss. 

Mr. Foster wou!d state in broad and strong 
terms that what the hon. baronet advanced re- 
specting Mr. Croker was not founded in fact. The 
£1000 was not given for extra services, but asa 
composition for claims on government to a much 
larger amount ; and never was an officer more 
fairly entitled to compensation than Sir G, Shee. 
After a conversa’ ion between Mr. Croker, Sir J. 
Newport, Mr. W. Pole, the Chaucellor of the 
Exchequer, and others ; motion withdrawn. 

House of Commons, Friday, May 4. 
Return of Commitments. 

Sir S. Romilly rose to move fora return of the 
number of persons who had been committed 
within a certain period to prison, within England 
and Wales. His wish was to obtain all the in- 
formation that could be procured upon this sub- 


ject, that the house might know how many 
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were committed for murder, forgery, and other 
crimes, with respect to which no alteration of 
the law was in contemplation; and also how 
many for larcenies, &c. and the aggravations. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder would do all in his 
power; but he would give no pledge that all the 
information desired could be obtained. 

Disturbances in India. 

Mr. Creevey made his promised motion. The 

mutiny at Madras had been of the most serious de- 


scription ; Originating as it did, not with the low” 


er the ignorant, but with officers high in rank, 
and respectably educated. He had heard it 
stated, that government had interfered in many 
legal cases, and had actually dismissed, or trans- 
ferred to a distance, jurors who held places, in 
consequence of their bringing in a verdict.of ac- 
quittal in favour of individuals obnoxious to power, 

Sir Henry Montgomery seconded the motion. 

Mr. Dundas complained that the hon. gentle- 
man moved for a voluminous mass of papers, to- 
tally unconnected with the circumstances which 
had given rise to the present motion; which he 
was sorry to say, were by no means unprecedented 
in that country. He was ready to produce every 
letter from the Government of Madras to the 
Court of Directors, with their inclosures ; convin- 
ced, as he was, that SirGeourge Bar!ow would come 
pure from the ordeal. 

Sir John Anstruther bore honourable testimony 
to the merits of Sir George Barlow, than whom 
no man was more firm, more temperate, or of 
stronger judgment. No people could be more 
attached to any government, than the natives who 
lived under the East-India Cormmpany were to the 
British. The fact as to the jurors had been mis- 
stated 3 not one of them had been punished. 

Mr. Grant knew Sir George Barlow once as a 
public man, but his conduct in the late transac- 
tions had raised him unspeakably in his esteem. 

Mr. P. Moore spoke in favour of the motion, 

Mr. Lushington feared the harshness and severi- 
ty of Sir George Barlow had been in a great mea- 
sure the cause of those unfortunate events. 

Mr. Creevey withdrew that part of his motion 
which related to the civil department. 

The Duke of Brunswick, 

The House resolved into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, Mr. Lushington in the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the ob- 
ject was to settle on the Duke of Brunswick the 
sum of 7000I, a year, out of the civil list, over and 
above the pay of colonel of the regiment he 
brought over with him (about 15001. a year), 

Lord Milton did not object to the motion, but 
to the source out of which the grant was to issue, 
The Droits of Admiralty amounted to a very large 
sam, and was entirely at the disposal of his Ma- 
jesty. This provision, and others of a similar 
nature, should be provided for out of that fund. 

Mr. H. Martin was of the same opinion. 

Captain’ Parker and Mr, L. H. Browne spoke 
in favor of the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied ; 
motion agreed to. 

The house, in a Committee of Supply, voted 
£3,326 8s. to Edward Stracey, Esq. in compen- 
sation for his services as counsel to committees 
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ing the public accounts ; £3,100 to the civil es« 
tablishment of Prince Eedward’s Island; and 
£1,500 towards repairing Heney the 7th’s Chapel. 
House of Lords, Monday, May 7. 
Present State of the Country. 

Earl Grey rose, and said, in whatever light 
he endeavoured to view our situation, either 
as to the conduct of Government, or state of 
the public mind, he mustcoénfess that the feel- 
ings by which he was actuated, were any other 
than those of joy, cheerfulness, or hope. Our 
situation was, indeed, such as must make, it de- 
sirable to give support to the Government and 
Constitution of the country, which were at the 


| moment placed in a situation of singular danger. 


in the House of Lords ; £5,000 as fees for pass- 


The King’s present Ministers exhibited, by theic 
councils and conduct, a mixture of weakness 
and rashness, ef ignorance and violence. The 
privileges of parliament he gonceived to be ab- 
solutely essential to its independence, to its ¢x- 
istence ; or else in all the experience he had 
been able to acquire in parliament—in all that he 
had heard or seen, or read upon the subject, 
he had been entirsly wrong. The opposition now 
raised was hostile to the whole of the privi- 
leges of parliament: privileges assumed origin- 
ally for the sake of the independence of par- 
liament, and of the liberties of the subjects of 
the nation, Sure he was, thatall the great and 
wise, and experienced public men whom he had 
known, under whatever political description they 
might be classed, entertained the opinion, that 
it was essential to maintain those privileges of 
parhament which bad been so long acted upon, 
sanctioned and acknowledged. ‘The public was 
anxiously solicitous for refurms : and he thought 
there were reforms which they had a just right 
to claim andtodemand. He was sure the people 
would not be misled and deluded iuto the fallaci- 
ous idea, of seeking for redress otherwise, than 
by the forms of that const'tution which had 
Eeen the parent and support of their rights and 
liberties, and al) the berefits and happiness they 
enjoyed; and which, whatever grounds of ob- 
jcciion might be made to particular evils and 
abuses, had been, and still was, the best con- 
sutation that the world had yet seen, for every 
good and practicable purpose. His lordship con- 
cluded by giving notice of a motion, on that day 
three weeks. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that, satisfied in 
seeing that the noble earl perceived the situation 
of the country, and the necessity of upholding 
the privileges and dignity of parliament; not- 
withstanding the totally unmerited, severe cen- 
sure he had passed on the conduct of his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, he should thankfully receive the 
assistance of that noble carl in the support of 
those privileges. By no fault that could with justice 
be imputed to administration subjects of recent 
notoriciy bad occured, 

Lord Grenville thought the dificulties of the 
countiy were daily incteasing, from the imbe- 
cility, rashness, and folly of the King’s ministers, 
who shewed the greatest political incapacity; so 
that even our parliamentary constitution had be- 
come the object of attack, His lordship must now 
contend for the necessity of maintaining the pri- 
vileges of parliament, Our rights and libes ties 
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were notsecure without them. To our parlia- 
met our country owed its liberty, its greatness, 
its prosperity and its happiness. No delusion 
could be more gross and fatal to the public, 
than > -uppose there was any other quarte’ to 
which they could look for maintaining their best 
rights and interests, or for any tmprovements. 

Lord Erskine was also fully impressed with the 
great benefits resulting te the country from the 
parliament as it exists, notwithstanding any de- 
fects that might have affected itin a course of years 
and ages. There were no benefits that we enjoy- 
ed which we could not ascribe to the independent 
existence of parlament. The privileges of par- 
Jiament were essential! unquestionably, to its 
independence and dignity : he wouid defend the 
whole parliamentary constitution of the country, 
king, lords, and commons. A very great and 
important question was now raised, and it was 
in the course of being carried before the regular 
tribunals of the land. Jet the case go there— 
let the acknowledged authority of the cours be 
appealed to—let their decision be made. The 
laws of the land, which were part of the inesti- 
mable constitution of this country, could admit 
of no usage, cusiom, or authority agamst their 
express provisions. For his own part, he decla- 
red literally, that he would sooner die than con- 
sent to the confining or punishing of any man, 
contrary to the ferce and meaning of the writen 
Jaw of the land. 

House of Commons, Monday, May 7. 

Sir Francis Burdett's Notices to the Speaker. 

The Speaker addressing the house said, that it 
would be recollected that previous to the late re- 
cess, he had received a notice from Sir F. Sur- 
dett, and during the recess he had received a sc- 
cond notice, both purporting Sir F. Burdett’s in- 
tention to bring an action against him (the 
Speaker), for the execution of the warrant he had 
issued, pursuant to the regulation and order of 
the house. He had already communicated both 
to that house, and wished to remind them that 
now the term was near its commencement ; and 
it was highly important and necessary, that the 
house shou'd immediately determine as to the 
proceedings had, and to be had, thereon. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer moved, * that 
a select committee be appointed to consider the 
proceedings had, and to be bad, &c.” 

This motion after a debate was agreed to. On 
adivision, For it~—116—Against it—46. 

Answer to the City Address of January 14. 


Mr. Alderman Combe complained of the ob- 
struction given to the City of London, in pre- 
senting a pettion to his Majesty at the levee. — 
And moved a vote of censure on his Majesty’s 
ministers. He was tollowed by Sir W. Curtis, 
Sir C, Price, Sir James Shaw, the city members. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder considered the worthy al 
dermen as led astray by their sympathy for the 
rights of the city. He replied fully, and shewed 
that the right of presenting a petition to the King 
seated on the throne, was confined to the uni- 
versities and the corporation of London only : 
and that there was no ground whatever for the 
motion, The house divided.—For the motion— 
§2—Asainst it—158. 
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House of Commons, Tuesday, May 8. 


Common Ha'l of the City of London : he felt it 
to be his duty to present this paper, though he 
differed in opinion from its contents. 

Mr. Alderman Combe seconded the motion, 

Mr. Se¢retary Ryder objected: on the same 
grounds, as on the other similar petitions—the 
degrading tenor of the language. 

Sic J, Shaw, said the me ting was duly con- 
vened ; but it was nota majority of the livery: 
neither was the majority of the meeting livery- 
men —A counter petition was already signed by 
1700 names. 

M. Whitbread defended the language of the 
petition. Debate Adjourned. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, May 9. 

The Serjeant at Arms ordered to the bar, to 
relate the proceedings of Sir F. Burdett against 
him ; produced copy of warrant, &c.—-Diflerent 
opinions held, whether the atrorney in the cause 
should be committed, as usual when the course 
of Speaker's warrant is interrupted. Referred to 
committee already instituted. 

Detate on Livery Petition resumed. 

Mr, Wallace thought petitions from the people 
shout! be received ; but nor insults from factious 
demagogues : the house would uot become an ac- 
com, lice in its own degradation. ‘ 

Mr. Jacob believed the people, though ‘not 
the populace approved the conduct of the house. 
Nothiug was more easy than to obtain petitions : 
whether from pickpockets, plundcrers, or patriots. 

Sir Sam. Romilly argued for recciving the pe- 
tition: as did Sir John Newport, and Mr. War- 
dle ; against receiving it, Mr. W. Wynne, Mr. 
Peeic, Mr. W. Elliot, Mr. Wilberforce. Mr. 
Ponsonby, though he argued for the petition, yet 
lamented the delusions of the public, and the mis- 
presentations of Col, Wardle ; he remarked that 
he never knew a manclaim to be much Letter than 
others, who did not at some period vrove to Le 
much worse. 

On a division for the petition...... 36 


House of Commons, Thursday, May 10. 
Reading Petition. 

Mr. Simeon described this petition as respecte, 
ful ; though its purport was the same as those re- 
jected : it prayed the release of Gale Jones and 
dir F. Burdett. Ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who seconded the former 
motion, presented another petition, which was 
explained to be from the inhadttanis of Reading, 
praying a reform in parliament. Ordered to lie. 
on the table. 
The Speaker informed the house, that Sir. F. 
Burdett had in his process laid his damages at 
£30,000, and in that against the Serjeant at 
Arms, at £20,000. 

House of Lords, Friday, May 12. 
Lord Holland entered large'y into the state 
of the church, and after a long detail, proposd 
several resolutions ;—bur, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury by reading sun- 
dry clauses in an Act of Parlament shewed that 
his lordship, whose strong language he condema- 
ed, had totally mistaken the case. * 


Sir W. Curtis presented a petition trom the | 
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The Lord Chancellor thought as things had 
long been acquiesced in by the clergy, a change 
was unjust. 

Lord Holland confessed his ignorance of the 
clauses adduced by his Grace. Motion droppeg, 
House of Commons, Friday, May 11. 

The Speaker reported a letter from Ear] Moira, 
constable of the Tower; against whom Sir F. B. 
had commenced a suit. His lordship sought no 
other authority or support than the Speaker's 
warrant. 

Mr. Davies Giddy reported from the Committee 
of Precedents :—the report stated from the Jour- 
nals of the house, numerous instances of the 
usage of the house, as at present; also that an 
action against the Speaker or Serjeant was a 
breach of privilege. There were two modes of 
proceeding: one to allow the Speaker to plead 
in abatement: the other to plead at bar. 

Lord Milton conjured the house not to subject 
its privileges to the jurisdiction of any court. 

Lord Folkstone, thought that a person disgra- 
ced by the house must have a remedy somewhere. 
To this Mr.C. W. W. Wynn, said no! supreme 
power must reside somewhere ; and where could 
it reside soproperly asin the High Court of Par- 
liament? The Attorney General confirmed this 
doctrine. 

Mr. Davies Giddy, stated that the action was 
brought against the Speakeras an individual, not 
mentioning him as Speaker: he moved that 
**the Speaker and Serjeant be permitted to appear 
and plead to the said actions.” 

Mr. Ponsonby in a most masterly and argu- 
mentative speech, in which he quoted from the 
most correct and authentic legal writers, demon- 
straced the residence of the power asserted in the 
Hou se of Commons. The wisest, the bravest, 
the most patriotic, the most upright authorities 
were of this opinion. As to reference to Magna 
Charta, every school-boy knew, that in many 
cases imprisonment preceded trial. ‘* What 
allow the same party to be judge and execu- 
tioner!"” — Even so: it was so formerly; it 
is so still, The power of attachment for con- 
tempt could not be relinquished safely for the 
people, Were the judges to stand at the 
door uf a gran¢ jury-room, to wait six, twelve 
or eighteen months before their characters could 
be cleared ? No court could or would entertain an 
action in such gross violation of its duty. Let 
the country beware of the men who lawied out 
Liberty, but meant ! ! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. C. 
W. Wynne agreed most-fully with Mr Ponsonby’s 
Statement. Mr. Windham, spoke on the same 
side, Sir Samuel Romiily on the contrary. The 
question carried unanimously.—Also, that the 
Attorney General defend the Speaker and Serjeant. 

House of Commons, Monday, May 14. 

Mr. Whitbread offered a petition from Major 
Cartwright praying a reform in parliament. On 
being read by the clerk (it was very long) it 
contained compiaints of the venality of that 
house, its conduct in thecase of Lord Castlereagh, 
hat of Sir F. Burdett, &c. &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
receiving the petition on account of two very 
iudecorous expressions cuntained in it, viz. 
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‘* That such treatment of the people could not 
be endured.” And “ the flagrant illegality of 
the conduct of the house.” 

A division took place—for receivirig the petition 
—39.—Against it—9l. 

Mr. Tierney moved an address to his Majesty 
to take the pension granted to the Duke of 
Brunswick Oels out of the Droits of Admiralty. 
The miotion was supported by Mr. Creevey, Mr. 
Huskisson, Mr, Brougham: and opposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. S. Dundas, 
and Mr, G. Johnstone, On a division—Ayes 86. 
—Nors 103. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, May 15. 
Collection of Taxes. 

Mr. Grenfell introduced many instances of vex- 
atious surcharges in collection of taxes: some of 
which on trials were given against the commis- 
sioners, by the Court of Eachequer: but the ex- 
pences, the cause being against the King, were paid 
by the subjects aggrieved, to the amount of 
£200. Atter consultation-—motion withdrawn. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, May 16. 


The Budget. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, said the 
gloomy donbts and predictions of those who 
thought the worst of the country, were best 
answered by examination of our finances. 

SUPPLY. 
119,258,00 


The navy - - 
for Ireland an 


The army, including arm 


The ofdvance - - - - - - - 4,411,000 
Miscellaneous services - +  %,000.000 
The vote: f credit - ‘© , §,000.000 
Subsidy toSicily - «© 400,090 

De. to Portugal- - + = 930,000 

Total joint charge forthe year + + = 50,566,290 
Interest of exchequer bills. - + = = 1,600,000 
Compensation to loyalty loan-holders - - 18,390 

Total = 562,185,000 
Deduct proportion for Ireland - © = 6,106,000 
Total for Great Britain 46,079,009 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Annual duty on malt, vffices, and pensions + 13,000,000 
Surplus already voted of the consolidated 


of 1909 - - - - - - 2,661,602 
Surplus forthe present ycar + 4,409,000 
War taxes - - - - - - - 19,500,000 
Lottery - - - - - 350,000 
Exchequer biils funded - - - 8,311,600 
of Credit - - - - -  $,000,000 
Loan - - - - - 8,000,000 

Total LAG, 223 208 


The war taxes last year produced £22,707,00. 
The property tax £13,754.233. Average of the 
war taxes on customs for three years £9,060,000. 
The lottery he hoped was now free from objece 
tions, being drawn in one day. He had great satis 
faction in stating to the committee, shat he had 
contracted fur the twelve millions loan that morn- 
ing, on terms “infinitely more favourabie to the 
public, than had ever been at any former period 
known: the contractors to take £'07s. 6d. in 
the consols, in addition to £130 reduced annuities 
for every £100 subscribed, making in the whols 
£140 7s. Gd. for each £100. The amount of 
interest upon the money borrowed was. therefore, 
but £4 4s. 3d. per cent; 15s. Qd. per cent. below 
the rate of legal interest. He concluded by move 
ing, that the cOmmittss upprove the terms, &e. 
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Mr. Haskisson wished for great savings. 

Mr, Rose stated that the sinking fund being 
nearly ereven millions, exceeded the whole re 
venue of the country when he came into office. 

Mr. Tierney objected to the vote of credit, but 
congratulated the right hon. gentleman on the 
favourable terms of bis loan, 

House of Lords, Thursday, May 17. 
Reversion Bill. 

Lord Grosvenor, Earl Grey, &c. forthe bill : 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Melville, Lord Sid- 
mouth, Earl of Liverpool, Earl Carysfort, &c. a- 
gainst it. Question negatived. 

House of Commons, Thursday, May 17. 

On the resuming of Mr. Martin’s financial re- 
solutions in a committee of the house, Mr. Bankes 
moved an amendment, intended not to abolish 
sinecure places; but to raise from them, while 
unoccupied, a fund, from which his Majesty 
might reward public services. He admitted that 
great talents should be amply paid: the mere 
emoluments of office were not enough : especi- 
ally as some of the parties gave up lucrative pro- 
fessions. —— Mr. Martin acceded to the proposal. 

Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Bastard, and some others, 
thought pensions were better than sinecures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought the 
exchange was no improvement: those who cla- 
moured against sinecures, would equally clamour 
against pensions. On a division : 

For Mr. Bankes’s reso!ution, 93—Aaginst it, 99. 
House of Commons, Friday, May 18. 

Mr. Giddy presented the report of the com- 
mittee of privileges, respecting proceedings appli- 
cable to the affair of Sir F. Burdett.—After much 
consideration, referred back for amendments, 

House of Commons, Tuesday, May 22. 


Mr. Rose stated reasons for doubling the duties 
on foreign timber. The tonnage of vessels in this 
trade last year, was 428,000 tons : foreign 335,000: 
we had paid in freight, between 2and £3,000,000. 
To encourage our own Colonies was obviously our 
policy : they tuok out goods in return, 

Mr. Horner remarked on the immense sums paid 
to neutrals for freight amounting to £10,000,000. 
—Motion agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for 
leave to bring in q bill to regulate the surcharges, 
in the collection of the assessed and property tax- 
es. He wished to prevent poninnalt on account 
of labourers employed for a short time in garden- 
ing, or for windows ina manufacturer’s room. 
With respect to the property tax, he wished to 
take away altogether the affidavit which is now 
required in appealing from a surcharge, and to 
substitute a declaration. For intentional falsehood 
in this declaration, he proposed punishment, by 
imprisonment for a time limited, but not the 
penalties of perjury. Surveyors making vexa- 
tious surcharges, should be punished bya dimi- 
nution of their profits. 

Mr. Calcraft explained some particulars in the 
conductof Mr. Hunt late treasurer of the ord- 
nance, according toa letter received from him from 
Lisbon; which not being satisfactory, moved, 
that “ Joseph Hunt, E<q. for embezzling certain 


" sums of public money, &c, be expelled the house.” 


Agreed nem cen. 


Mr. D. Giddy brought up the report from the 
committee of privileges : after some dicussion, 
ordered to lie on the table. 


House of Commons, Thursday, May 24. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a 
message from his Majesty recommending a vote 
of credit. 

Sir John Newport brought forward a motion 
of censure on the compensation granted to Sir G, 
Shee as receiver general of Ireland. 

Mr. Foster explained the custom in lieu of 
which this compensation was granted. 

For the motion... 48 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Tierney and Mr. Huskisson, enforced the 
necessity of frugality : they enlarged on the fi- 
nancial difficulties of the country. 

Mr. Rose and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
justified the plan adopted for the present year: 
The house divided: — For the report, 117— 
Against it, 53. 

House of Commons, Friday, May 25. 

Mr. Baker, and Sir E. Knatchbull, presented a 
petition from Canterbury, approving the late con- 
duct of the house, 

Mr. Foster, for Ireland, moved that £1,400,000, 
be raised on the same terms as the English loan.— 
Also, £216,000 to purchase the Earl of Ormond’s 
right to butlerage and prizage of wines in Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for a 
lottery of 60,000 tickets. 

Delay in Chancery Proceedings. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor called the attention of the 
house to the delay in Chancery decisions. He 
complimented the present Chancellor, as inde- 
fatigable ; but no man could get through the 
business. It was increased fivefuld since Lord 
Hardwicke’s time. There were in the court of 
Chancery 140 causes: in the House of Lords, 
205 appeals: 44 added early in the session, 20 
since. He mentioned instances of fata) delay. 

Sir A. Pigott said, the agents were to blame ; 
not the Chancellor, The number of causes arose 
from the increasing prosperity of the country: 
begged the hon. member to withdraw his motion. 

Catholic Petition, Debate resumed. 

Sir W. Scott affirmed that the University which 
he had the honour to represent, entertained pre- 
cisely the same sentiments on the subject of the 
Catholics as before their late election of a Chan- 
cellor. He could not attribute all the calamities 
of Ireland to Protestant oppression. He could 
forgive what was passed ; but he could not forget 
what had occurred within his own knowledge. 
No satisfactory security was offered by the Ca- 
thiics ; the sovereign spirituality of the Pope 
was maintained : but how could they form any 
agreement with him ? with a prisoner ? There still 
remained the insuperable objection that no se- 
eurity was by this application offered to the Pro- 
testant Government. 

Sir J. Newport said many of the disabilities of 
the Catholics were imposed long after the Pro- 
testant government was established ; the Catho- 
lics having manifested their loyalty td the governs 
ment, these disabilities should be remevéd :—or, 
they would destroy the whole community. Why 
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distrust the Catholics 2—they could not rise at 
the bar, nor in the fleets and armies, beyond a 
certain rank : why disappoint their lawful am- 
bition for highet honours ? The body would be 
more zealously attached were they more ade- 
quately admi'ted to justice, and their rights. “ 

Lord Castlereagh considered the Established 
Church as the most important feature of the 
state. The Catholics must give pledges before he 
could admit their petition. He beleved that the 
Catholic Hierarchy had more power over the 
people than either law or government had. In 
all other Catholic countries the governments con- 
tended in many things for the independence of 
their clergy on the Roman See. Why should 
the Catholics of Ireland refuse that connection 
with the state, which was established in Catholic 
States abroad to Protestant kings? In Austria, 
in France, the Pope’s briefs were previously ex- 
amined by the temporal power, before they were 
admitted. He could most distinctly state, that 
the language of Mr. Pitt, Lord Cornwallis, and 
himself at the union, was that every thing 
which was done after the union should appear to 
come freely from the generosity of the legislature, 
and not as proceeding from any previous engage- 
ments. He would venture to say, that the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt on the subject was not known 
to the leading Catholics at the time the union was 
passed ; and as for the speeches in the parliament, 
although many Catholics drew inferences favour- 
able to their cause, others judged very differently, 

The Hon. Mr: Lambe spoke for the petition. 

Gen. Mathew spoke with great vehemence, 
against the government that could tolerate (under 
Lord Camden) many atrocities which he had 
seen ; such as whipping, half hanging, &c. &c. 

Lord Jocelyn said, the king must have a Veto, 

Mr, Alderman Shaw (of Dublin) regretted the 
unwillingness of the Catholics to give pledges ; 
but thought they would shortly, agree tothe Veto. 

Mr. Ponsonby in formerly supporting the Veto 
had done what he was authorised to do by Dr, 
Milner,—but he so greatly dreaded convulsions 
in Ireland, that he would grant the requests of 
the Catholics without the Veto. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked to 
what was the house to trust, when dealing with 
the Catholics ? formerly, they would concede the 
¥eto; now they would not. Did they know 
their own minds? ‘Jo go into a committee, 
would be to raise expectations ; to this he could 
not agree ; the Catholics must thank themselves 
for their dissappointment. Mr. Whitbread, Mr, 
Canuing, Mr. Herbert spoke. Debate adjourned. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 28. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
the orde: of the day fcr going into a committee 
on the actual state of the Scotch clergy should be 


‘read. He stated it to be his intention to propose 


that the sum of £10,000 per annum should be 
appropriaied to their relief, 
House of Lords, Wednesday, May 30. 
Criminal Laws, alteration, 

Lord Eilenborough did not approve of in- 
novating on Our system of criminal laws: the 
uncertainty of meeting the severest punishment, 
sestiained trom crime more than the expectation 
of receiving a lghter punishment. He moved 
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the reading of the bill that day three months, 
Lord Erskine did not apprehend such evils. 
The Earl of Liverpool saw no necessity for the 
measure: in theory our criminal code was se- 
vere ; in practice it was merciful. The number 
of heinous crimes decreased, that of minor 
offences, rather increased. Formerly the exe 
ecutions for murder were about 50: now 12 


‘or 15 annually, 


Lords Holland, and Suffolk, supported the 
bill; also the Marquis of Lansdowne. Ona 
division: contents 1l—Non-contents 31. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, May 30. 

Mr. W. Pole, moved for leave to bring in a 
bl co repeal the Irish Insurrection Act. The 
severities of this act were thought to be necessary 
under the administration of the Duke of Bed- 
ford: an act modified from that of 1796 was 
passed in 1807. It was the offspring of neces- 
sity : only necessity could justify it. He hoped 
better of the present disposition of the people : 
he intended also, to amend the Arms Act, that re- 
lating to the administration of unlawful oaths, &c, 

Many Gentlemen hailed the spirit which 
adopted these measures of leniency, 

Trish Budget. 

Mr. Foster said the amount of the Consolidated 
Fund of Ireland, on Jan. 5, was £1,365,000 : 
of the British loan unpaid £424,000—Deduct 
as due to British treasury for 1809, £1,379,000 : 
demands unpaid, such as Commissioners of First 
Fruits, £25,000: Inland Navigation, 138,600 : 
Lottery Prizes and treasury bills, &c, £28,700, 
with other items £197,000: but only half 
would be wanted this year. The charges were: 

Interest and Sinking Fund.... £3,974,000 

Quota 2-17ths to British...... 6,614,000 

Treasury 511,000 

The revenue was taken at £5,000,000, the 
loan £4.333,000 Irish £1,516,000 : Sur- 
plus of Consolidated Fund £314,000, Total of 
Ways and Means, £11,160,000. The debt of 
Ireland diminished in proportion to the means of 
the Country, every day. 

The exportation of linen had last year decreased 
£400,000; and some other articles had decreased: 
but corn had been greatly increased. Import- 
ation of raw materials and British imports had 
increased. In 1800the imports and exports were 
£5,000,000 ; in 1802, 8,250,000; in 1809, 
12,000,000 ; so that since the Uniun they are 
more than doubled, He proposed to raise taxes 
to the amount of £331,269. The post office, 
by adding a penny to each letter would raise 
£35,000: from the customs, by increasing.the 
duties on teas, he hoped to receive 70,000 ; 
the stamps he thought would be very productive. 
On port and Spanish wines he would add £12 12s 
per ton: windows in houses not less than 7 
windows, he proposed increasing one half. 

Sir J. Newport stated contrary circumstances : 
the expence of collecting the revenue in 1800 
was £320,000 ; in 18090 it was £788,310. The 
surplus of the revenue was £1,500.000 ; in 1807 
it was £765,000. Exports in 1800 £1,300,000 
Ireland had made great advances. He thought 
the dutics would not prove so productive as Mr. 
F, imagined. He complained of the balances 
3M 2 
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left in the hands of collectors. He mentioned 
several cases of deficits They- were afterwards 
explained by Mr. Foster and other speakers, 

- Resolutions agreed to. 

Mr. Tierney introduced the subject of the pro- 
per appli-ation of the Admiralty Dreits. He was 
answered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who statedas Received £7.344,600 

Paid 6,188,432 


Balance £1,)56,168 

Deficiences in the Civil List, had been supplied 
by the last administration, to the amoant of 
£220,000. To the public service £348,000. 
The Civil List could not support tl.e demands on 
it.— Mr. Freemantle denied this last proposition. 

Mr. Rose said £800,000 in George Ild’s. time 
Was greater in proportion than £1,100,000 now. 

Mr. Creevey, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Whit- 
bread supported the motion ; Mr. Long, and Mr, 
Stephen opposed it—On a division: for the mo- 
tion 75—-aga nst it 101. 

‘ House of Commons, Thursday, May 31. 

Mr. Swan presented a petition from certain 
freehulders of Glouces.ershire, complaining of the 
il'egitimacy of Lord Du'sley, now sea‘ed as their re- 
presentative ; whereby he had not properly described 
himself as the son of Earl Berkeley: consequent'y 
he had not taken the necessary qua!ification oaths. 

This ted to a very long conversation, in which 
the evidence of Lord Berkcley’s marriage was 
closely canvassed. Debate adjourned. 

East India Affairs. 

Mr. Dundas moved for granting assistance to 
the Company, by way of Exchequer bills, to 
the sum of £1,500,000. He stated the extra- 
ordinary expences of the Company : by hostilities ; 
loss of ships, & 

Mr. Creevey troverted these statements. 

Mr. Grant supported the Company. Ona divi- 
sion :—Ayes 77.-—N es 10. 

Public Expenditure. 

Mr. D. Giddy brought up the Report of the 
Committee. — On the second resolution, Mr, 
Bankes moved to substi ute pensions for sinecures, 
but he would not hastily abolish ali sinecures. 

Lord Milton con'emned the system of sine- 
cures. Col. Bastard concurred in this sentiment, 

Mr. Batourst, and Mr. H. Thornton, thought 
cértain sinecures ought to be abolished. 

Mr. Wilberforce t ought some remuneration 
for public services must be made ; the name does 
not alter the thing. Sinecures were unpopuiar. 

Mr. Long said, the public would feel no benefit 
from the change propo-ed. On a disi ion:— 
Noes 95—Ayes 105—Majority for amendment 10. 

Mr. Bankes afterwards proposed to abolish offi- 
ces discharged by deputy.—Ayes 111—Nocs 100 
—Majority for the motion 11. 


House of Lords, Friday, June 1. 

The Earl of Darnley made several motions for 
the returns of the number of troops returned 
from the Scheldt, &c. Agreed. 

Earl Stanhope introduced the subject of jdi- 
cature in Scotland : expat:ated on the introduction 
of trial by juries: commented with severity 
on the tardiness of the Commissioners, &c, 
Ther conduct was defended by several Lords, 
Qn a division :—-Non-contents 10—Conicats 6. 
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House of Commons, Friday, June }. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
pay salaries since 1799, to the Commissioners of 
land tax £12.000. To the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s bounty, for relief of the poorer clergy 
£100,000. It would take twelve years with such 
a grant annually to raise all the livings, under 
£100 up to thatsum: and double that period to 
raise them to £150. 

Mr. Tierney, Mr. W. Smith, Sir J. Newport 
and others, thought the richer benefices should 
furnish this fund. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, thought 
the condition of the clergy when they came into 
possession of benefices, ought to be considered, 
‘The number of churches also ought to be increas 
sed. 10,154 Meeting-houses had been licensed : 
and 2,006 registered with the clerks of the peace ; 
in the present reign.—Conversation on the desiras 
Lleness of allotting a portion of the churches to 
the poor. Grant agreed to. 

Catholic Question. 

Mr. Hutchin:on thought the arguments in 
favour of the Catholic claims unanswerable, 
The Popery laws in Irela:td were dictated bya 
spirit of persecution. The stigma thrown on 
their religion was felt by all ranks. If the coro. 
nation oath stood in the way it was time to 
revise it. The Catholic members returned to pare 
liament, could never bear down the number of 
Protestants : the Catholic peers would be but 7. 

Mr. O'Hara thought all offices should be open 
to all sunjects, equally. 

The Marquis of Tavisteck thought mutual 
concessions were necessary. Many other members 
spoke.—On a division—Ayes 109—Noes 213. 

Public Expenditure. 

Sir T. moved for the regular production 
on the commencement of each session of parlias 
ment, of accounts shewing the expendituse of 
the grants in the preceding year. 

Mr. Foster said it was impossible; it never 
could be obtained in Ireland, 

Mr. P. Moore spoke in favour of the motion. 

The Chaneelior of the Exchequer and Mr, 
Rose said it was totally impossible to comply 
with the motion Ayes 28—Noes 66. 

Gloucestershire Petition : resumed Debate. 

Mr. Whitbread enquired whether Mr. Swan 
knew the persons who signed the petition. 

Mr.Swan, could not say that he did. 

Lord Dursicy said he had the authority of his 
father, the Earl of Berkeley to declare that he 
was his eldest son, and heir apparent: he wished 
the subject to be fully investigated. After much 
conversation On the mode of proceeding, the 
point of order, &.—The house divided; for res 
ceiving the petition 46—Agairstit 91. 

Arsenal at Northfleet. 

Mr. Sharpe stated that the depth of water at 
the Royal Docks, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dept- 
ford, and Woolwich, was considerabiy diminished. 
At Northflee the depth of water was three times 
as grea‘ as at Portsmouth, and four or five times 
as great as at Deptford. The New Dock at 
Noithfleet, was therefore, absolutely 

Mr. Yorke admitted the importanee of the 
subject : but thought the plan should be maturcly 
considered by Government, before it was adope 
ted: the expence would be tem millions.’ 
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After a conversation, in which the decline in 
the competency of the Royal Docks at Plymouth 
and Portsmouth was questioned ; the motion was 
castied: 67 to 17. 

House of Lords, June 6. 
Catholic Petition. 

The Earl of Donoughmore desired the attention 
of their lordships to the prayers of the Irish Ca- 
tholics. Ir was whoily unexpected by him, that 
he sbou!d introduce this subject. He knew no 
law by which the Catholics were exc!uded from 
their civil rights. The prejudices against the 
claims of the Catholics were gradually wearing 
away. He was convinced of the loyalty of his 
Catholic countrymen. He had indeed, to lament, 
that obstacles had arisen since the last discussion 
of the subject, but they might easily be removed. 
He never saw the influence of the clergy abused : 
he had often felt the beneficial effecis of it. It 
was not to be dreaded ; either from its force or its 
direction. The Catholics wholly abjured all! 
ide: of temporal power in the Pope. Why should 
our fellow subjects be debarred from aspiring to 
situations of honour and trust ?—the rewards of 
talents, industry, and integrity. It would be a 
pledge of their loyalty, union, and cordial co 
operation. He moved fora committee. 

Lord Clancarty opposed the motion. Con- 
cession had already gone a great way ; nothing 
scarcely had been omitted to conciliate the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. His ‘majesty’s reign has 
been an uninterrupted course of concessions and 
conciliatory measures to that part of his subjects, 
but conciliation supposed two dispositions—that 
of those who are desirous to conciliate ; and that 
of those to be conciliated—of his majesty’s dis- 
position to conciliate there could beno doubt. It 
now remained to be seen what proofs of a recipro- 
cal dispositi.n woul! be given by the Catholics. 

Lord Er-kine supported the motion, The Ca- 
tholics, as appeared trom the resolutions of their 
clergy in March last, considered the Pope as 
merely the spiritual head of their church. Papal 
superstition attached the idea of temporal power 
to the Pope: the Catholic religion denied this 
proposition His lordship referred to Mr. Burke's 
celebrated letter to Sit H. La .grish. 

The Lord Chancellor coultl see no reason for 
the Committee. If the Catholics were gratified, 
the same must be done for all other dissenters : 
What then would become of our religious esta- 
blishments ? The Catholics offered no pledges. 

(he mouon was supported by the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Holland, and Lord Grey : opposed 
by Lords civerpool, De Dungtanville, Boringdon, 
Buckinghamshire, and Redesdale. The house di- 
vided contents 68.—Non-contents 154. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, June 6. 

Expences : Burdett Riots. 

Mr. Wharton moved as pay to special constables 
during the late rots £1034 5s. Conversation no 
the number and force of civil and military power. 

Mr. Secretary Ry er stated, that the order for 
arresting Sir trancis Burdett was made on the 
Thursday. On the Friday morning wie Serjeant 
at Arms was told, he would find the civil magis- 
trates at the secretary of state’s office, aud that 
upon application to them he could obtain assist- 
auce, both civil and military, The latter was 
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resorted to as the better chance of preserving peace. 

Mr. C. Wynne observed, that it was extraor- 
dinary the riots had continued solong. It could 
only be imputed to the want of the civil power 
in the first instance to quell it. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder replied, that both the 
magistrates and constables were in attendance: on 
Thursday and Friday, as far as his secollectioa 
went as to the fact. 

Mr. Whitbread contended, that when Sir Jobn 
Anstruther’s house was attacked, there was nota 
single constable to check the pessons committing 
the outrage ; the same with respect to the attack 
on Lord Castlereagh’s and other houses; he there- 


' fore could not consent to votre the sum now asked. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
work of destruction was so rapid, that it was 
not in the power of constables to stop it; did 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynne) mean to say, 
that supposing a mob to commit acts of outrage, 
there were any means to repress them without 
first reading the proclamation? It was but right 
that the persons who had contributed to restore 
tranquilliry should be remunerated, 

Berkshire Petition. 

Mr. C. Dundas presented a petition from the 
gentry, clergy, and freeholders of Berkshire, 
praying a reform in Parliament. Ordered to lie 
on the table-—Another, praying release of Jones 
and Sir F, Burdett, imprisoned against law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
the petition being laid on the tabla, because it 
contained an allegation that a vote of the house 
had done an injury to the people, 

Mr. Whitbread was astonished, that the right 
hon. gentleman should refuse to receive the peti- 
tion. Was the averment that the house had 
done wrong, an insult? 

Sir J. Newport thought that the petition was 
couched in the most respectful terms. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder could not conceive any 
thing more disrcspectful, nor how the house 
could receive a more poiguant insult. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, in the present situze 
tion of affairs, the house would be obviously 
wrong, if it was to rcject the petition of a large 
and respectable county, on the grounds, or 
rather, the pretext of disrespect——-He mx ved that 
the debate be adjourned ull to-morrow. 

Mr. Stephen said, after the circumstances which 
have occurred, and the actions in consequence 
brought against the Speaker, could it be expected 
that the house would now erase from its journals the 
proceedings and orders so shortly to be subjectéd to 
investigation ? This petition, like othersof the same 
class, was for the purpose of insulting the house, 
however it might be worded ; for keeping alive 
the clamour raised for the worst of purposes. 
Blood was shed, — but in consequence of the 
most audacious and wiyjustifiable opposition, in 
consequence, he would not say of democracy, as 
he had the greatest respect for that part of the 
constitution, but jacobinism ; and in point ef 
intention, the most seditious opposition. 

Many other members spoke : “aftér which the 
house divided—Ayes 36-—Noes 78. 

Lottery. 

Mr. Whitbread would ever oppose a lottery. 
He. was supported by Mr, Bernaid, Mr. Wilber- 
force, and others, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought the 
mode of drawing the lottery now adopted had so 
far reduced the number of insurances, that the 
evil might be considered as annihilated. He 
said, the mischief at present done to the lower 
orders by lottcries, arose from * little goes :” 
and these, from the best information he had on 
the subject, appeared to increase in proportion as 
insurances diminished ; and it was probable, 
that if the state lottery were abolished, those 
little goes would increase in a still greater degree. 
The house divided—Ayes 61—Noes 24. 

Thursday, June 7. 
Message from His Majesty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a 
message from the king to the tollowing effect : 
** that the salary allowed to the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland was raised in1783 to £20,000 per annum, 
but it was found inadequate to the due mainten- 
ance of that important office ; his majesty therefore 
recommended to make such augmentation as was 
sufficient to the due support and dignity of that 
high and elevated office.” Mr. Perceval suggest- 
ed an augmentation of £10,000. 

House of Lords, Friday, June 8. 
. Debtor and Creditor Laws. 

Lord Redesdale moved the progress of his bill. 

Lord Ellenborough complained of the labours 
already imposed on the judges ; they could not 
undertake new tasks. He approved of the ob- 
ject ; but thought the bill impracticable. The 
committee would be useless. 

The Earl of Moira, Earl Stanhope, Lord Mel- 
ville, and others, supported the bill. 

Lord Erskine entirely coincided as to the im- 
propriety of imposing so impossible a task upon 
the judges, who are already overburthened with 
work. He remembered being admitied a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, on which occasion a 
long and learned lecture was read on the subject 
of a particular fish ; and it was gravely shewn, 
that if that fish had possessed ancther fin 
in a particular place, it would have been enabled 
to swim with a far greater degree of velocity. 
He who made the fish, knew best what was 
most necessary for its purposes. So in this case, 
unless they gave the judges a new fin, greater 
powers than nature had bestowed on man, they 
never could fulfil the intentions of this bill. 

The Lord Chancellor, and others doubted on 
the efficacy of the bill. Bill read a second time. 

Campaign in Spain. 

The Marquis of Landsdowne investigated the 
conduct of ministers, of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
of Mr. Frere, of Gen. Cuesta, and finding them 
censurable thoughout, after a long speech, he 
moved two resolutions, the first censuring the 
Expedition into Spain ; the second censuring 
Ministers for not ensuring supplies tothe army. 

The Marquis Wellesley defended the conduct 
of Britain in supporting Spain, as noble and 
magnanimous ; her perseverance as wise, and 
her efforts as well directed. He justified the 
conduct of Lord Wellington; and hoped that 
Britain would support the Spanish cause, while 
a spark of resistance to French tyranny remained. 
+ Lord Moira, Lord Sidmouth, Lord Rosslyn, 
and Lord Holland supported the motion. Lord 
Boringdon spoke against it.—On a division : 

Contents 40 Non-contents 74 
Proxies 33 Proxies 65 
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House of Commons, Friday, June 8. 

Mr. Whitbread presented two petitions, pray- 
ing the repeal of the acts against liberty of 
conscience in religious matters ; one of the pe- 
titions was from Dissenters, the other from Pro- 
testants and Catholics. The petitioners had been 
brought up and educated by their parents in 
tenets, which, in many respects, differed from 
the precise articles of the established religion, 
but which by no means ought to render them 
liable to the disqualifications under which they 
laboured, unless it could be shewn that their 
religious differences militated against the state, 
He did not believe that to be the case. The 
penal laws had been enacted ata period, and 


| under circumstances very different from what 


existed at present; and he hoped the house and 
the country were now too enlightened to suffer 
them to continue in their present state. 

Mr. Whitbread believed that to the latter pe- 
tition there were 1600 names, praying relief. 

Mr. W. Smith seconded the motion. Agreed to. 

Mr. Yorke moved for an address to his majesty, 
praying the erection of a statue to Lord Colling-~ 
wood. Agreed nem. con. 

Privileges of the Huuse. 

Mr. W. Wynne argued at great length on the 
question ; and concluded by moving that who- 
ever commenced any prosecution against any 
officer of the house acting under its orders, was 
guilty of breach of privilege. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer disappreved 
of this method of stirring the question. He 
would infinitely prefer the impeachment of a 
judge who should exceed his duty: but that 
would commit the privileges of the house to the 
Court which tried the impeachment—the House 
of Lords. Lord Temple protested against ad- 
mitting the jurisdiction of inferior Courts on the 
privileges of that house. The house divided :— 
For the resolutions 14—Against them 74. 

On the question of Increasing the allowances 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the house 
came toa division, on a proposed amendment (by 
Sir John Newport) that at that peried of the 
session, and under the present burdens of the 
public, they could not discuss the subject.— 
Ayes 51—Noes 95.—Original motion carried, 

House of Lords, Wednesday, June 13. 
The State of the Nation. ; 

Earl Grey rose, and stated the difficulties and 
dangers which threatened the country : one of 
our difficulties was our immense expenditure ; in 
the course of 18 years, it had progressively in- 
creased from 16 to 85 millions—after 17 or 18 
years of war and heavy taxation, the country 
stood in need of some repose . but we were now 
in a situation in which, if the work of peace were 
accomplished, it was barely possible to obtain 
such securities, as could alone constitute the 
true mature and character of a peace. Such was 
the character of that extraordinary man who 
ruled over France ! But though he could not sub- 
scribe to his merits, at the expence or his own 
moral feelings, yet he was not disposed to say 
that, which should promote the spirit of enmity 5 
for resisted as he was, by the efforts of this country 
alone, his great remaining object must be to over- 
come and destroy us, whether in war or peace ; {8 
peace would be, with him, only a. period of pre- 
paration for more effectually accomplishing his 
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object. Referring to the speech of a noble Mar- 
quis (Wellesley)the other night, that noble lord, in 
his splendid declaration, seemed to think it enough 
to shew that the cause of Spain was just, to induce 
us to engage in it. It was not enough that the 
invasion was perfidious and cruel, and that it 
made every heart burn with a holy zeal against 
the oppressor: they must shew a probability of 
success, before they hazarded the resources and 
the lives of the country inacontest. Previous to 
their sending an army, they should have known 
that there was a government to support it, a pub- 
lic disposition to encourage it, and the means of 
its supply provided. Our fatal attack cn Denmark, 
had forfeited our character of national justice, 
and made her a formidable enemy. From ail he 
knew of Sicily, our policy there was not such as 
affairs required. But he must particularly call 
their attention to the re-establishment of the re- 
lations of commerce and amity with another 
power ; he meant America. The only question 
between us and America, was a commercial one 
of profit and loss; the effect was, that a nursery 
was forming for seamen for Buonaparte’s project- 
ed fleets. From papers on the table it appeared, 
that in 1807 there were in that trade 42,000 Sri- 
tish seamen, and of foreign Europeans 46,000. 
In 1809, British seamen, 19,600 ; foreign 43,000. 
We then adopted the plan of extending licences ; 
—the number of British seamen employed, be- 
came 34,000 ; foreign Europeans 58,000. When 
he came to review our domestic policy, he could 
see no ground for praise. Ministers bad taken the 
funds for the purposes of the war, to discharge 
the interest of their loans. This was an enor- 
mous departure from the system astopted, of re- 
ducing as muchas possible, the amount of loans. 
The charge was £1,680,000, the provision only 
£1,110,000 ; and £570,000 remained chargeable 
on the consolidated fund, to defray the expences 
of the last two years; a principle, mever acted 
upon, since the year 1786. Could they look, 
under present circumstances, ata peace, without 
a prospect of 7 or £8,000,009 of additional per- 
manent taxes? He was one of the committee 
appointed on the occasion of the stoppage of the 
bank : he had argued at latge on the danger that 
might arise from a depreciation of the paper circu- 
lation.. To have spoken then of the restriction 
lasting three years, would have been though 
absurd ; but it had actually lasted thirteen. 
The Catholic proposition was founded on the ab- 
solute necessity of strengthening the country 
against the meditated attack of the enemy. In 
all the great branches of our expenditure, con- 
siderable savings might be made : though he for 
one, would not flatter the people, by saying, the 
amount would bé a very considerable relief. He 
did seriously think, that the influence of govern- 
ment had of late years very considerably in- 
creased. Much ‘good would most inevitably 
result from the timely adwption of some salutary 
principle of reform, which would gradually but 
Steadily proceed to the correction of those abuses. 
It had been objected against the constitution and 
Privileges of the other house, that they were not 
to be found sanctioned by any written code. It 
was the folly and presumption of the present day, 
to decry every thing that was not to be found in 
@ written statute, as illegal; and the same doc- 
trines were again promulgated, which had once 


already nearly subjected this kingdom to an arbi- 
trary government. It was the opinion of that 
great man, Mr. Fox, that the whole of the con- 
stitution of this country, was asystem of practi- 
cal institutions ; that, if all the wisest, theablesr, 
and most virtuous men that had ever lived, could 
be brought together for the purpose of devising 
the best constitution fora nation, he did not bee 
lieve they could form a system which it would 
be possible to live under, without some practical 
deviations and alterations, accommodated to the 
change of times and circumstances, The privile- 
ges ot parliament, were given for the purpose of 
enabling the two branches of the legislature to 
perform their-respective functions. o far as they 
were necessary to that end, they must possess 
them ; andall such privileges must be inherent in 
parliament, whether sanctioned Ly a written or 
any other law or not. It must have the power 
to protect itself from obstructions ; to protect its 
legitimate authority from being slighted or ques- 
tioned, and to protect the freedom of its delibe- 
rations. Whatever power or privileges were te 
quisite for all these purposes, parliament must 
possess ex necessitate ret. Sir Francis Burdett 
represented himself asa martyr in the good old 
cause for which Hampden bled, and Russell and 
Sydney died. But those illustrious martyrs to 
freedom had not suffered in consequence of aay 
contest against the privileges of parliament, or 
by an exercise of the tyrannical power of a Hause 
of Commons; but because they had not the 
adyantage of a fair trial by jury, in consequence 
of the wicked interference of the most detestable 
government that ever existed. But it might be 
asked, whether they should give to the two hou- 
ses, powers which were nct given to the king ? 
The functions of the king were those of grace, 
favor, and mercy ; and for the performance of 
such functions no such powers were necessafy. 
Besides, the king had other securities. The king 
was an individual; and it migh not be wise to 
give such powers to an individual who had also 
the command of the army, and the whole influ- 
ence of the government. Parliament on the con- 
trary, originated all the revenue laws, and va- 
rious statutes imposing restrictions or burthens 
upon the public, which would be likely to excite 
discontent amongst the people: and consequently 
parliament required privileges for its protection. 
The power had, unquestionably, been exercised in 
the best times of the constitution. Supposing the 
House of Commons abused their power, thé 
other branches of the legislature afforded securities 
against the continuance of the evil. Their lord- 
ships would have jurisdiction judicially upon any 
such question if brought before them, and the 
crown could interfere by the power of dissolution. 
The most dangerous consequences were to be 
apprehended, if the feelings of the people were 
to be general against the privileges of pailia- 
ment; because if they once succeed in over- 
throwing these privileges, they. would destroy 
the firmest security for the liberties of the nae 
tion. ‘The noble carl conciuded a very able and 
eloquent speech by movinga series of very long 
resolutions censuring the continuance of war-~ 
the canduct of Britain towards neutral powers— 
the system of finances—the restrictions on the 
Bank—the increase of paper circulatiou—of ihe 
influence of the crown, &c., &c.--The whole te 
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be submitted to his majesty, in form of address. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, on the part of 
the government, that they were ready to meet 
practical evils when proved, with reform. But 
if the plans of reform were proceeded in, in the 
manner and spirit they appeared to be taken up 
in another place, instead of a saving, they 
would add considerably to the public expences. 
As to the civil list, uo reduction could be made 
in that, without great detriment to the monarchy. 
The civil list of William IL. was £700,000 per 
annum of unregulated revenue. George I. had 
the same sum unregulated. In the reign of 
George LI. it was increased to £800,000, subject 
to no parliamentary interference. Would any 
ohe say, that a civil l'st of £960,000 a year, 
checked and controuled in all its parts, was of 
the same value with these? The civil govern- 
ment of this country was carried on at as stall 
@n expence as possible. He had ascertained the 
expences of the gove.nment of the United States; 
and he found (including the expec.ces of tie pro- 
Vincial governments), it amounted to £800,000 
per annum ; a country containing not one-half, 
iar not one third, of the population of this 

ingdom, and giving protection to not one- 
fortieth part of the property. The noble lord 
Sould give no assurance that the Catholics would 
accept the conditions he proposed. As to our 
foreign relations, he would say, that his Ma- 
Jesty’s government never had declined, or would 
Tefuse to enter into negociations for peace, when 
they saw that there was a possibility of its being 
procured on safe and honourable conditions. If 
the noble lord had been a member of his ma- 
jesty’s councils, when the glorious spirit of re- 
sistance first burst forth im Spain, would te 
have answered the applications for succour from 
that country, by saying, “ We are acting on an 
€conomical system, and can give no. assistance 
toSpain or Portugal?” The policy of the or- 
ders in council, he contended, was proved by the 
total failure of all the ominous predictions that 
were made respecting them. Thearmy, notwith- 
standing losses in two campaigns, was augmented 
by 25,000 men. The French driven from the 
West-Indies ; the house of Braganza rescued ; the 
port of Lisbon in possession of the British ; and 
Cadiz and Ceuta conjointly by British andSpanish. 

Earl Stanhope said, he agreed with the noble 
lord (Earl Grey) in many points; but yet he 
found it necessary to move an amendment: 
** that we do pledge ourselves to support the 
law of the land, and the rights and liberties of 
the subject, to the support of which the trial by 
jury andthe liberty of the pregs are indispensable.” 

Earl of Suffolk was in favor of the motion. 

Lord Erskine said, that as long as the con- 
stitution remained in its present imperfect state, 
as to the representation of the people in the 
House of Commons, the minister could do but 
little good for the country. He thought all re- 
forms would come with most grace and effect 
when they proceeded from the sponteneous jus- 
tice, or liberality of the government. 

‘The Lord Chancelior said, he felt himself 
‘obliged to eppose both the motion of the noble 
earl, andthe amendment ; the trial by jury, he 
Was as much a friend to as any man; and yet 
in the court he presided in, neither he nor any 


of his redecessors did ever hesitate in Cases of | 
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contempt, to commit a party to prison without 
atiial by jury. Now the two Houses of Par. 
liament, must have the same power of punish- 
ing for contempt as other courts, and yet fiom 
their very nature they were not resposible to any 
other body, as there was no higher appeal. 

The D. of Norfolk supported the amendment. 

Lord Sidmouth thought the House of Com. 
mons was greatly obliged to his noble triend 
(Eari Grey) forsupporting their privileges. Hecen- 
sured the Conduct of ministers in 2 financial view, 
The other speakers were Lord Donoughmore, 
aod Lord Buckinghamshire against the metion ; 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Danley, and 
Lord Spencer for the motion, The house divided, 

Contents....43. Non-contents....71. 

Proxies... .. .29. Proxies 

Fiiday, June 15. 

Mr. H. Thornton preseated a petition from 
Southwark, praying a reform in Parliament, and 
complaining of the treatment of Gale Jones and 
Sir F. Burdeit. Laid on the table. 

Sir James Hal! moved for discharging Gale 
Jones. Motion nezatived without division. 

Mr. Broughaa called the attention of the 
house to the Slave Trade, ndw carned on by 
foreign powers. Motion supported, generally; 
and after a slight alieration, ai address adopted. 

House of Lords, Monday, June 18 

Lord Holland moved an addre$s to his majesty 
on the subject ef the Slave Trade, to the same 
effect as Mr. Brouzham's. Address carried. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, June 13. 

Mr. Byag presented the petition from the Elec- 
tors of Middlesex voted at Hackney on Friday 
last. Remarks on the turbulency of this paper, 
to the same purport as on the former petition 
having been made :—rejected without a division. 

Mr, Whitbread presented a petition from Shef- 
field of the same nature aud tendency. For re- 
ceiving it 14—Against it 61. 

House of Commons, Thursday, June 14. 

Sir Thomas Turton complained of the Income 
Tax.—Also on .the bill for advancing to India 
Company £1,500,000 he entered into extensive 
calculations on the Company's affairs. He was 
answered that the Company owed ther incum- 
brances to their exertions in favor of the Mcther 
Country, For the bill 52,—Against it 10. 

House of Lords. 

Lord Sidmouth made several remarks on the 
evasio 's of the Toleration Act, and gave notice 
of a future investigation of the subject. 

Slate of the Church. 

Lord Holland tought the richer clergy should 
fupport the poorer. The Earl of Harrowby was 
friendly to a grant from parliament. Lord Stan- 
hope spoke against the grant. Grant agreed to. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, June 20- 

Bribery Bill, 

Mr. C. Wynne supported a. bill intended te 
suppress bribery at electiors. 

A general wish expressed = effect the purpose. 
Bill ordered to be ‘ 

Heuse of Commons, Thursday, June 21. 

The royal assent given by commission to 
sundry bills: the parliament prorogued by @ 
speech from the throne: for whigh see Panorama, 
Vol. VII, p. 573. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Nov. 27th 1810. 


‘The most prominent and important politi- 
cal event that strikes the inquisitive eye, this 
month is, beyond question, the affliction by 
which it has pleased Providence to incapaci- 
tate his Majesty from discharging the duties of 
his royal otfice. The causes of this suffer- 
ing demand out sympathy, and would excite 
the sympathy of every humane mind, did 
they refer toa private person only: but in the 
sovereign, the chief of the state, they in- 
terest all his subjects ; and the nation suffers 
with its suffering head. Every thinking 
mind has long been conviriced of the evils 
attendant on a protracted state of war: they 
are too obvious to be overlooked ; they affect 
individuals how private soever; but the full 
extent of such evils are known only to those 
at the helm of affairs; and to the King, in 
particular, who receives information from all 
departments of government, much more at 
large than can without breach of honour and 
confidence be communicated to the public. 
However exalted for purposes of national 
benefit, human nature is not divested of those 
weaknesses “* which flesh is heir to;” and 
the person who might with unimpaired 
energy have superintended the concerns of 
an estate, may be overwhelmed by the 
keen solicitudes resulting from the intricate 
interests of an extensive empire. The lives of 
kings, are onan average shorter than those of 
men in humble stations. Europe has seen 
many, if not moét of her kings, cut off 
during the course of events not yet termi- 
nated. Anxiety, anguish of mind, occa- 
sioned by the desire of averting calamities 
from their people, or by the mortification of 
finding that desire counteracted, preys on the 
hearts of monarchs, and shortens their days. 
They feel for their own families with the inte- 
gral affections.of human nature; they inte- 
rest themselves in the welfare of a much 
more widely extended connection than pri- 
vate persons can know : and the cares which 
line the crown, are not seldom too powerful 
to be endured by the head that wears it. We 
discern in these allegations no cause disho- 
nourable to the strongest mind, or to the most 
athletic person. From such disease, talents 
of the highest order are no security ; the 
midst robust health is no defence. Temperance 
itself, cannot ward off consequences which 
earnest affections of the heart, wil/ induce on 
the body : nor can the whole materia medica 
furnish a preservative from the usual and con- 
siant, therefore, in thai sense, the necessary 
effects of incessant application, whether to 
study, to contemplation, or to any other un- 
varied mental exercise. In. the course of a 
long reign His Majesty has had inany occa- 
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sions of regret, though none, we venture to 
say, of remorse. He has, perhaps, more 
than others, anticipated unhappinesses, be- 
cause he better knew the grounds and occa- 
sions of them. He has seen the efforts of 
wisdom rendered worse than useless by unex 
pected events. The path of duty, asa Man, 
as a Statesman, and asa King, has ledin a 
labyrinth of thorns. ‘* Duty is our’s; events , 
are God's :” and the piety implied in the active. 
practice of «his principle, it has ever been 
understood, has imbued the King’s mind very | 
strongly. Were it otherwise, we should 
greatly fear that the present sufferings of our 
gracious monarch, would be of long duration, 
and uncertain issue. Cares, more than hue 
manity can support, have centered in him ; and 
that without cessation or interval : he can nei- 
ther resign his post, nor waive the importuni- 
ties with which business, of all sorts, and on 
every side assails him. His signature is neces- 
sary on a thousand occasions, to give elficacy to 
commands; and the immense increase of pubs 
lic business, within the last few years, of which 
every chief of office complains, and which will 
lead to the division of offices of high impors 
tance, shortly; must needs be feit by ihe 
King, who cannot avail himself of those 
substitutions ; or discharge his office, con- 
scientiously, by the means of opinions not 

roperly his own. Add to these anxieties, 
oe affectionate interest in the long and exe 
cruciating sufferings of his youngest child, 
the Princess Amelia, now removed to a better . 
world, and the causes of his Majesty’s disorder 
are fully accounted for. 

The question, as to the nation remains. 
The duty of individuals is, ‘* to study the 
things that make for peace.” Whoever at 
this moment promotes dissension, is more 
than ordinarily unpatriotic : for now concord, 
unanimity, mutual support, is the duty of 
all. Such anevent, however, by one circume 
stance more had been rendered most awiul : 
that is to have taken place at the dissolutien 
of a parliament, and before the authority for 
issuing writs for a new election was com- 
plete. Happily we are spared this additional 
embarfassinent: and the Parliament, now, 
indeed, only ** the Estates of the Realm,” 
because the presence of ihe King is necessary 
to constitute a Parliament, correctly speaking, 
—will, no doubt, proceed to meet the diff 
culties of the occasion. If the illness were 
likely to induce a Jong interval of incapacity, 
regard to the national interest. would lead to 
the supply of the executive power by a re- 
gency, to last during that incapacity; but 
no longer: if a short interval only, may ra- 
tionally be expected, and if the best judge 
ments that can be obtained, should think a 
few days or weeks may terminate the neces- 
sity of the case, then it is likely that an ad- 
journment, for a week or two, will be the 
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mode pursued. For, it is evident, that an 
immediate address to the Prince of Wales to 
assume the functions of the executive, till the 
necessity of that assumption be fully proved 
to the nation, and indeed to the world, would 
be treason against the Constitution: nor 
could it be satisfactory to the Prince. He 
had better wait, and let all: be satisfied of 
his duty to his country, than to suffer an 
opportunity for some cavilling patriot, ona 
future occasion to question the legality of any 
act done by him, under the assumption of an 
authority, imposed on him by the necessity 
of the case, which being determined by the 
act of man, is always impeachable : whereas 
the death of the King, being the act of God, 
would not be liable to such exceptions. We 
hope that circumstances will justify this pro- 
erastination. The meeting of Varliament being 
anticipated in consequence of the inability of 
the King to sign the Commission for pro- 
yoguing the Parliament, though his pleasure 
had been announced in the Gazette, has 
hitherto produced nothing more than two 
adjournmnents for a fortnight each. 

Had the parliament proceeded to legislate 
before the time appointed by the crown for 
their assembling, it is very doubtful whether 
their acts would have been legal—whether 
they would have had the force of law; 
so that in truth the 2gth of November, being 
the day on which they are appointed to meet 
by the latest possible expression of the royal 
will that could be obtained: ¢hat day is to be 
regarded as the first day of the ensuing Ses- 
sion of Parliament.—It is better that a post- 
ponement of a few days should take place, 
than enactments at first apparently established, 
should hereafter be contested. 

If we cast our eyes abroad, we find, that a 
difficulty, perhaps, somewhat allied to this 
discussion, has lately occurred in the now 
assembled Cortes of Spain. The Marquis of 
Palacio, a grandee chosen by the Cortes to 
the regency, and therefore, it must be sup- 
re acquainted with the constitution of 

is country, has declined taking the oath to 
the Cortes in which is implied the residence 
of the Majesty of the Kingdom in that body. 
He offered to take it with @ salvo to the oath 
he had already taken to Ferdinand VII. If, 
in Spain, the presence of the King be ne- 
cessary to constitute a Cortes, then the 
Marquis is correct; and the Cortes is only 
the ** Estates of the Realm.” This con- 
tributes, in part, to explain the slow mo- 
tions of the regency on the subject of as- 
sembling the Cortes: and we believe we 
are right in stating, “that other constitutional 
difficulties were not wanting, The war in 
Spain is very languid, men and money are 
mecessary, to support King Joseph ; and these 
his rapacious brother, will got, or cannot 
afford him. 


The armies in Portugal have faced each 
other for a month; they may face each other 
for a month longer : Massena has not driven 
Lord Wellington from his post; but is spread- 
ing in another direction. He may there take 
a town or two ; but while the English ge- 
neral is before him, unexpelled, he has done 
little, or nothing. He employs 80, or perhaps 
100,000 men on one object ; but this army 
cannot possibly conquer Spain, while it 4s 
engaged in watching the motions of the 
British Commander. ‘The sea has hitherto 
been the friend of the English, and the 
enemy of the French : by drawing the seat 
of war down to the coast, the French in our 
opinion have committed a gross blunder : they 
have given the game into the hands of their 
Opponent; who now plays it at his pleasure. 
In the centre of Spain, this had been othere 
wise. 

It is reported that France, has so little gold 
in circulation, that a paper currency is about 
to make itsappearance ; encore des toa nats ! 
We have observed a hint or two Rodis 
towards this purpose :—but no positive au- 
thority for it, is yet quoted. If France 
wants gold, Buonaparte has taken the most 
proper way in the world to prolong that want: 
he has thundered, or rather lightning'd, 
a burning edict against commerce. It is true, 
he intends it against British commerce ex- 
clusively ; all the products of which he orders 
to be burné :—it will act as a prohibition 
against the export of every nation on the 
Continent. So much for his inflammatory 
intentions! 

Is it credible that he has ordered another 
100,000 of French jeunesse, to perish in 
Spain ? 

The distresses of Holland increase day by 
day. What poor King Louis could not do, 
being withheld by some compunction, the ge- 
neralsof his brother will accomplish, being 
withheld by no compunction. 

Denmark maintains her spite againstBritain 
it is the only commerce she now carries on. 

Sweden has already supported the indignity 
of a whole budget of Gallic lies ; the new 
Prince Bernadotte, promised, and professed, — 
how many millions of times more than he 
ever will realize! And after all, when time 
serves, who will ensure him from the daty 
of following the Ex-King of Holland, to 
Toplitz, for his health ; or the Ex-King of 
Spain to Marseilles for his amusement ?—Such 
are the rewards bestowed by Buonaparte on 
his friends, for their services. 

We have to mention the escape of the ex- 
King of Sweden, Gustavus LV. from the im- 
mediate surveillance of Buonaparte- Report 
affirms: that. more than one ambuscade was 
laid for his life. He is arrived in England, 
and here, in this island, the asylum of kings, 
we trust he will be safe from the violence of 
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highway assault, and the more to be dreaded 
stiletto of the midnight assassin. 

Russia has sunk sill further ia her credit : 
the Lurning system introduced and followed 
up con amore will do her business completely. 
In the meanwhile hopes are entertained, that 
negotiations for peace, between Russia and 
the Porte are in progress. The evident policy 
of Russia, is this is incom- 
patible with any Oriental devastations. 

Austria talks of selling a part of the im- 
perial domains: the King of Prussia has 
acquired such immensities of cash, by selling 
his, that 

Turkey defends herself desperately. 

lialy is in the same stagnation as ever: 
Sicily is as before. 

We hear of nothing very particular from 
other parts: for, as to our accounts from 
America (North or South) they are so obscure 
that not much can be elicited from them. 


Anecdotes of Lucien Buonaparte as related 
by Mr. Goldsmith in his late Publication, 
in which he exposes the “ Secrets of the 
Cabinet” of the Emperor and King, with 
which he became acquainted during his 
confidential employment at Paris. 

{Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 826.] 
[t seldom happens, that wicked men can 

ut faith in poss 4 other. A robber is extreme- 

y suspicious of his comrade, if he thinks 

him as arrant a rogue as himself. This re- 

mark will apply to the distrust and jealousy 
harboured by Napoleon against Lucien, who, 
though as vicious.as his brother in every re- 
spect, is more calm, more tranquil, more 
premeditated, is of a less turbulent temper, 
and has not that degree of insanity about him 
which his brother has. In private life, Lu- 
cien is as bad as Napoleon ; in the political, 
he is not so dangerous, because he is nota 
military man. Napoleon well knows that 
Lucien isa man of considerable talents, has 
read much, and has cultivated his mind. He 
appears affable, and has a great deal of the 
suaviterin modo. He is of a very independ- 
ent mind, and will not implicitly receive a 
command from his brother. Lucien is too 
ainbitious to have a kingdom inferior to his 
brothers, Joseph, Louis, or Jerome ; and 
Napoleon is alraid to make him a king of a 
powerful nation. He knows that Lucien 
would not easily receive laws from him, or 
put in force any decree emanating from his 
mad brain ; therefore Lucien is kept at a 
distance. Besides, Napoleon well knows 
that Lucien does not entertain any high opi- 
nion of his talents. I believe there are very 
few men who judge of Napoleon’s capacity 
better than Lucien : he does not think high- 
ly of him. Ia that opinion he and Talleyrand 
coincide. 

A sketch of this man’s life may not be un- 


Lucien Bonaparte was born in the year 
1774. He came to France in 1793, and be- 
came an assistant usher to a primary school at 
Marseilles, where he, soon afier his arrival, 
married an innkeeper’s daughter. Some few 
years after this, he had his wife destroyed. 

When his brother was appointed command. 
erin chief of the army in Italy, Lucien ob- 
tained the situation of a commissaire de guerre, 
in which post he soon amassed a considerable 
fortune. 

When he was at Genoa, he became an 
owner of a privateer, or rather a pirate. The 
depredations committed by that vessel, ex- 
cited the animadversions of all the French 
papers. One case, in particular, made a great 
noise in Paris. A vessel from Morocco was 
bound to some portin Italy ; she was met 
by Lucien’s privateer, and carried into Ajace 
cio, in Corsica, where she was condemned ; 
the crew were imprisoned, and afterwards 
sent from the island in an open boat. How- 
ever, they found their way to Marseilles, and 
the captain found means to go to Paris, where 
he made the affair known. | 
The cause came on before the Prize Court ; 
but it was so barefaced a robbery that the Pre- 
sident informed the Directory of it; the con- 
sequence was, that the Turk was arrested, 
and conveyed under an escort to Marseilles, 
where he and his crew took their passage on 
board some neutral vessel for Sicily, with a 
pretty good specimen of French republican 
fraternity and civilization ! ! 

On the 18th Bromaire, it was Lucien who 
gained the day, as I have already mentioned 
in this work. In return for which, his 
brother appointed him minister of the interi- 
or. His conduct in that situation was infa- 
mous beyond example: he robbed and pil- 
fered in every direction. His intrigues and 
debaucheries with the fair sex were number- 
less. At his office, he violated a young lady 
of eighteen ; her screams brought all the 
clerks of the office to the minister's apartment, 
This affair made a great sensation; and his 
amours with his sister Murat contributed in a 
great degree to his brother's removing him 
from Paris; and accordingly he was sent as 
ambassador to Madrid. ‘ 

Very soon after he went to. Badajos, to 
treat for peace with Portugal. The sine qué 
non was to bea private douceur to him of six 
millions of livres, about £280,000 sterling ; 
but, as the government of Portugal had not 
specie to give, they paid him in rough dia- 
monds. 

Soon after his return to Paris, a Mr. Salo- 
mons, arich diamond merchant, from Lon- 
don, went to purchase them. 

Lucien was: appointed member of the 
Tribunate on his seturn, and made some 
very goed speeches. He was afierwardy 
made senator, but did not get. beyond that, 
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Shortly. before the farce of Impertalism 
took piace, Lucien married a Madawe Jaw- 
Lerton, the widow of an exchange broker, a 
woman of Icose morals. ‘* Comment,” said 
Bonaparte to Lucien, ‘ vous savez ce qui 
** se passe maintenant, et vous allez épouser 
une catin !”—** Eh bien,” replied Lucien, 
*© elle est au moins jeune et jolie!” Bona- 
parte felt the sarcasm. After that interview 
they never saw each other. Lucien having 
expressed his disappiobation of the murder of 
the Duke D’Enghien, and of the conduct of 
his brother towards General Moreau, he re- 
eeived an order from Regnier the grand judge, 
then minister of police, to quit Paris in 
twenty-four hours, and France in eight days, 
and take all his family with him !!! 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
Oxford. 

October 27.—The following gentlemen were admitted :— 
D.D.: Rev. John Ireland, of Oriel college, Prebendary of 
Westininster.—B.C.L.: Beilby Lawley, Esq. of All Souls’ 
college.—M.4.: Rev. Philip Panter, of Magdalen Hall ; 
Mr. Taomas William Lancaster, of Queen’s college; Rev. 
William Stafford, Mr. William John Law, and Mr. John 

homas James, of Christ Church.—B. A.: Messrs. Thomas 
Bracken, of Magdalen college ; Thomas Hinxman Gale, 
of Exeter ; Richard Napier, of Oriel; Daniel Race God- 
ey. of Queen’s college; and Henry Tredcroft, of Christ 

Nov. 10.—Mr. John William King, of the county of 
Lincotn, was admitted Scholar of Cofpus Chiristi coilege.— 
Mr. Napier, B.A. of Oriel caliege, was elected Fellow of 
All Souis’ college—Mr. John Latham and Mr. Paggen 
Rail, of All Souls’ college were admitted to the degree of 
Bachclors in Civil Law. 

Cambridge. 

October 26.—The Rev. Edward Symonds, M. A. Fellow 
of St. John’s college, was, on Wednesday, elected rector 
ef Ovington in Norfolk, by a majority of the Senate of 
this University.—The numbers were, fur the Rev. E. Sy- 
monds, 172; the Rev. C. J. Blamfield, 148; and the Rev. 
&. Lowe, 97.—Majority in favor of Mr. Symonds, 24. 

Messrs. Robert Davies, of Clare Hall, Edward Hull, of 
St. John’s college, William Strong, of Trinity college, 
and Robert Cunningham, of Peterhouse, were on Tucs- 
day admitted B. A. 

Rev. George Renotiard, Fetlow of Sidney college, was 
on Wednesday admitted B. D. by royal mandate. 

The Rev. T. K. Bonney. M. A. of Clare Hall, is elected 
a Senior Fellow of that society. . 

Nov. 2 —Cornwallis Hewett, Esq. B.A. of Trinity col- 
lege, was on Wednesday elected a Fellow of Downing 
college. 

Nov. 9.—The Rev. Dr. Donglas, Master of Benett col- 
Jege, was on Sunday elected Vice-Chancellor of this Uni- 
versity for the year ensuing. 

The Rev. William Garton, of Pembroke Hall, and the 
Rev. Joseph Godfrey Sherer, of Bene’t college, were on 

ednesday admitted M. A. 

Lewis Marceil Cotman, Esq. of Trinity Hall, was on 
the same day admitted B.C. L.; and Mr. George Augus- 
tus Baker, of St. John’s college, B. A. 

The Right Hon, William Earl Nelson and Duke of 
Bronte, D. D. bas resigned into the hands of the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, the rectory of Little Krandon, ih 
Norfolk, to which living his Lordship was twice presented 
by the late patron, J. Berney, Esq. of Bracon Hall; he 
was first instituted in 1789, and re-presented in 1799, on 
his lordship’s accepting the living of Colton, in the gift of 
the Crown. 

Nov. 16.—Edmund Yorke, Esq. youngest son of Tho- 
mas Yorke, Esq. of Halton Place. in the county of York, 
was, on Tuesday last unanimuusly elected a Fellow of 
Catharine Hall. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


sTAFF, &c. 1n 1810. 
War-Office, October 23. 
14th foot—Captain T. Ramsay, 47th foot, captain of a 
company. vice Hodges, who exchanges. 
47th ditto—Captain W. A. Hodges, 14th foot, captain 
ef a company, vice Hodges, who exchanges. 
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30th October. 3d regt. dragoons—Captain John John. 
stone, @ist light dragoons, captain of a troop, vice Grey 
who exchanges. 

Qist dittoeCaptain John Grey, 3d dragoons, captain of 
a troop. vice Johastone, who exchanges. 

ssth fuot—Captain John Dunn, major, vice Silver, de- 
ceased. 

King’s German Legion. 

ist light dragoons—Captain Lewis Meyer, $d light dra. 
goons, major, vice Grote, who resigns. 

Ist battalion of the line—Major R. Boderker, lieutenant 
colonel, with tempurary rank, vice Ompleda, who retires* 

3d ditto—Major W. Ulmenstien, 4th battalion of the 
line, lieutenant colonel. vice Klingsher, promoted. 

4th ditto—Captain Frederick Reh, 7th battalion of the 
line, major, vice Ulmenstein, promoted. 

7th ditto—Captain and brigade major W. Delius cap. 
tain of a company, vice Reh, promoted. 


OFFICIAL GAZETTE INFORMATION, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
From Jan. 1, to June 30, 1810, inclusive. 
JANUARY. 

2. Capture, by the Royalist, Capt. Max- 
well, of La Francoise, of 14 guns and 60 
men ; and re-capture of two English vessels 

by the same. 

6. Capture, by the Medusa, of L'Aven- 
ture, of 14 guns and §2 men. 

9. Appointment of Charles Stuart, Fisq. 
to reside at the seat of the provisional govern- 
ment of Portugal, as his Majesty's envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plemipoientiary. 

Promotion of Rev. George Gordon (now 
dean of Exeter), to the deanery of the cathe- 
dral church of Lincoln, void by the death of 
doctor Sir Richard Kaye, Bart. dean 
thereof; and also to the residentiary’s place 
in the said cathedral church. 

13. Captures :—Le Saratu, of 14 guns, 
by the Plover, capt. Browne ; and l'Ami- 
able Nelly, of 16 guns, by the Cherokee, 
capt. Arthur. 

30. Appointment of Thomas Alcock, Esq. 
to be treasurer of the ordnance, vice Joseph 
Hunt, Esq. resigned. 

FEBRUARY. 

3. Capture of Le Géuéral Perignon, of 14 
gans, by the Amazon, capt. Parker. k 

6. Dispatches, of which the following is 
the substance, from Sir A. Cochrane, com- 
mander-in-chief at the Leeward Islands.— 
A letter from captain V. Ballard, of the 
Blonde frigate, stating the destruction, on 
the 25th September, of an enemy’s privateer 
off Basseterre, in the West Indies, by the 
boats of the Blonde, Falcon, and Scorpion. 
Mr. Thompson, master, and one sailor of 
the Blonde (since dead), were severely 
wounded. 

A letter from capt. Cameron, of the Hazard 
sloop, annovncing his having destroyed, on 
the 17th October, under the battery of St. 
Mary, Guadaloupe, a French privateer, of 
100 tons, by the boats of the Hazard and 
Peiorus. The Hazard had three men killed, 
and four wounded ; the Peclorus three killed, 
and five wounded. 

A letter from capt. Miller, of the Thetis 
frigate, stating that the French corvette Nisus 
having taken shelter under the battery at 
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Hayes, Guadaloupe, eapt Elliott, of the 
Pultusk, at the head of the marines of his 
own ship, of the Achates, and Bacchus, 
with a party of 75 seamen, landed, carried 
the battery, and brought out the corvette. 

A letter from capt. Hawker, of the Me- 
Jampus, stating the capture of Le Bernais, 
a brig corvette, carrying sixteen 24-pounder 
£arronades, with warlike stores for Guadaloupe. 

A letter from capt. Walker, of the Rosa- 
mond, announcing the capture of Le Papil- 
lon brig, of fourteen 24-pounder carronades. 

A letter from Sir A. Cochrane, giving an 
account of the destruction of the French 
frigates La Loire and La Seine, off Basseterre, 
Guadaloupe, December 18, by the ships of his 
squadron. 

A letter from capt. Ballard, praising the 
capiains, officers, and seamen, employed in 
the above service : and also stating the loss of 
the Blonde to be—7 killed, including the 
first lieutenant, Jenkins, and Mr. Freeman, 
master’s mate—17 wounded, including Mr. 
Richardson, and a midshipman, severely.— 
The ‘Vhetis had 7 men wounded. 

A letter from capt. Bouverie, of the Me- 
dusa, stating the capture of I’Hirondelle, 
French privateer, of fourteen guns. 

A letter from capt. Mudge, of the Pheenix, 
stating the capture by the boatsof his ship and 
of the Jalouse, of the French privateer brig, 
Le Charles, of 14 guns. 

— Members returned to Parliament.—Bo- 
rough of Malmesbury, A. Smith, of Wood- 
hall Park, Hertford, Esq. in the room of Sir 
G. Bowyer, Bart.—Borough of Cockermouth, 
W. Lowther, E-q.—Borough of Milbourn 
Port, Lord Viscount Lewisham, in the room 
of Lord Paget. —Borough of Camelford, H. 
Brougham junior, of Brougham Hall, Esq. 
in the room of Lord H. Petty (now Mar- 
quis of Lansdown). Borough of Bossney, 
the right hon. J. Otway, Earl of Dysart.-— 
Borough of Scarborough, the right hon. C, 
M. Sutton. 

10. Order in Council, of the 7th inst. for 
regulating the intercourse between this coun- 
try and the Ferroe islands. 

— Captures :— the French frigate, Canno- 
nére, of 137 men, by theValiant, Capt. Bligh; 
Le Comte de Hunebourg, of 14 guns, by 
the Pheasant, capt. Palmer ; and Le Transit, 
of 14 guns, by the Clyde, capt. Stuart. 

13. Dispatches from Admiral Bertie and 
Lieut.-Col. Keating, giving an account of the 
attack on the Isle of Bourbon. (See Lir. Pan. 
Vol. VIII. p. 977.) —** At 5 A. M.” says 
Col. Keating, ** on the 23d of September, 
the troops were disembarked to the southward 
of Point de Galotte, seven miles from St 
Paul's, and immediately commenced a forced 
march, with a view of crossing the cause- 
ways that extend over the lake, before the 
enemy could discover our debarkation or ap- 
proach to the town, which we were fortunate 
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enough to effect ; nor had they time to form 

in any force till we had passed the strongest 

position. By seven o'clock we were in pos- 

session of the first and secoud batteries, Lame 
bousiere and La Centiere ; when captain Wile 

loughby, of the roval navy, who commanded 

a detachment of about a bundred seamen on 

shore, immediately turned the guns on the ene- 
my’s shipping, from whose fire, which was 
chiefly grape, and well directed, within pistol 
shot of the shore, wesuffered much. From the 
battery Le Centiere, captain Imlack was detach- 
ed with the second column,composed of a hun 
dred and forty-two of the second battalion of 
the second regiment of Bombay native infan- 
try, and twelve Europeans, to take possession 

fae 3d, or battery of Le Neuf, deserted 
by the enemy. On his way thither, he feil 
in with and was opposed by the eatire force 
of the French, which had concentrated, and 
taken up a very strong position behind a stone 
wall, with eight brass field- pieces, six-pound- 
ers, upon their flanks. This point was in- 
stantly charged in the most gallant manner by 
that officer and his men.—The enemy how- 
ever mainiained their position, and captain 
Hannor, of the 56th regiment, was ordered 
to proceed with the third column to his sup- 
port, who charged, and took two of the ene= 
my’s guns. ‘The action now became warm, 
but never doubtful. The enemy being reiu- 
forced from the hills, and having also receiv- 
ed one hundred and ten troops of the line, 
from the French frigate La Caroline, and the 
squadron not being able to stand in to sup- 
port us, our movements being endangered by 
their fire, except at intervals, which they 
alwaye took advantage of, Captain Willoughe 
by was directed to spike the guns of Lambou- 
siere aud La Centiere, and with the seamea 
to man the third battery Le Neuf, continuing 
to fire upon their shipping. By this arrange~ 
ment captain Forbes, who with the reserve 
had covered those batteries, was enabled to 
advance against the enemy, who, afier an 
honourable resistance, were compelled to give 
way, their remaining guns being carried by 
that excellent officer, anda sufficient num- 
ber of men were ordered to act as light troops, 
and to pursue the enemy, whilst the third 
column, with part of the reserve, advanced 
against the 4th and Sth batteries, La Pierre and 
La Caserne, which fell into our hands withe 
out opposition, and whose entire fire was ine 
mediately directed against the enemy’s ship- 
ping. By half past eight o’clock, the town, 
batteries, magazines, eight brass field-pieces, 
one hundred and seventeen new and heavy 
iron guns, of different ealibres, and all the pubs 
lic stores, were in our possession, with seve~ 
ral prisoners. ‘The instant the squadron pere 
ceived that the object in landing had succeeds 
ed, and that they could, with safety to the 
troops, siaud in effectually, they immediately 


anchored close to the enemy's shipping, which 
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after a short firing surrendered. The entire 
of the batteries being destroyed, and the town 
eémpletely commanded by our squadron, the 
troops were re-embarked by eight o'clock the 
same evening.”......‘¢ On the 24th, all the re- 
maining public stores were delivered over by 
the head of the police, and fatigue parties from 
the squadron and troops, were ordered to em- 
bark them on board the Honorable Company's 
recaptured ship Streatham, which, together 
with the Europe, were placed under the or- 
ders of their former commanders.—From the 
25th to the 28th, the whole of the guns, &c. 
were finally destroyed, our guards continuing 
to mount regularly in the town, for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants and their property.” 

Killed—Raisonable, 1 able seaman, 1 pri- 
vate maiine—-Boadicea, 1 private marine— 
Sirius, 2 private marines—Nereide, 1 able 
seama tter, 1 private marine. Total 7. 

Wounded—Raisonable, 1 lieutenant (4th) ; 
1 able seaman ; 1 lieutenant of marines (2d) ; 
3 private marines—Boadicea, 1 lieutenant of 
marines (Ist) ; 1 corporal, 2 private marines— 
Nercide, 1 corporal, 4 private marines--Otter, ! 
able seamen—Sirius, 2 private marines~-total 
18.—Missing—Sirius, 1 ordinary seaman. 

Return of the guns, ammunition, &c. found 
at Port St. Paul's, Island of Bourbon, 1800. 
—Total—37 iron gans, twenty-four-pound- 
ers, 16 iro guns, 18-pounders, 19 iron guns, 
twelve-pounders, 12 iron guns, nine-pound- 
ers, 1 iron gun, six-pounder, Q iron guns, 
four-pounders, 4 carronades, twelve-pounders, 
8 brass field-pieces, six-pounders, 2 thirteen 
and half inch mortars, 2 eight-inch mortars, 
1 five and halfinch mortar, 5170 balls of differ- 
entsizes, 155 thirteen and half inch shells, 135 
eight-inch shells, ¢4 five and half inch shells, 
320 one to four inch shells, 260 bar shot, 17 
boxes of ammunition, 8 barrels of ammuni- 
tion, 2 barrels of fuzees, 12 barrels of gun- 
powder, 290 cannisters of grape shot, 127 
younds of grape shot, 320 pikes, 40 ram- 
mers, 40 spunges, 1 stand of arms. 

Subsequently to the making out of this re- 
turn, a battery of five eighteen-pounders was 
found and destroyed. 

Return of killed, wounded, and missing, 
of the force under the command of lieut.-col. 
Keating, 22d September 1809, Island of 
Bourbon.—Roval Marines—7 rank and file, 
killed; 2 lieutenants, 17 rank and file, 
wounded,—Ist batt. 56th reg.—1 serjeant, 
§ rank and file, killed; 1 serjeant, 26 rank 
and file, wounded; 1 drummer, 2 rank and 
file, missing.—2d batt. 2d reg. Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry—@ rani and file, killed ; 1 lieu- 
tenant, 1 soubaltdam, 2 havaldams, 1 dram- 
mer, 7 rauk and file, wounded.—Total—15 
killed, 58 wounded, 3 missing. 

17. Captures :—Le Gascon, of 16 guns, 
by the Unicorn, capt. Kerr ; and L’Ainable 
“osephine, 14 guns, and Le Duguay Trouin, 
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14 guns, by the Narcissus, capt. Aylmer. 


17. Appointment of W. Manley, Esq, to 
be a commissioner of the Excise, vice C, 
T. Maling, deceased. 

— An order in council, dated the 7th Feb- 
truary, for prolonging to the Ist December 
next, the allowance contained in the orders of 
council of the 12th April and 16th August, 
1809, and 10th January, 1810, for the im- 
portation into the West India Islands, of 
staves, lumber, live stock, and provisions 
(excepting beef, pork, and butter), by neu- 
tral vessels, till the Ist December, certain 
duties being chargeable upon such of the 
foregoing articles as may be the produce of 
the United States of America. 

24. A notification from Marquis Wellesley, 
his Majesty's principal secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, to the present ministers of 
friendly and neutral powers, that his Majesty 
has judged it expedient to blockade the coast 
and portsof Spain from Gijon to the French 
territory. 

27. Captures: —La Modeste, 18 guns, by the 
Raleigh, capt. Sager ; and the Prince Eugene, 
14 guns, by the Royalist, capt. Maxweil. 

MARCH. 

3. Account of the installation of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley as Knight of the Garter. 

— Member returned to parliament.—Bo- 
rough of Plympton-Earle: Henry Drum- 
mond, of the Diengs, in the county of 
Hants, Esq. in the room of the hon. Wiles 
liam Asheton Harbord (now Lord Suffield). 

10. Appointment of Sir G. Ouseley, Bart. 
to be his Majesty's ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary at the Court of Persia. 

— Captures :--L'Eole, 20 guns, by the Wea- 
zie, capt. Prescott; L’Aigle, 14 guns, by the 
Pylades, capt. Ferguson; and Le Scipion, 
4 guns, by the Cephalus, capt. Harvey. 

13. Member returned to parliament.—Bo- 
rough of New Woodstock: Hon. G. Eden, 
in the room of hon.W. EF. E. Eden, deceased. 

— Captures :—the Capricieux, 16 guns, by 
the Echo, capt. Keen: and the Carrilla, 14 
guns, by the Owen Glendour, capt. Selby. 

17. Captures :—Tuyncellaar, of 8 guns, 
by the boats of the Modeste and Baracouta, 
under the direction of lieut. W. Payne, of 
the Modeste; arid L’Oreste, of 14 guns, by 
the Scorpion, capt. Stanfell. 

— Destruction and capture of two convoys, 
by the Christian VI Ith, capt. Sir J.S. Yorke, 
destruction of the Wagster, of 8 guns, by 
the Procris, capt. Maunsell] ; and destruction 
of the batteries at Bay Mahaut, Guadaloupe, 
and of a ship and schooner at anchor there, 
by the boats of the Freiga, capt. Hayes. 

Member returned to parliament-—Bo- 
rough of New Windsor: John Ramsbottom, 
the younger, Esq. in the room of R. Rams- 


Handreds, 


bottom, Esq. who has accepted the Chiltern 
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17. Appointment of James Morier, Esq. to 
be his Majesty’s secretary of embassy at the 
court of Persia. 

20. Regulations respecting fature promo- 
tious and appointments in the Commissariat 
Department:—That the gradation of rank 
be, commissary general, deputy commissary 
general, assistant commissary general, de- 

uty assistant commissary general, clerk. 

hat no person be allowed to enter the com- 
missariat, but as clerk. That no clerk be 
eligible for promotion until he has served at 
least one year as clerk. That no deputy as- 
sistant Commissary general be eligible for pro- 
motion until he has served at least four years 
as deputy assistant, or five years from his first 
entersng as clerk ; in which latter case, only 
one year’s service as deputy assistant would be 
required. That no assistant commissary ge- 
neral be eligible for promotion until he has 
served at least five years as an assistant, or ten 
ioe from first entering as a clerk ; in which 
atter case, two years service as an assistant 
commissary only would be required. That 
no deputy commissary general shall be eligible 
for promotion until he has served at least three 
years asa a. That no person be ap- 
pointed a clerk under the age of sixteen years. 

— Captures:—La Neécessité, French fri- 
gate, of 28 guns, by the Horatio, capt. 
Scott ; and destruction of three vessels, and 
capture of a gun-boat, by the boats of the 
Christian VIIth, Seine, and Armide. 

24. Captures :—a French privateer schooner, 
by the Drake, capt. Mounsher; and a French 
privateer schuyt, by the Quebec, capt. Haw- 
tayne, 

"06. Member returned to parliament.—Bo- 
rough of Westbury: John de Ponthieu, 
of Esher, in Surrey, in the room of Francis 
Whittle, Esq. who has accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

30. Licence to Sir H. Jones, Bart. mem- 
ber of the Order of the Crescent, and am- 
bassador to the court of Persia, to bear cer- 
iain honourable augmentations to his ar- 
morial ensigns. 

Supplementary.—Dispatehes from Lieut. 
Gen. Sir G. Beckwith and Sir A. Cochrane, 
containing the details of the capture of the 
islands of St. Eustatia, St. Martin’s, and Saba. 

— Capture of |'Impératrice, of 14 guns, 
by the Quebec, capt. Hawtayne. 

APRIL. 

7. Captures:—La Levrette, of 4 guns, by 
the Arethusa, capt. Mends; and La Belle 
Etoile, of 8 guns, by the Emerald, capt. 
Maitland. 

— Appointments :—Peter de Haviland, 
Esq. bailiff of the island of Guernsey, in 
the room of Robert Porret Le Manhaut, Esq. 
resigned ;, John Dumaresq, Esq. advocate 
general of the island of Jersey, in the room 


of Joshua Pipon, Esq. resigued ; and the Rt. 


Hon. Francis Lord Napier to be his Majes- 
ty’s high commissioner to general assembly of 
church of Scotland. 

14. Dispatches from Lord Wellington, 
dated Vigo, March 28, containing particu 
lars of a partial action fought on the 19th, bee 
tween four companies of the 95th regt. under 
the command of Lieut.-col. Bechieieh, and a 
French force of 600 men, at Barba del Puer- 
co, on the frontiers of Portugal. The ene- 
my were repulsed with the loss of two offi- 
cers and seven men killed, and six prisoners 
and thirty fireloeks.—Lieut. Mercer of the 
g5th, and three men, were killed, and ten 
were wounded. 

Captures: ~The Navarrois, of 16 guns, 
by the Rhin, capt. Malcolm ; and the Til- 
- of 18 guns, by the Drake, capt. Moun- 
sher. 

— Member returned to parliament.—Bo- 
rough of Marlborough : Hon. Edward Stop- 
ford, in the room of Lord Viscount Stopford 
(now Baron Saltersford), a peer of the 
United Kingdom. 

— Order in council of the 10th inst. al« 
lowing the importation, duty free, of corn, 
live stock, &c. till the 25th of March, 1811, 
by. vessels belonging to countries in amity 
with Great Britain. 

21. Capture of L’Espérance, by the 
Unicorn, capt. Kerr. 

— Appointment of Sir Richard Bickerton, 
Bart. vice-admiral of the red, to be majors 
general of his Majesty’s — marine forces, 
in the room of-vice-admiral the Right Hon.- 
Lord Collingwood, deceased, 

— Notice from the lords of the treasury of 
their intention to extend the acts of the 46th 
and47th of the king, for abolishing fees re+ 
ceived at the Custom-houses in England, and 


for regulating the attendance of Custome — 


house officers to the several ports in Scotland, 
including Grangemouth (intended to be-con- 
stituted a port), from and after the 3ist May 
next, 
28. Appointments :—Right Hon. George. 
Earl of Glasgow to be his Majesty's liew- 
tenant and sheriff principal of the Shire of 


Renfrew ; and Hildebrand Oakes, Esq. maq — 


jor-general of his Majesty’s forces, to be his 
Majesty’s commissioner for the civil affairs of 
Malta, inthe room of reat-admiral Sir Rich» 
ard Godwin Keats, K. B. resigned. 

— Member returned to parliament.—Bo- 
rough of Callington: William Stephen 
Poyntz, of Midgham-house, Berks, and 
Cowdray Park, Sussex, Esq. in the room of 
Thomas Carter, Esq. who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. . 


MAY. 
1. Appoiatments:—The Rt. Hon. Henry. 


Baron Mulgrave the office of masteregeneral 
of his Majesty's ordnance of the United 
Kingdom; and the Rt, Hon. Charles Yorke, 
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Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. vice-admiral of 
the red, Robert Ward, Esq. James Buller, 
Esq. Wm. Domett, Esq. vice-admiral of the 
blue, Robert Moorsom, Esq. and Win. Low- 
ther, Esq. (commonly called Viscount Low- 
ther) my his Majesty’s commissioners for 
executing the office of high admiral of the 
United Kingdom. 

1. Captares:—Le Grand Napoleon, of 
16 guns, by the Helena, capt. Worth; and 
L’Alcide, of 4 guns, by the Surly, lieui. 
Welsh, accompanied by the Firm and Sharp- 
shooter. 

5. Appointments :—Robert Gordon, Esq. 
to be lieutenant-governor of the settlement of 
Berbice ; and vice-admiral Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, K. B. to be governor and com- 
mander in chief of the island of Newfound- 
land.—Knighthood of William Wynn, Esq. 
governor of Sandown Fort. 

— Member returned to parliament.—Bo- 
tough of Saint Germains: Right Hon. Charles 
Philip Yorke, of Bonington, county of Hert- 
ford, in the room of Sir Joseph Sydney 
Yorke, who has accepted the Chiltera Hun- 
dreds. 

8. Member returned to parliament.—Shire 
of Renfrew: Archibald Sprir, of Eldersie, 
in the room of William M*‘Dowall, Esq. 
deceased. 

12. A dispatch from Lieut.-gen. Graham, 
at Cadiz, containing an account of the fall of 
Fort Matagorda, one of the outworks of Cadiz, 
on the 22d of April.—List of killed and 
wounded: Royal engineers, 1 major, killed ; 
royal artillery, 1 liemtenant, 1 serjeant, 8 pri- 
vates, wounded; royal marines, 2 privates, 
killed ; 10 wounded; 88th regiment, 2 pri- 
vates, killed; g4th ditto, 1 corporal, 3 pri- 
vates, killed ; 25 wounded; 7 seamen killed; 
2 midshipmen, 10 seamen, wounded.—To- 
tal, 1 major, 15 seamen, marines, and sol- 
diers, killed; 1 lieutenant, 2 midshipmen, 1 
serjeant, 58 seamen and privates wounded. 

— Appointment of John Philip Morier, 

. tobe his Majesty's seeretary of legation 
to the United Siates of America. 

— An order in council of the 2d inst. for 
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— Capture of La Cannoniere, of 5 guné; 
by the Nonpareil, lieut. Dickinson. 

— Account of the capture and destruction 
of 17 vessels, under the batteries of the isle 
of Rhe, by the boats of the Armide and 
Cadmus, and the Monkey and Daring gun- 
vessels, under the direction of lieut. S Ros 
berts, first of the Armide. 

20. Capture of the Dutch corvette de Ha- 
vik, of 10 guus, by the Thistle, lieut. Proc- 
tor. 

— Licence to Lieut.-gen. Sir J. Stuart, 
that he and his descendants may bear and usé 
to his and their armorial ensigns the honoura- 
ble augmentation of a bend charged witha 
sword, representing the sword, richly orna- 
mented with various devices in allusion to 
the brilliant and decisive victory obtained over 
the French troops on the plains of Maida, 
on the 4th day of July 1806, which was pre. 
sented to the said Sir John Stuart by his Ma- 
jesty Ferdinand the Fourth, King of the two 
Sicilies. 

29. Notification of the blockade of Elsi« 
neur. 

— Account of capt. Reynolds, of the 
Tribune, of his having, on the 1@inst., fallen 
in, off Mandal, on the coast of Norway, 
with four Danish brigs, two of 20 guns 
each; one of 18, and one of 16, which, after 
a severe action of two hours, made all possi- 
ble sail for the shore, and, owing to the da- 
mages sustained by the Tribune in her sails, 
and the want of wind, escaped amongst the 
rocks. Eight men and one boy were killed 
on board the Tribune, and 15 men wounded. 

JUNE. 

2. Order in council of the 16th ult. farther 
prohibiting the exportation of gun-powder, 
&c. for 6 months, from the 6th inst. 

5. Licence to Francis Brian Hill, Esq. 
his Majesty's secretary of Legation at the 
Court of Rio Janeiro, to wear the insignia 
of a knight commander of the royal Portu- 
guese order of the tower and sword. 

— Dispersion of a Danish flotilla, by the 
Raleigh, capt. Sazer, in company with the 
Alban and Princess of Wales; destruetion of 


a Danish privateer, by the boats of the 
Woodlirk, capt. Watts; capture and des- 
truction of several armed vessels, in the Vlie, 
by the boats of the Desirée, Quebec, Brito- 
mart, and Bold. 

g. Destruction of a Danish privateer, of 
guus, by the Woodlark ; and capture of two 
Danish privateers, of 3 guus each, by the 
Prometheus, capt. Robinson. 

16. Capture of 3 chasse marées, under the 
batteries of Belleisle, by the boats of the 


the capture and condemnation of ail such ves- 
sels as belong to ports that we are prevented 
by France from trading with. 

1g. Capture of Le Dorade, of 10 guns, by 
the Orestes, capt. Lapenotiere; the Fa- 
vourite in company. 

— An order in council of the 16th inst 
empowering the governor of Newfoundland, 
} to import provisions, stores, &c. from Ame- 
rica, in licensed British ships. 

22. Member returned to parliament.— 


. af County of Gloucester: William Fitzhardinge | Defiance, capt. Hotham. 

Ve Berkeley, commonly called Viscount Durs- 19. Captures : ~The Juliana, Danish pri- 
ae lev, in the room of the Hon. George Cran- | vateer, of six guns 3 Zuka, ditto, of six gans ; 
HL field Berkeley, who has accepted the Chiltern | a small schooner privateer of one gan; and 
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lours, by the boats of the Fisgard, capt. 
Mason. 
23. Dispatches from Sir J. Stuart, with 
inclosures from Gen. Oswald, detailing the 
as of the expedition against St. 
aura. The troops with the naval forces 
under the orders of capt. Eyre, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Magnificent, with the Belle Poule 
and Imogene, sailed from Zante on the 


morning of the 21st of March, and reached | 


the island of St. Maura the same evening. 
Early the next dav, the army disembarked to 
the southward of the town. ‘The enemy re- 
tiring from the batteries on the approach of 
Majesty's ship Imogene and gun boats, 
the troops immediately moved forward. 
Lieut.-col. Lowe, commanding the advance, 
a portion of which (Greek light infantry), 
under Major Church, was kept upon the 
flank, aud drove a party of Albanians from 
the adjacent heights. The town was found 
to be evacuated ; the French general Camus 
having with his whole force (above 1000 
men) retired into the fortress and strong field 
works contingent thereto. Lieut.-col. Lowe 
being left to watch the eneiny’s movements 
from the town, supported by Col. Wilder 
and two battalions, general Oswald proceed- 

light infantry to recon- 
noitre the isthmus. Major Church, he 
‘found, had already, with four companies of 
the Greek light infantry, gallantly carried 
the first redoubt; the enemy retiring upon 
his next entrenchments, where he remained 
in force, assiduously employed in complet- 
ing its defence. It was obvious that no time 
ought to be lost in carrying this work. ‘The 
line to be attacked extended from sea to sea, 
mounted with four pieces of cannon weil! 
flanked; had a wet ditch and abbatis in 
front; manned by about 500 infantry, and 
was so defiled from the sea as to render it 
almost secure from the fire of the shipping. 
His Majesty’s ship Leonidas came to anchor 
as close as the water would adinit of; mean- 
while the troops formed in columns approach- 
ed, and were toa certain distance covered by 
‘the ground. On opening the front of the 
work they became exposed to a heavy and 
well directed fire of grape and musquetry. 
Captains Eyre and Stevens, of the royal 
mavy, were among the most animated in 
the combat, and were both wounded in *he 
display of professional characteristic valour. 
Upon finding the head of the column could 
‘not be brought to the assault, Gen. Oswald 
immediately directed Major Clarke to bring 
up the batialion of detachments consisting 
of two companies of the royal marines under 


_ aptains Snow and Stuart, two companies of 
Roll’s under Major de Bosset and two 


yeompanies of Calabrian free corps under Ma- 
. Oswald, The royal marines led by Major 


Vox. VILL. (Lit, Pan. Dec. 1810.} 


Clarke, and headed by their officers, broke 
through the abbatis, and charged into the 
iotreachments ; they were nobly supported 
by the Roll’s under Major Bosset. ‘The 
contest was not of long duration ; the enemy 
fled at all points, pursued with the bayonet 
frouv work to work ; and such was his preci- 
pitation that he not only abandoned -the 
camp and cannon of the attacked line, but 
left his remaining strong position, followed 
by Major Clarke's command even to the gates 
of the fortress. —The fortress, surrendered to 
his Majesty's arms on the 16th of April, nine 
days after batteries, consisting of two thirty- 
two pounders, nine eighteen pounders, four 
howitzers, and six mortars, were opened 
against it: a portion of this artillery, how- 
ever, had only been thee days in actiou.— 
The garrison were to be prisoners of war; the 
officers to be sent to Italy on parole.—Return 
of the French garrison : 1 brigadier-general, 
1 aid-de-camp, two attached to the staff, +1 
hieut.-colonel, 3 staff, 4 captains, 8 lieuts. 
27 serjeants, 3g drummers, 638 rank and 
file—Yotal 714.——-N.B. [7 sick, and 69 
wounded, not included.—Return of killed, 
wounded, and missing, of the troops under 
the command of brigadier-general Oswald : 
total—i staff, 12 rank and file, killed; 2 field 
officers, 7 captains, 6 subalterns, 1 staff, 4 
serjeants, 74 rank and file, wounded: 17 
rank and file missing, March 24.—Total, 3 
serjeant, 10 rank and file, killed; 1 ticld 
officer, 32 rank and file, wounded, April 10. 

26. Capture of Le Maitre de Danse, of 4 
guns, by La Bonne Citoyenne. 

30. Order in council of the 27th inst. di- 
recting ships bound to Liverpool, &c. from 
places whence quarantine is required to be 
performed, in future to perform their quaran- 
tine at. Bromborough Pool. 


REGISTER OF EVENTS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
From Jan. 1, to June 30, 1810, inclusive. 


JANUARY. 

4. O. P. reconciliation dinner at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern ; between the 
managers of Covent-Garden theatre and the 
soi-disant ** Town.” 

5. Persian ambassador visited the Benk. 

6. Treaty of peace between France and 
Sweden. 

g. Resolutions of censure on his majesty’s 
ministers, passed by the Livery of London, 
at Guildhall, in consequence of their address, 
respecting the late expeditions, not having 
been received by the king, at his levee. 

— Arrival of dispatches relating the muti- 
nous conduct of the Madras army. 
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11. Directors of the East-India Company 
gave a grand entertainment to the Persian 
ambassador. 

15. Close of the Old Bailey Sessions ; 
7 prisouers received sentence of death, one 
ordered to be transported for 14 years, g for 7 
years, 2 to be imprisoned 2 years, 6 for 12 
months, and 17 for shorter periods, — 8 
of whom to be whipped.—Licences granted 
for exportation and importation from the 
Baltic. 

16. A new form of administration, an- 
nounced by the Emperor of Russia, at St. 
Petersburgh. 

17. Persian ambassador's first private 
audience of the Queen. 

18. Mr. Simon Levi, a jew, threw him- 
self from the top of the monument, and was 
killed on the spot. 

23. Meeting of Parliament. 

24. Persian ambassador introduced to the 
Prince of Wales, at Carlton House. 

— Farther resolutions of censure, passed 
on his majesty's ministers, by the Livery of 
London. 

30. Mr. Wardle attended at Guildhall, 
to receive the thanks and the freedom of the 
city, in a gold box of the value of 100 guineas, 
voted him by the corporation, for his ab/e and 
patriotic conduct in the House of Commons. 
in bringing forward charges against the late 
eommander in chief. 

FEBRUARY. 

8. Surrender of Guadaloups. 

6. A meeting of the inhabitants of West- 
mifster, at which a petition to the King and 
House of Commons was agreed to, respect- 
ing a reform in Parliament. 

11. The spire of St. Nicholas's church, 
Liverpool, fell. (Lrr. Paw. Vol. VII. p. 
1183.) 

15. The Wild Boar sloop of war, and 
several of her crew, lost on the Rundlestone, 
rear Falmouth. 

16. Surrender of the Islands of St. 
Eustatia, St. Martin, and Saba. 

17. Senatus consultum passed, for uni- 
ting Rome to the French empire. 

23. Mr. Waithman, at a Court of Com- 
mon Council, brought forward a motion for 
& petition to Parliament, against granting a 
pension to Lord Wellington, for his services, 
which, after two divisions, was carried by a 
majority of seven ; and a petition to the 
House of Commons agreed to accordingly. 
The sheriffs attended by the remembrancer, 
directed to present the same. 

24. Mr. Perry, proprietor of the Moru- 
ing Chronicle, ra | and acquitted, in the 
Court of King's Bench. He conducted his 
own defence, on the charge of baving pub- 
lished a libel in that paper, copied from the 
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Examiner, reflecting on the character of the - 


King. 
28. A general fast. 
MARCH. 
1. Eugene Beauharnois appointed sue. 


cessor to the Prince Primate in the grand 
Duchy of Frankfort. 


— Atthe close of the Old Bailey Sessions, 
16 prisoners received sentence of death, 2 
were ordered to be transported for 14 years, 
24 for seven years, and 26 to be fined and 
imprisoned, 

3. The king held a chapter of the most 
noble order of the Garter, at Windsor Castle, 
for the purpose of investing the Marquis Wel- 
lesley with the vacant blue ribbon, occasioned 
by the death of the late Duke of Portland. . 

— French decree issued, for the erection of 
EIGHT state prisons, alias Bastiles. (Lrr. 
Pan. Vol. VIII. p. 148.) 

6, 7, 8. A violent storm at Cadiz, which 
occasioned great destruction amongst the ship- 
ping : and drove a prison-ship ashore: the 
prisoners (French) escaped. 

11. Buonaparte married, by proxy, at 
Vienna. 

16. Treaty concluded between France 
and Holland. 

18. Accounts received of the annexation 
of Hanover to Westphalia. 

21. Sale of the celebrated Mrs. Clarke's 
furniture, at Westbourne Place, Sloene 
Street, attended by great crowds of | fashion- 
ables. 

— Sale of Pidcock’s collection of wild 
beasts, &c. at Exeter Change. 

— Eliab Harvey, Esq. who had been 
broken for disrespect to Lord Gambier, 
restored to his rank of rear-admiral. 

23. Foundation of the Auction Mart, 
celebrated at the City of London Tavern. 


APRIL. 


1. Buonaparte at Paris marries her royal 
highness the Princess Maria Louisa, daughter 
of Francis I1. Emperor of Austria. 

6. After Sir F. Burdest had intimated his 
intention of resisting the execution of the 
warrant of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, for arresting him, a tumultuous 
mob assembled in Piccadilly, near and around 
the house of Sir F. B. as if intent on protect. 
ing him and his family. They committed 
great outrages in the neighbonrhood. 

7. The Burdett mob continues its violences : 
the military called in to maintain the public 
peace. A life-guardsman shot through the 
cheek by some person in the mob. 

g. The Serjeant at Arms of the House of 
Commons, in virtue of the Speaker's warrant, 
aud supported by a power of military, forcibly 
enters the house of Sir. F. Burdett, arrests 
him, and conveys him along the road skirting 
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the town on the north, to the tower.—On 
the return of the escort through the city of 
London, the military were repeatedly assault- 
ed, fired at, and at Length were compelled to 
fire in return upon the mub ; by which se- 
veral lives were lost. 

10. The coroner's jury return a verdict of 
justifiable homicide, in the case of Thomas 
Bryant, an old man shot by the military 
which had formed the escort of Sir F. B. on 
the preceding day. 

11. A proclamation issued, calling on all 
justices of the peace, &c. to aid and assist in 
suppressing all tumultuous meetings ; and of- 
fering a reward of £500 for the apprehension 
of any person who had been concerned in 
firing at, or wounding the military, in the 
discharge of their duty. 

12. Another proclamation issued, offering 
a reward of £500 for the apprehension of the 
person who had fired at Ensign Cowell while 
on duty, on the night of the Oth inst. 

13..The coroner's jury return a verdict of 
wilful murder, in the case of Thomas Ebrall, 
a young man shot by the military, in Fen- 
church Street, on returning from the ‘Tower 
on the 9th inst. Fora resolution of the cor- 
once of London on this subject, vide 
anorama, Vol. VIII. p. 344. 

— Capture of the East-India Com- 
pany’s settlement of ‘Tappanoolly, by the 
French. 

14. The sword, buckles, and straps, fell 
from the equestrian statue of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross. 

15. A grand military inspection in Hyde 
Park. Comp. p. 159. 

16. General review, in Hyde Park, of 
all the cavalry in and near London. 

17. Meeting of the inhabitants of West- 
minster; the conduct of Sir F. Burdett 
approved. 

The following petition, prepared and agreed 
to. 


To the Hon. the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 

The petition and remonstrance of the inhabitant house- 
holders of the city and liberties of Westminster, assem- 
bled in New Palace Yard the 17th day of April 1810, by the 
appointment of Arthur Morris, Esq, the high bailiff, in 
pursuance of a requisition for that pyrpose.—We, the in- 
habitant householders, electors of the city and liberties 
of Westminster, feel, most sensibly, the indignity offered 
to this city in the person of our heloved representative, 
whose letter ta us has fallen under the censure of your 
hon. house ; but which, so far from deserving that censure 
ought, in our opinion, to have led your honourable house, 
to reconsider the subject, which he had so ably, legally, 
and constitutionally discussed. —We are convinced that no 
one ought to be prosecutor and juror, judge and execution- 
er in his own cause ; much less to assume, accumulate, 
and exercise all those offices in his own person.—We are 
also convinced that the refusal of your honourable house 
to inquire into the Conduct of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Perceval, then two of his majesty’s ministers, when dis- 
tinctly charged with the sale of a seat in your honowrable 
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house, evidence of which was offered at the har by a meme 
ber of your honourable house ; and the avowal in your ho- 
nourable house, ‘* That such practices were as notorious 
as the sun at noon day;'’practices, at the hare mention 
of which, the Speaker declared, that our ancestots would 
have startled with indignation ; and the committal of Sir 
Francis Burdett to prison, enforced by military power; are 
circumstances which rerder evident the imperious néces- 
sity of an immediate reform in the representation of the 
people.—We therefore most earvestly call upon your ho- 
nourable house to restore to us our representative ; and 
according to the notice he has given, to take the state of 
the representation of the people into your serious conside- 
ration; a reform in wh'ch is, in our opinion, the only 
means of preserving the people from military despotism. 
This petition was rejected by the House: 
vide Parliamentary Debates of same date. 


19. Dinner of a part of the Livery, at: 
the City of London River, to commemorate 
the ériumph of Colonel Wardle, in the case ’ 
of the Duke of York. 

— Close of the Old Bailey Sessions ; at 
which Q prisoners received sentence of death, 
2 were ordered to be transported for 14 years, 
several for 7 years, 2 to be imprisoned two 
years, and others to minor punishments. 

23. All the Turkish vessels in the port of 
Trieste placed under sequestration. ‘ 

26. Meeting of the Freeholders of Mid- 
dlesex, at Hackney, to complain of the 
conduct of the House of Commons, respect- 
ing the committal of Sir F. Burdett and Mr. 
Gale Jones. 


Copy of the petition agreed to. 


To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 
The petition of the freeholders of Middl agreed to 
in full county, this @6thday of April, 1810: Sheweth, that 
we have observed with concern, that, in the cases of Mr. 
Gale Jones, and Sir Francis Burdett, bart. your house as« 
sumed and exercised a power unknown to the law, and 
unwarranted by the constitution. —Your Speaker's warrant 
has been execnted by military force; an Englishman's 
house, his sanctuary, has been violated; and the blood of 
unoffending citizens has been shed in the streets.—Against 
the existence as well as the exercise of this power, We 30+ 
lemnly protest—a protest the more necessary, because 
your votes in its support are entered on your jyurnals—not 
so the letter of Sir Francis Burdett to your Speaker, deny 
ing you such jurisdiction.—In the early part of this reign, 
in the case of Mr. Wilkes, the rights of this county, and 
of the nation, were repeatedly and grossly violated by the 
House of Commons. At length the law triumphed. After 
a struggle of nearly 20 years, the house abandoned the pre- 
tensions they had arrogated, and, ‘‘ expunged from their 
** journals, all. their declarations, orders and resolutions, 
“as being subversive of the rights of the whole body of 
* electors of this kingdom.’—-You have, during your 
pleasure, deprived the citizens of Westminster of their 
share in the representation of the public at large, of the 
exertions of a faithful servant, in whose ability, firmness, 
and integrity, they pre-eminently confide. —We view with 
jealousy and suspicion the shutting up Sir Francis Burdett 
in prison, when the attention of the nation is directed 
with anxiety to his intended motion for a reform in the 
representation of the people in your honourable house 5 
that house in which the traffic of seats has been avowed, 
in the case of Mr. Perceval and Lord Castlereagh, “* to be 
“ as notorious as the sun at noon-day ;” a practice, at the 
mention of which, in the emphatic language of your speak- 
er, “ our ancestors would have startled with indignation.’”* 
—We, therefore, pray you to follow the exampie of yous 
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predecessors, “‘ to expunge all your declarations, orders, 
« and resolutions on the subject, as tending tothe sub- 
« version of our liberties,” and to the introduction of a 
military despotisin; and to recall Sir Francis Burdett to the 


j service of the country in Parliament, that he may there 
. “a enforce that plan of reform which, last session, he so 
verfull ended, and which, in ovr opinion, i 
'] a powerfully recommended, which, in ovr opinion, is 
; iq absolutely necessary for the stability and honor of the 
ru throne, and the safety and well-being of the people.— 
i} | Signed, in the name and on the behalf of this meeting. 
H ns This petition was rejected by the House, 
| 
MAY. 
th awe 1. Act passed by the American govern- 
LEE ment, respecting the commercial intercourse 


between the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. (Lit. Pan. Vol. VIII. p- 


6). 
| 2. Middlesex Petition rejected by House 

a of Commous. 

4. A meeting and counter meeting of the 
Livery of London, to consider of the dis- 
cretionary power of imprisonment, claimed 
by the House of Commons. 

6. French Papers received, developing a 

retended plot of the English government, for 
iberating Ferdinand the VIlth from his 
prison at Valancey. 

7. Meeting ai Reading, to considef the 
ie case of Sir F. Burdett, Gale Jones, reform 
ji it in parliament, 

4 


of the Livery of London, respecting the 
right of the house to the power of imprison- 


| ment. 
By Bp — Meeting of the Whig Club. 
ity 9g. The sheriffs of Loudon accompanied 
i. by a deputation of the Livery, in porsuance 
u of the resolutions of the last Common Hall, 
ini went from Guildhall to the Tower, to deliver 


1 anh to Sir Francis Burdett, a copy of the pro- 
| ceedings of the Livery upon that occasion. 

Lord Moira, as’Constable of the tower, at- 

5 tended, and admitted only the sheriff's and de- 
if putation, on foor, at the wicket door: the 

niob waiting without. 

; 13. A servant of the French Ambassador, 

at Amsterdam, insulted by the populace. 
(Lit. Paw. Vol. VIII. p..746.) 

' 15, 16. Escape of a number of French 

prisoners from one of the hulks at Cadiz. 

16. A meeting of the Freeholders of 
: Middlesex at the Freemason’s Tavern, for 
. the purpose of voting resolutions counter to 
to the proceedings of the meeting of ftee- 
bolders convened at Hackney, on the 26th of 
April. 

aN Duke of Albuquerque, ambassador 
from Spaia, landed at Portsmouth. 

— Meeting of the Livery of London, to 
consider of the rejection of their petition by 
the House of Commons, on the 8th inst. 

22. Dinner of the Liverymen, who signed 
a declaration counter to the proceedings at the 
Common Hall on the subject of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s committal to the Tower. 


Register of Events, 


8. Houseof Commons rejects the petition | 
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23. The French troops, at Rotterdam, asi 
sailed by the populace. (Lit. Paw. Vol. 
VIII. p. 550). 

— te of the electors of Westminster, 
at the Crownand Anchor Tavern, to commee 
morate the return of Sir F. Burdett to pare 
liament. 

29. Sudden death of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden. 

— The Dey of Algiers declared war against 
France. 
31. Attempt to assassinate the Duke of 
Cumberland, by Joseph Seillis, an Italian, . 
His Royal Highness’s own servant. (For the 
particulars, vide Lrr. Pan. Vol. VIII, p. 555, 
—at p. 763, will also be found some curious 

documents on the same subject.) 


JUNE, 


6. A Court of Common Council of the 
city of London held, ‘* to consider the ex- 
traordinary and alarming power lately assumed 
by the House of Commons, of imprisoning 
the people of England for oflences cogniaable 
in the courts of law, and to adopt such mea- 
sures as may be deemed necessary for obtains 
ing a redress of grievances, and tu reform the 
corrupt and inadequate representation of the 
people in parliament.” 

8. A meeting of the Freeholders of Mid 
dlesex, at the Mermaid, Hackney, at which 
a petition was agreed to, justifying the former 
petition, which had been rejected by the 
House of Commons on the ¢d of May ; and 
praying for a reform in parliament, and the 
release of Sir F. Burdett. 

12. General Sarazin arrived in London, 
having effected his escape from Boulogne. =~ 

14. Persian ambassador made a Freemason, 
at the Thatched-House Tavern. 

— At theclose of the Old Bailey Sessions, 
11 prisoners received sentence of death, 9 
were ordered to be transported for life, and 30 
for seven years. 

15. Cobbett tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and convicted of a libel, respecting 
the German legion. 

20. Orders issued by the Swedish Prrerae 
ment, forcessation of intercourse with Eng- 
land, 

21. Prorogation of Parliament, and con- 
sequent liberation of Sir F. Burdett, wha 
evaded appearing in the procession ; and Gale 
Jones. Compare p. 564. 566. 

— Insurrection at Stockholm, on the day 
appointed for the interment of the Crown 
Prince. Count Ferzen, who conducted the 
procession, killed. The cause of this is very 
obscure ; but supposed to be connected with 
suspicions of the Crown Prince being poison- 
ed: several persons we:e afterwards arrested 


and examined on this suspicion. 
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